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| The Proof of Quality 


Some idea of the quality of Harrisburg Skelp may be obtained from the 
illustrations above, which are two inch and three inch welded boiler tubes, 
formed cold without cracking. 

This quality is typical of all Harrisburg products, whether they be raw steel 
in billets, slabs, skelp or hot rolled strips, semi-finished materials such as hollow 
forgings, or finished products such as Harrisburg Drawn Seamless Steel 
Cylinders for High Pressure Gases or Harrisburg Forged Seamless Steel 
Couplings. 


Every kind of steel made by Harrisburg in its basic open-hearth furnaces is 
really a specialty job developed to meet the utmost requirements of the 














product for which the steel is made. For many years Harrisburg has set 
high standards of steel manufacture. 


Your inquiry is invited 


Also makers of coils and bends for every conceivable purpose. 
Coil booklet on request. 
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CONNERSVILLE 
High Pressure Gas Pump 


Connersville Gas Blowers and Exhausters are the most modern, serviceable and 
efficient machines for handling gas or air at any rate above 25 cu. 
ft. per minute and any pressure between 4 Ib. and 12 lbs. 


MODERN because produced by an organization which has given nearly thirty 
years to the study, design and construction of rotary positive blowers and pumps 
and originated the High Pressure Rotary Positive Blower. 


SERVICEABLE because all parts are rightly designed, of liberal proportions and 
neither quality of material nor grade of workmanship is ever sacrificed to make 
possible a low price or an abnormal profit. By conserving a reputation for 
dependable equipment, our prices are satisfactory. 


EFFICIENT because there are no valves (or valve losses), no sliding parts (or 
large friction losses), no reciprocating motion (or reversal and vibration losses), 
no churning and beating of the gas (or excessive heat losses). All motion is 
rotary, parts being carefully balanced and separated by accurately gauged 
clearances. No lowered efficiency after a few years of service. 
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Write for Catalogue 17 


The Connersville Blower Company 


CONNERSVILLE, IND. 
Chicago New York 


Monadnock Block 114 Liberty Street 
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Market Tonnage Grows Slowly 


Miscellaneous Buying Shows Increase as Consumers’ Stocks Are Reduced—Mill 


‘Operations Improve in Spots—Railroads Place 8,000 Car Repairs—July 
Pig Iron Production at Lowest Mark on Modern Records 


EW tonnage in iron and steel is growing in 
N a modest way. Orders are more numerous 

but their smallness individually still reflects 
the general caution of buyers. Confidence in the 
stabilization of prices apparently is yet to be won 
before sizable activity can be stimulated. The en- 
couraging aspects of the situation are the increas- 
ing evidence of reduced stocks in consumers’ hands 
and some expansion of current needs which are 
forcing the former into the market. The best 
buying continues in wire products and in tubular 
goods. Sheet demand has picked up considerably 
the past two weeks. Mahoning Valley sheet pro- 
duction this week is at 52 per cent of capacity the 
best record since December. A _ spotty improve- 
ment in other mill lines is shown. 

Prices have been less irregular this week but re- 
main unsettled in certain lines despite the manifest 
effort of various independent mills to more con- 
sistently maintain the last reductions. Plates have 
continued to show softness with sales this week at 
1.75¢ and 1.80c Pittsburgh. Structural shapes also 
are not firm. Steel bars, however, are better held. 
Some mystery surrounds the exact price at which 
the 7000 tons of plain material was placed by a 
Mt. Vernon, O., fabricator but 1.60c to 1.65c is ac- 
cepted. This business is understood to have gone 
to two large western Pennsylvania producers. 
Sheets show a spread of $5 under the last reduced 
level. Low prices have been made in sheet bars 
and slabs particularly in northern Ohio and in the 
Chicago district. 

Pig iron production in July dropped 
to the lowest point recorded since 
monthly compilations of output 


Low Record 


Output were inaugurated by THE IRON TRADE 


Review 15 years ago. For the first 
time on record, July production. was 864,580 tons 
which compared with June shows a loss of 199,427 
tons made up of 18 per cent among the merchant 
furnaces and 72 per cent among the steelworks 
stacks. Compared with a year ago, pig iron produc- 
tion now is on about a 28 per cent basis and with 


the high mark of 1916, at about 26 per cent. The 
number of furnaces blowing at the end of July 
was 69, a loss of 4 from the corresponding date 
one month previously. 

Car repair awards this week show 
up well, the total being about 8000 
including 2500 for the New York 
Central, 1500 for the Pittsburgh & 
Lake Erie, 1500 for the Lacka- 
wanna, 1000 for the Big Four and the remainder 


Car Repairs 
Placed 


scattering. The Pennsylvania is expected to bring 
forward a large program of repairs this month. 
The New York Central system took bids this week 
on a large variety of track materials totaling 3500 
to 4000 tons. Other roads have been buying track 
fastenings in an increased amount. 

The wage reduction movement still is under 
way. The Cambria Steel Co. has announced its 
third cut this year, amounting to 16 2/3, per cent 
and effective Aug. 16 which will place common 
labor at 25 cents per hour. The H. C. Frick Coke 
Co., Steel corporation subsidiary, posted a second 
reduction of 10 per cent applying Aug. 1 which 
restores the late 1917 level. 

A smaller change is shown in the weekly com- 
posite market average of THe Iron Trape REVIEW 
which this week is $36.56. Last week it was $36.69, 
and two weeks ago $37.55. The all July average was 
$38.14 compared with $68.69 in July, 1920, and 
$26.34 in July, 1913. 


Signs in pig iron are little more 
encouraging. Bookings by eastern 
More Iron Pennsylvania furnaces in July total 
Shipped 25,000 to 30,000 tons. Shipments 

are rising though slowly and 
August starts off better than any month since May. 
At Chicago the movement of iron from the furnaces 
is exceeding production and stocks are being drawn 
upon. Prices are steadier. A 2000-ton sale of 
basic was made at $18 valley. Jackson county pro- 
ducers have reduced silveries $8 and bessemer fer- 


rosilicon $8.50 per ton, 
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Steel Curtailment Is Phenomenal 
 aagaorgele and comparisons in iron and steel 


as well as in any other fundamental industry 
constantly are being drawn against a so-called 
business activity. However 


defined standard as to 


normal condition of 
there seems to be no clearly 
what constitutes a normal period. 


the growth of the country and 


Obviously with 


the industry, the 


normal level is subject to constant change. Cus- 
tomarily a year is said to be a normal one when 


capacity is fully employed and profits are satisfac- 
tory. Thus 1913 has come to be looked upon as a 
standard of prewar years against which all facts of 
the war period and subsequently may be compared. 

Actually 1913 is proved by mathematical formula 
to have been substantially a normal year. In a re- 
markably interesting and exact study of production 
trends in iron and steel appearing with various 
charts on page 297 in this issue, it is indicated that 
1913 production of steel was 100 per cent of normal 
basis as plotted, and of pig iron, 104 per cent of 
normal. The formula employed in this calculation 
is that accepted by leading economists as the most 


reliable means of ascertaining the future trend of 
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a fluctuating curve. It no doubt will prove sur- 
prising to many that the production line in 1920 
also stands practically at the theoretical normal 


level or at 100 per cent in steel ingots and castings 
Other years in which 


close to the 


and 97 per cent in pig iron. 
steel were 


1912. 


iron and 
1910 and 


The 100 per cent years according to the theoret 


the production of 


normal line, were 


ical standard, indeed, have been few. The abnormal 


ly high or low been the most numerous 
In the war period of 1916 to 1919, the production 


mark 


years have 


was well above the indicated normal line for 


these respective years. The year 1917 ig shown to 
have been the most out of line as to excess pro- 
duction in steel, of any year in modern history with 


In pig iron 1917 shows 
1916 


cent, by 


an output of 121 per cent. 
was exceeded by 
113 per 
1907 with 113 
1907 


in steel. 


however, 
1905 
per cent, and by 
1905, 1906 


normal scale 


112 per cent which, 
with 118 per cent, by with 
1906 with 117 
The 


well above the 


per 


cent. years and also were 


the chart tells a 
applicable and impressive under present busi- 
The 1914 to which the 


sellers are turning for 


Reversing the picture, story 


more 


ness conditions. year minds 


of buyers and present day 


comparisons, was practically three-quarters normal 


or 76 per cent in pig iron and 75 per cent in steel. 
Prior to that, the depression year of 1908 gages up 


67 per cent in pig iron and 60 per cent in steel. 
These figures help in the measuring and inter- 
preting of the present curtailment of the industry. 


Under the given rule, the rate of pig iron production 


in June was down to 33 per cent of the absolute 


normal and of steel, to 34 per cent. The June rate 
is typical of the 1921 year to date. These com- 
parisons demonstrate several things. They serve to 
prove how phenomenally depressed is the current 
rate of production in iron and steel. In fact, per 
capita output is back to the level of 25 years ago 


as shown by a separate chart accompanying the 


article. Furthermore the normal line of preduc- 


tion for the country is constantly rising. On the 


basis of reason or the average experience of years, 
the present situation is an impossible one and 
cannot long endure. The iron and steel industry 


has reached the position where an early recovery is 
The first 


are appearing. 


inevitable. tangible signs of this already 


Develop Foreign Tool Market 
branch of industry has felt the 


ERHAPS no’ brane f industry has fe 
business depression more than the machine tool 


and equipment trade. Invariably it is the first to 
feel the of a slack and the 
last to benefit in an era of industrial prosperity. When 
business started to fall off last year it was immediately 
reflected in the At the 


effects business season 


cancellation of orders for tools. 
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present time tools on dealers’ floors frequently repre- 
sent liabilities instead of assets. 


In many cases tool builders have resorted to price 


cutting in an effort to revive trade; in fact, present 
prices are estimated to be no more than 60 per cent 
above those of 1914. However, these reductions have 
not resulted in an increase in demand. Apparently 
nothing can be done to immediately revive trade in the 
machine tool field until general business starts an up- 
ward trend. 

A number of observers believe that the salvation of 
the tool industry lies in diverting part of the idle plant 
capacity to other lines of work and in developing the 
export market for machine tools. A few builders may 
be able to turn to the manufacture of commodities 
other than machine tools, but in the main this is out 
of the question in view of the enormous cost involved. 
Most large producers realize this and are confining 
their efforts to improvements in the designs of tools. 

Nota few tool manufacturers look to the export field 
as an outlet for their products. At present the only real 
obstacle to such trading is the unfavorable exchange 
situation, but despite this, American manufacturers 
should not lose sight of the fact that now is the time 
to lay the foundation for future business abroad. Ef- 
fective campaigns now will pave the way for good 
trading later en when favorable exchange rates per- 
mit European buyers to talk business. 





Preparing for the Future 


LTHOUGH 1921 is expected to reward fighters, 
A it is evident that at midnight next Dec. 31, 
hundreds of fighters still will be awaiting their 
reward. Admirable as was the western newspaper’s 
prophetic slogan as an incentive, it has fallen far short 
of covering the business situation. Surely it does not 
apply to the manufacturer who finds the demand for 
his product has fallen to 10 per cent of normal and 
will remain there until some outside influence, beyond 
the control of the industry itself, acts to revive buying. 
In many cases of this kind, manufacturers will do bet- 
ter to cease “fighting” and employ their energies toward 
putting their houses in order for the time when a 
good battle will be better rewarded. 

That a surprisingly large number of producers in 
the iron and steel industry are pursuing this policy is 
indicated by the amount of engineering work in 
progress. With pig iron production at its lowest ebb, 
furnace operators, particularly the smaller companies, 
are relining stacks, substituting skips and mechanical 
Stock distributors for the hand-operated equipment, 
and improving the ore handling and storing apparatus. 
Remodeling of rolling mills, although not as general as 
the blast furnace reconstruction work, is receiving at- 
tention in a number of plants. 

The tendency to prepare for the future is even 
more noticeable in the foundry industry, where the 
business depression has been felt keenly. In a number 


of cases engineers have been called in to completely 
revamp the layout of equipment in order to be able 
to produce castings economically when tle demand 
returns. 

Many new concerns will be ready to share in the 
flow of business. There probably are a hundred or 
more machine shops, foundries, metal working plants, 
small mills, etc., built during the past year, which will 
offer strong competition to established manufacturers 
when conditions improve. 

Therefore, it will be seen that while 1921 will re- 
ward those who could fight, there are a great number 
of manufacturers, who, unable or not preferring to 
do so, have been conserving their energy for future 
conflicts. To them, 1922 will bring rewards for their 
vision, courage and faith in the soundness of the 
foundation of business 





Pittsburgh Base and Competition 


EPORTS recently appearing. in the daily press 
R and also in some of those specialized publica- 

tions which are supposed to be more conversant 
with the history of the iron and steel market, to the 
effect that Pittsburgh base on steel products is being 
or is about to be abandoned, have a very familiar 
ring. If the self-same publications were consulted in 
1914, 1908, and at various other past periods of de- 
pressed business conditions and intensified competition, 
practically similar articles would be found there con- 
tained. In fact, a business slump if severe enough, 
is pretty sure to bring forth the prediction or advice 
to the country that the days of Pittsburgh plus are 
numbered. Still the old system has gone on through 
the years and each reviving state of business has found 
it in full effect. 

Irrespective of the fact that the equity of the Pitts- 
burgh basing system is under judicial question by 
reason of the complaint by various consumer groups 
before the federal trade commission, the present situa- 
tion is no different from that which has existed at 
various times in the past. Under the present condi- 
tion of keen competition, various mills have been 
quoting away the advantage of their location, by 
naming prices at Chicago, valley on local works, and 
giving the consumer part or all of the Pittsburgh 
freight. It would be a mistake for consumers to 
attach to this too much importance as a permanent 
development. It would be much wiser in the light of 
experience to regard this condition as a temporary one 
created by an exceedingly lean market where every 
producer is intent upon securing for himself the best 
portion possible of a limited offering tonnage. The 
situation actually is an economic one which is dic- 
tated by the laws of supply and demand. It tends 
to support the point of view that the Pittsburgh basing 
system is not an instrument of rigid price fixing but 
actually is responsive to the ebb and flow of the mar- 


ket. 
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. Jron and Steel Prices 














Composite Market Average 


Representing the Combined Average Prices per Ton of Fourteen Leading Iron and Steel Products. 
Yesterday, One Week, One Month, Three Months, One Year and Seven Years Ago 


August 3, 1921 July 27, 1921 
$36.56 $36.69 


Products Included Are Pig Iron, Billets, Slabs. Sheet Bars, Wire Rods, Steel Bars, Plates, Structural Shapes. Black. 
Galvanized and Blue Annealed Sheets. Tin Plate. Wire Nails and Black Pipe. 


May, 1921 


July, 1921 
$43.32 


$38.14 


August, 1914 


August, 1920 
$22.72 


$68.87 








SCRAP PRICES, PAGE 328; WAREHOUSE, ORE, CAST IRON PIPE, FERROALLOYS AND OTHER PRICES, PAGE 324 


Pig Iron 


Bessemer, valley seated $20.00 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh ........ 21.96 
i TE cass shes ccedtwe 18.00 
Basic, Pittsburgh ............ 19.96 
OME cccces bcahaaiees 19.00 to 20.00 
Basic delivered, eastern Pa.... 21.50 
Malleable, valley ......«...-- 20.00 
Malleable, Pittsburgh ........ 21.96 
Malleable, Chicago .......... 18.50 to 19.00 


20.00 to 21.00 


Malleable, Buffalo, furnace. ... 
24.00 to 25.00 


Malleable, del., eastern, Pa.... 





FOUNDRY IRON SILICONS 
No. 2 Northern.......... + 1.75 to 2.25 
No. 2 Southern foundry.... 1.75 to 2.25 
No. 2X East’n ond Virginia 2.25 to 2.75 
No. 1X Eastern.. . 2.75 and up 
No. 1 Chicago........ ecce 2.25 to 2.75 
No. 2 bende Eastern..... 1.75 to 2.25 











No. IX, eastern del. Phila... .$23.35 to 24.00 


BUR Eiken BED c de cccccccces Sete UO 25.00 
No. 2 foundry, valley........ 19.00 to 20.00 
No. 2 foundry, Pittsburgh.... 20.96 to 21.96 
No. 2 foundry, Buffalo........ 19.50 to 21.00 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago...... 18.00 to 19.00 
No. 2 foundry Ironton furnace 20.00 to 21.00 
No. .2 foundry, Cleveland...... 21.00 to 21.50 


No. 2X, eastern del. Phila.... 20.35 to 21.75 
No. 2X, eastern N. J., tidewater 20.80 to 22.50 
No. 2X, eastern del. Boston.. 25.06 to 27.06 
No. 2X foundry, Buffalo fur.. 21.25 to 22.25 
No. 2X, Buffalo del. Boston.. 25.46 to 26.46 
No. 2 foundry del. Philadelphia 20.35 to 21.50 
No. 2 foundry, N. J., tidewater 20.80 to 22.00 
No. 2 southern, Birmingham.. 19.00 to 20.00 
No. 2 southern, Cincinnati.... 23.50 to 25.50 
No. 2 southern, Chicago...... 25.66 to 26.66 
No. 2 southern, Philadelphia... , . 

No. 2 southern, Cleveland.... 25.66 to 26.66 
No. 2 southern, Boston...... 26.65 to 27.65 
No. 2 southern, St. Louis.... 24.72 to 25.72 
No. 2X, Virginia furnace .... 24.00 to 25.00 
No. 2X, Virginia Philadelphia 29.74 to 30.74 
No. 2X, Virginia Jereey City. * 29 to 31.29 
No. 2X, Virginia Boston..... 30.58 to 31.83 
Gray forge, eastern Pa. .... 21.25 to 22.75 
Gray forge, val., del., Pitts.. 19.46 
Low phos., standard, a: 36.00 to 37.00 
Low phos., standard, Phila 43.32 
Low phos., Lebanon furna nace. 35.00 
Charcoal, ‘Superior, Chicago. . 35.50 to 37.50 
Charcoal, ng eae 5.00 

very I 


8 per cent ase 
Jackson county, O., furnace. 27.50 
Tennessee, Chicago delivery. . 32.82 
Ohio brands, Chicago........ 32.82 
essemer Ferrosilicon 
Jackson County, Ohio, furnace 
De PEE Wee schdstvcccccerevceseesese $36.50 
it S  MOSPrerrrrTirty Terry ete 39.80 
MEER 6 0 0.05 60 c bree dnesonseoeces 43.10 
Res aidhodsccvbeerecdbseccies 47.10 
DPD. GA's ous webserdcedgeverece 52.10 
Coke 
Bechive, Ovens 

sescecees $2.75 to 3.00 

Connellsville foundry ........ 3.75to 4.00 
tas furmace ......... - 8.00to 8.50 
Pocahontas foundry ....... «+ 8.50to 9.50 
New River oem nove seoees 6.50 to 7.50 
New River foundry........... 8.00to 9.00 
Wise county furnace......... 5.25to 5.75 
Wise county foundry......... 6.00to 7.00 
Alabama furnace .........-. 4.50 to 5.00 
Alabama foundry ............ 5.50 to 6.00 

By-Product 
Foundry, Newark, N. J., del.......... $8.84 


Foundry, Chicago, ovens............. 11.25 





Semifinished Material 


BILLETS AND BLOOMS 


(4 x 4-inch) 
Open-hearth, Pittsburgh...... $30.00 
Open-hearth, Youngstown... .. 30.00 
Open-hearth, Philadelphia.... 35.74 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh........ 30.00 
Bessemer, Youngstown....... 30.00 
Forging, Philadelphia ...... 40.74 
Forging, Pittsburgh.......... 35.00 
SHEET BARS 
Open-hearth, Pittsburgh ...... $30.00 to 32.00 
Open-hearth, Youngstown .... 30.00 to 32.00 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh ........ 30.00 to 32.00 
Bessemer, Youngstown ....... 30.00 to 32.00 
SLABS 


Pittsburgh and Youngstown. .$30.00 to 31.00 
WIRE RODS AND s=nLP 


Wire rods, Pittsburgh. $42.00 
Grooved skelp, Pittsburgh. ae 1.85¢ 
Universal skelp, Pittsburgh... 1.85c¢ 
Sheared skelp, Pittsburgh.... 1.85¢ 


Shapes, Plates and Bars 


Structural shapes, Pittsburgh.. 1.70c to 1.85c 
Structural shapes, Philade _— a 2.05c to 2.20c 
Structural shapes New York.. 2.08c to 2.23c 


Structural shapes, Chicago.... 2.18¢ 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh..... 1.75c to 1.85c 


2.10¢ to 2.25¢ 


Tank plates, Philadelphia 
2.13c to 2.28¢ 


Tank plates, ew York 
Tank plates, Chicago eT 2 
Bars, soft steel, Pittsburgh... . 1 
Bars, soft steel, Philadelphia....... 2.10¢ 
Bars, soft steel, New York .......... 2 

? 


Bars, soft steel, Chicago.... 2.13¢ 
Bars, hard steel, Chicago..... 1.85c to 1.90¢ 
Bar iron, common, del. Pitts. 2.10c to 2.13c 
Bar iron, common, Philadelphia...... 2.10c 
Bar iron, common, New York........ 2.13c 


Bar iron, common, Chicago... 1.75¢ to 1.85¢ 


‘ 
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Hoops, Bands, Shafting 


2.40¢ to 2.50¢ 


Hoops, Pittsburgh ......... 
2.20¢ to 2.50c 


Bands, Pittsburgh ... 
Cold finished steel bare, Pitts- 


burgh base 


Rails, Track Material 


2.50c to 2.65c 


Standard bessemer rails, mill. . $45.00 
Standard open-hearth rails, mill 47.00 
Relaying rails, St. Louis.... 25.00 to 30.00 
Relaying rails, Pittsburgh..... 30.00 to 35.00 
Light rails, 25 to 45, mill 1.85c to 1.90c 
Angle bars, Pittsburgh base. 2.75¢ 
Angle bars, Chicago base. 2.75¢ 
Spises, railroad, P ittsburgh. . . 2.85c to 3.00c 
Spikes, railroad, Chicago... 3.38¢ 
Track bolts, re.» st 3.50e¢ to 4.00¢ 
Track bolts, Chicago......... 4.38c to 4.73¢ 
Tie plates, Pittsburgh......... 2.00¢ to 2.50c 
Tie plates, Chicago........... 2.30¢ 


Wire Products 


100 Ibs. jobbers, carloads; retailers, 10¢ more 


Wire nails, Pittsburgh....... $2.75 
Plain wire, Pittsburgh........ 2.50 
Galvanized wire, Pittsburgh... 3.00 
Barbed wire, painted, Pitts... 2.90 
Barbed wire, galv., Pittsburgh 3.40 
Polished staples, Pittsburgh... 2.90 
Galvanized staples, Pittsburgh. 3.40 
Coated nails per count keg, Pitts. 2.35 » 


Chain, Piling, Strip Steel 
Chain, 1 in. proof coil, Pitts. 5.90c¢ 
Sheet piling base, Pittsburgh... 1.80c to 1.90c 
Hot rollec strip steel. Pitts- 

burgh stamping quality.... 2.40c to 2.60c 
Cold rolled strip steel, hard coils, 1% 
inches and wider by 0.100-inch and heavier, 
SES Sui, 6 Okbecuendads deters 4.00¢ to 4.25c¢ 


Sheets 
SHEET MILL BLACK 


No, 28, open-hearth, Pittsburgh 3.00c to 3.25¢ 
No. 28, bessemer, Pittsburgh. 3.00c to 3.25c 
No. 28, open-hearth, Phila... . 3.35c to 3.60c 
No. 28, open-hearth, Chicago.. 3.38c¢ to 3.63c 


TIN MILL BLACK 
No. 28, open-hearth, Pittsburgh. 3.00c to 3.50c 
No. 28, open hearth, Chicago.. 3.38c to 3.88c 
GALVANIZED 
No. 28, open-hearth, Pittsbgh. 4.00c to 4.25c 
No. 28, bessemer, Pittsburgh. 4.00c to 4.25c 
No. 28, open-hearth, Phila.... 4.35c to 4.60 
No. 28, open-hearth, Chicago. 4.38c to 4.63c 
BLUE ANNEALED 
No, 10, open-hearth, Pittsburgh 2.40c to 2.65c 
No. 10, bessemer, Pittsburgh 2.40c to 2.65c 
No. 10, open-hearth, Phila.... 2.70c to 3.00c 
No. 10, open-hearth, Chicago 2.78c to 3.03c 


Tin Plate 
Per 100 Ib. box 
Tin plate, coke base, Pitts. $ 5.50 to 5.75 


Iron and Steel Pipe 
Base Discounts Pittsburgh to Jobbers Carloads 


Black Galv. 
1 to 3-inch, butt steel... 64% $2 
1 to 1%-inch, butt iron.. 39% 24% 
Boiler Tubes 
Steel, 3% to 13 inches, c. 1......... . 52 off 


Carcoal iron, 3% to 4% inches, c. 1.. 27 off 
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Prices Past and Present 
Representative market figures yesterday, one month ago. three months ago and one year ago 
Aug. 3, July, May, Aug., Aug. 3, July, Mav. Aug., 
1921 1921 1921 1920 1921 1921 1921 1920 | 
PIG IRON FINISHED MATERIAL Continued ° 
Bessemer, valley, del., Pittsburgh $21.96 $22.96 $26.06 $49.50 Iron bars, Philadelphia ......... $2.10 $2.15 $2.35 $4.75 
Basic, valley, del., Pittsburgh... 19.96 20.86 23.96 49.40 Iron bars, Chicago mill.......... 75 1.96 2.45 3.75 
No. 2 Foundry, val, del., Pitts.. 21.46 22.06 25.56 49.65 Beams, Pittsburgh mill ........ 1.80 1.90 2.20 3.15 
No. 2 Foundry, Chicago........ 18.50 19.35 22.85 46.00 Beams, Philadelphia ............ 2.15 2.15 2.55 3.50 
Lake Superior charcoal, Chicago. 35.50 36.85 38.50 57.50 ensie Ce | cdaate deo eawese 2.18 2.33 2.58 3.52 
DE, CRE  cccccevevcccese 20.00 20.40 24.10 48.25 Tank plates, Pittsburgh 1.75 1.85 2.20 3.50 
Malleable, Chicago ............. 18.50 19.35 23.35 46.50 Tank plates, Chicago » de dbh 2.13 2.33 2.58 3.77 
*Southern No. 2, Birmingham... 19.00 20.25 22.50 42.00 Tank plates, Philadelphia ........ 2.15 2.15 2.55 3.625 
*Southern Ohio, No. 2 Ironton.. 20.00 20.50 24.50 46.50 Sheets, blk., No. 28, Pittsburgh... 3.25 3.35 4.00 7.00 
Basic eastern del. eastern Pa..... 21.50 22.25 25.00 47.40 Sheets, blue anl., No. 10, Pitts 2.40 2.55 3.10 5.00 
**No. 2x, Virginia furnace ..\... 24.00 24.50 27.00 49.25 Sheets, galv., No. 28, Pittsburgh 4.25 4.35 5.00 7.50 
**No. 2X, eastern del. Phila...... 20.85 23.50 26.10 51.00 Wire nails, Pittsburgh.......... 2.75 2.85 3.10 4.00 
Gray forge val. del. Pittsburgh... 19.46 20.56 24.86 47.80 COKE— 
Ferromanganese, 80 per cent, del. 75.00 75.00 83.00 193.75 Connellsville furmace ovens...... 2.75 2.75 3.25 17.7 
SEMIFINISHED MATERIAL— ° ’ Connellsville foundry, ovens...... 4.00 4.45 4.85 18.25 
Sheet bars, bessemer, Pittsburgh 32 00 34.00 39.00 70.00 OLD MATERIAL— 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pitts... 32.00 34.00 39.00 = 71.25 Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh.. 12.00 12.00 13.65 27.75 
Billets bessemer, Pittsburgh.... 30.00 32 25 37 0 61.25 Heavy melting steel, eastern Pa... 11.75 11.25 11.80 2410 
Billets, open-hearth, Pittsburgh.. 30.00 32.25 37.00 1.25 Heavy melting steel, Chicago..... 10.75 10.55 11.50 24.15 
FINISHED MATERIAL— No. 1 wrought, eastern Pa...... 14.50 14.75 15.25 33.25 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh ......... 1.75 1.85 2.1 3.25 No. 1 wrought, Chicago......... 10.00 10.25 11.85 28.50 
Steel bars, Chicago.......--..-. 2.03 2.28 2.48 $2 Rerolling rails, Chicago.......... 11.75 12.45 13.25 38.00 
*1.75 to 2.25 silicon %*2.25 to 2.75 silicon. 


Pig lron Inquiries on Increase 


Some Interest Shown in Forward Requirements and Bookings Are More Active— 
Sharon Melter Buys 2000 Tons of Basic at $18, Valley—Ohio 
Silveries Reduced $8—Sentiment Generally Better 


Philadelphia, Aug. 2.—The heaviest period. Some interests state they ex- improvement and foundries are covering 
tonnage in months was placed on the pect to ship in August from certain for current requirements. Inquiry ‘is 
eastern pig iron makers’ books during plants fully 100 per cent more than in’ more widespread; production which all 
the month of July. Eastern Pennsyl- July. The tonnage forwarded in July season has exceeded sales in the past 
vania makers have taken a total of was barely equal to that in June which few dave has fallen noticeably behind 
25,000 to 30,000 tons during that period, in turn was less than in May. Buyers 414 Acliveries oer wen ee> le { Se bonm ~ 
much of it in this district and much are coming into the market a little 7. yy.) ville . Wis OSS TSCM Cee: 
also. for New York and New England more freely but still principally for °°, *SySv™s, is. furnace of the 
districts. Apparently as the result of carloads. No trace of buyers’ interest Steel & Tube Co. of America was blown 
the less aggressive competition of Buf- in future shipments yet is to be seen. ©Ut Friday, cutting down ‘merchant 
falo makers, eastern makers are show- One producer in the week sold 1100 foundry iron production in this district 

about 50 per cent. The attitude of most 








ing less of a disposition to repeat some 
of the low prices done in the past 
week. Trading in that period brought 
out $20, and even as low as $19, eastern 
Pennsylvania furnace on actual sales 
of No. 2 (1.75 to 2.25 silicon) both 
plain and No. 2X (2.25 to 2.75 silicon) 
with only a little higher for No. 1X 
2.75 to 3.25 silicon). In some sases 
prices as low as $1850 to $19 fur- 
nace, for No. 2 plain have been done, 
but there is some doubt as_ to 
whether such prices were in connection 
with bona fide offers. Nothing lower 
than $19 to $20 appears to have been a 
factor in the market. The present 
minimum appears to be $19.50, furnace, 
with a tendency again to ask for a dif- 
ferential of at least 50 cents on No. 2X 
over No. 2 plain. In a few cases some 
second half tonnage was placed, but 
consumers buying at the lowest prices 
for nearby delivery were refused when 
they sought to place tonnage to the 
end of the year at these figures. Some 
malleable was sold at $22.50, eastern 
Pennsylvania furnace. Gray forge and 
basic are nominal. 


August Shipments Improve 


Cleveland, Aug. 2.—August shipments 
of pig iron are starting off at an in- 
creased rate and producers are being 
led to believe from various indications 
that the month will prove to be the 
best in tonnage moved in a considerable 


tcns in small lots and another about 
as much while a third disposed of 
around 500 tons. One producer with 
furnaces along the lakes and in the 
valleys is reported holding to $20, fur- 
nace, for the base or lower grades and 
another to $20.50, base, valley. All 
the reported sales of the week were on 
this basis. Occasional buyers report 
their ability to obtain iron under $20, 
furnace. A 100-ton sale of southern 
iron to this territory was made at $19, 
Birmingham or $25.66, Cleveland. The 
American Radiator Co. again was in 
the market this week inquiring for 1400 
tons for Detroit and 250 tons for 
Springfield, O. 


Will Blow In Furnace 


Buffalo, Aug. 2—A local furnace will 
blow in on one stack this week and 
operate for about a month on _ basic. 
One local seller has taken about 1000 
tons of foundry during the week at 
$19 to $21. <A furnace reports inquiry 
of 2900 tons and sales of less than 
300 tons. Most of this iron was other 
than No. 2 grade (1.75 to 2.25 silicon). 
The 2.25 to 2.75 silicon product was 
sold at $22, the 3.25 to 3.75 silicon .at 
$23 and as high as $25 was obtained 
on very high silicon iron. 


Now Ship From Stock 


Chicago, Aug. 2.—The movement of 
pig iron during the past week shows 


furnaces is to cut production and to 
wait for a shortage to develop in at- 
tempting to stiffen prices. Some steel 
companies well stocked with foundry iron 
are willing to make concessions on round 
tonnages. The reduction in silveries by 
Jackson county, O., producers so far has 
been without effect, except to cause Red 
river makers to meet the new prices. Re- 
cently quotations against 100 tons of 
7 per cent silicon brought out prices be- 
low the Jackson county figure. A price 
of $34 for a moderate tonnage of char- 
coal iron was underbid in one case. 


Buys Basic at $18 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 2.—Prior to blow- 
ing in its blast furnace last week, 
the Sharon Steel Hoop Co., purchased 
2000 tons of basic pig iron at $18, 
valley, from a valley steelworks. No 
inquiries for basic are before sellers 
although a few small ones for bes- 
semer iron continue to be _ issued 
from time to time. This usually in- 
volved single carloads although one 
from Canada came in recently for 100 
tons. Most of this business including 
the latter order had been closed on 
basis of $20, valley. Compilations made 
by W. P. Snyder & Co. of the sales 
prices prevailing in bessemer and 
basic pig iron during July reveal the 
following averages: $20.875 on  bes- 
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semer and $18.802 on basic. This com- 
pares with $23 and $20.70 respectively 
for June and $24.25 and $21.875 re- 
spectively for May. Small lots of 
foundry iron only continue to be sold 
on the basis of $19 to $19.50 valley 
for the No. 2 grade (1.75 to 2.25 
silicon). ‘ No sizable inquiries are cur- 
rent, buyers continuing their policy 
of supplying their immediate wants in 
the spot market in lots of from 50 
to 100 tons. Occasionally, as much 
as 200 or 250 tons are bought. Some 
blast furnaces are being blown in and 
others are contemplating but in every 
case steelworks furnaces are involved. 
The Pittsburgh Steel Co. blew in 
one at Monessen a week ago and 
last Saturday the Lowellsville, O. 
stack of the Sharon Steel Hoop Co. 
was placed in operation. The Wheel- 
ing Steel & Iron Co. contemplates 
blowing in one at Wheeling shortly. 
Sentiment Is Improved 

Boston, Aug. '2.—While a.distinct im- 
provement in sentiment is noticed in 
the pig iron business in New England 
the aetual volume of business during 
the past week has been the smallest 
ot the year. Many of the large Con- 
necticut foundries are closed and in Mas- 
sachusetts operations are continuing at 
the bare minimum. For the most part 
consumers are out of the market. 
The situation with the smaller con- 
sumers can be summarized in the op- 
erations of a central Massachusetts plant 
which normally melts about 65 tons of 
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pig iron a day, but is now handling only 
16 tons. No general disposition to shade 
prices is evident. On the contrary one 
large Eastern Pennsylvania furnace is 
understood to have announced an ad- 
vance of $2 in price, takine the position 
that it is time to stop selling iron for 
less than cost. No business has been 
done on this basis locally, however. On 
the contrary, it is reported a quotation 
of $20 furnace on Eastern Pennsylvania 
iron was rejected in favor of a lower 
bid, - but whether this was resale or 
not is not known. A small lot of lake 
charcoal iron has been sold, the price 
not stated, but it is understood a round 
tonnage would go at $35 furnace In- 
quiries seem slightly larger. \ large 
Massachusetts textile interest is in the 
market for 700 tons of special analysis 
iron, which has not yet been* placed 
and a Rhode Island foundry seeks 100 
tons. A central Massachusetts foundry 
is in the market for 200 tons of 2.75 to 
3.25 silicon iron and another inquiry 
for 200 tons is pending. 


Second Half Buying Increases 
New York, Aug. 


2.—Pig iron buy- 
ing reflected an increase in volume 
during the past week here. sookings 
of foundry iron aggregated at least 
3500 to 4000 tons. At least 1500 tons 
of this total is for shipment over the 
remainder of the year. Consumers are 
showing increased interest in forward 
requirements and of about 2500 tons 
involved in current inquiries, 1000 
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tons are for second half. ‘Prices paid 
for second half iron now are about 
the same as is being paid for prompt 
and nearby deliveries. Most of the 
trading here is the past week in- 
volved eastern Pennsylvania foundry, 
which went at prices ranging from 
$20 to $20.50 and $21, furnace, both 
for 1.75 to 2.25 and 2.25 to 2.75 per 
cent silicon. In some cases the fur- 
nace refused to duplicate these figures. 
Quite generally, however, the silicon 
differentials are being waived on at- 
tractive business for the present. In 
at least one case 2.75 to 3.25 silicon 
was sold at the same price as 1.75 to 
2.25. An Easton, Pa., consumer is in 
the market for 500 tons of 1.75 to 2.25 
silicon for nearby shipment. One east- 
ern Pennsylvania furnace in July sold 
five times as much iron as in the whole 
of June. This is not saying as much 
as seems apparent, as the total for 
June was small as compared with oth- 
er months this year. Other makers, 
however, also had much larger book- 
ings in July than they had for June, 
and there is no mistaking the fact that 
demand is on an increasing scale. Re- 
ports from the foundries are favor- 
able. A large number of eastern found- 
ries are operating at a bigger rate than 
a few weeks ago. Some of them have 
booked orders of late which enable 
them to operate to full capacity. Pros- 
pects for a continued good pig iron 
demand, therefore, are considered good. 
The American Manganese Mfg. Co. 
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just has booked an order for 450 
tons of 1.75 to 2.25 silicon foundry 
for the Washington navy yard, at $25, 
delivered, for iron with a maximum 
of .06 sulphur. 


Reduce High Siliceous Sharply 


Cincinnati, Aug. 2.—Furnaces in the 
Jackson county district have announced 
a reduction of $8 on silveries, and $8.50 
on bessemer ferrosilicon. The new 
schedule of prices is as follows: Sil- 
veries, 6 per cent, $25; 7 per cent, $27; 
cent, $29.50; 


8 per cent, $27.50; 9 per $ 
10 per cent, $31.50; 11 per cent, $34; 
12 per cent, $36.50. Bessemer terro- 


silicon, 10 per cent, $36.50; 11 per cent, 
$39.80; 12 per cent, $43.10; 13 per cent, 


$47.10; 14 per cent, $52.10. On _ the 
other hand there appears to be a 
slight firming tendency in foundry pig 
iron. Southern Ohio No. 2 iron still is 


available at $20 and $20.50, Ironton, and 
considerable tonnage has been sold dur- 
ing the past week at these figures. 
The furnace booking the business has 
refused to make contracts covering 
the remainder of the year under $21. 
Another producer declares that it ts 
offering no iron below $22. Small lot 
buying continues to increase in volume 
and it is probable that the aggregate of 
sales in the past week has been largely 
in excess of any like period since the 


beginning of the depression. More in- 
quiries also have been current, but 
these have not been for more than 
carload lots save in two _ instances 
where consumers have sought quota 
tions on 100 tons each. 


Production To Be Increased 


Birmingham, Ala., Aug. 1.- 
quotations in the South continue weak 
With production held down and a little 
selling, there has been a reduction ot 
surplus stocks to such an extent that 
several of the furnace interests may 
be short on some grades. To prevent 
this resumption of operations is under 
consideration. The Woodward: Iron 
Co. is to blow in a furnace this week. 
The company then will have two stacks 
on foundry iron, the only two inde 
pendent furnaces in operation in the 
district. The Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
Railroad Co. has four furnaces on basic 


Pig iron 


iron. Quotations of pig iron in_ this 
district are down to $19 for No. 2 
foundry (1.75 to 2.25 silicon). While 
consumers are buying for immediate 


needs they are manifesting no interest 


as to the future. Concessions are 
asked for by consumers when they 
enter the market with tonnages ol 
more than two or three cars and 
report has it that a large sale was made 
on a basis of $18 per ton. The Sloss- 
Sheffield Steel & Iron Co. has a 
large supply of iron on hand and can 
meet all demands for some time. Lit- 
tle iron is expected to be sold out- 
side of the immediate southern terri- 
tory because of railroad freight rates, 
but there is a feeling that some rate 
reductions are to be made _ before 
long. Cast iron pipe plants, sanitary 
pipe works, radiator plants, stove 
works and two or three small foun- 


dries are still buying in hand-to-mouth 
fashion. Nine furnaces are in condition 
for operation on 24 hours’ notice. All 
have plenty of raw material on hand. 


Foundry Inquires for 1100 Tons 


St. Louis, Aug. 1—A _ St. Louis 
foundry is inquiring for 1100 tons of 
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ton crop vary considerably, but no 
doubt exists that the total yield will be 
30 to 40 per cent under that of a year 
ago In southern Missouri, Arkansas 
and Oklahoma the outlook is better 
than elsewhere. Collections in the win- 
ter wheat areas have showed decided 
improvement, and the outlook for fall 
trade is good. Prices for pig iron con- 
tinue soft and decidedly uncertain. Some 
business has been done below anything 
thus far recorded on the present down- 
ward movement. The leading local pro- 
ducer continues to quote $21.25, de- 
livered, St. Lowis. It is stated that 
$18, Chicago, was done for 1.75 to 
2.25 per cent silicon, and more could 
be had on that basis. Stocks of local 
makers are fairly large. Buying by the 
stove plants is confined to carlots for 
immediate delivery. 


Coke Demand Improving 


Lighting of Blast Furnaces Creates More Activity—Pipe Maker Engages 
Tonnage—Foundry Cut at Boston—New York Market Stronger 


COKE PRICES, PAGE 266 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 2.—More activity is 
noted this week among beehive coke 
yvens, 1d more coke is being con 
sumed This is brought about by the 
blowing in oft a blast furnace by the 
Pi:tsburgh Steel Lo., at Monessen, 


Pa., and one by the Sharon Steel Hoop 
The 


Co., at Lowellville, O. former 

| supply its coke requirements from 
its operations at Alicia. The Sharon 
company, the trade understand, is cov- 


ered by a contract for Connellsville 


coke It is not divulged whether this 
Is a new contract or a reimstatement 
of an older arrangement rhe Sharon 


ompany, however, recently negotiated 
with several producers on the basis of 
11,000 to 12,000 tons monthly for the 
balance of the year and then stated 
that a quotation of $3 was too high 
Among the inquiries for furnace coke 
! than blast furnace purposes 


The 


lor other 


is one calline for five carloads. 

business probably will be closed at a 
price below $2.75, since standard fur- 
nace coke is not required Another 
inquiry from an eastern source calls 
for 500 tons. The spot furnace coke 
market is quotable at $2.75 to $3. The 
H ( Frick Coke ( Bus all of whose 


ovens are idle, has again reduced wages 
10 per cent, effective Aug. 1. This 
brings wages approximately to the level 


of Nov. 10, 1917. Demand for foundry 
coke is intermittent. One brand of 
foundry coke, the production of which 
has called for the continuous opera- 
tion of 150 ovens for some time, was 
reduced this week from $4 75 to $4, 
ovens. While a good grade of foundry 
coke can be bought around $3.75, 
‘ther brands are, selling at $4.25 and 
$4.50. The spot market is quotable at 
$3.75 to $4.50 A cast iron pipe maker 
which has not been buying coke for 
many weeks, came into the market this 


week and producers may be forced to 
light more ovens to supply its needs. 
Production, according to the Connells- 
ville Courier, for the week ending July 
23, totaled 21,500 as compared with 
21,480 tons the preceding week. 


Some Improvement Expected 


Boston, Aug. 2—The New England 


foundry coke was re- 
today by local producers from 
$10.91 to $10.66 Little change has 
been noted in the volume of business 
moving. Stocks are understood to be 
running low and the disposition is to 
look for improvement shortly. 


Wants 2200 Tons of Foundry Coke 


Cincinnati, Aug. 
dustry is in the market for 


quotation on 
duced 


some 


2—A western in- 
2200 tons 


of 72-hour foundry coke, for which 
business there is considerable active 
competition. Small tonnage business 


is improving, but apparently is having 
little effect on the market. Prices are 
unchanged The belief is growing that 
there will be no further scaling down. 

Tone Somewhat Improved 


New York, Aug. 2.—A stronger tone 
is reflected in the foundry coke busi- 


ness here. At least two beehive in- 
terests who were doing as low as 
$3.75, Connellsville, net, have refused 


to sell at less than $4. The market as 
a whole may be quoted at $4 to $4.50, 
Connellsville. Special brands continue 
to bring orders at $5. Coke sellers 
here report increased trading in found- 
ry fuel for shipment through Septem- 
ber and October. The Seaboard By- 
Products Coke Co. continues to quote 
$4.50, Connellsville, on by-product 
foundry coke for August shipment. 


Contracting Smallest on Record 


St. Louis, Aug. 1—Coke buying 
still is confined to small tonnages for 
immediate shipment. Furnace grades 
are especially dull, with prices weak. 
The only stacks in blast are those of 
the St. Louis Coke & Chemical Co., 
which manufactures its own fuel. This 
interest reports it is shipping its cur- 
rent make of coke and has a fair 
demand for its domestic sizes. Foun- 
dries are indifferent as to future sup- 
plies, and contracting for the last half 
is the smallest ever known here at 
this time of year. The range on Con- 
nellsville foundry coke is $3.75 to $4.25 
ovens, though special brands have 
sold up to $5 in small amounts. 
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ar Aggregate Is Larger 


Numerous Small Tonnages Swelling Volume of Business—1.70c Done 


on Merchant Steel—Refined Iron Reduced to 2.25c 


BAR PRICES, PAGE 266 


Chicago, Aug. 2.—The price of soft 
steel bars, which is nominal at 2.13c, 
Chicago, is subject to some variation 
depending on the tonnage asked for. 
Hope for a pronounced increase in de- 
mand has been fufilled and one interest 
says sales during the week have fallen 
off slightly. Reports of transactions at 
2.00c Chicago are frequently heard. Condi- 
tions are so quiet that an order for 500 
tons some times is sufficient to cause 
a mill to start up. The desire to con- 
tinue leads to offers of concessions in 
an attempt to secure additional tonnage- 
Hard steel bars are without feature, 
although a large purchase of rerolling 
rails by one interest is thought to in- 
dicate increased production. 

The bar iron market is quiet and 
production is lower than a week ago. 
In the absence of large tonnage there 
seems to be little if any price cutting. 


Sale Made at 1.70c 


New York, Aug. 2.—Two carloads 
of steel bars were booked by one 
of the leadiing independent mills dur- 
ing the past week at 1.70c, base, Pitts- 
burgh, or $1 per ton less than the 
1.75c price which has been regarded 
as the market. This order was _ tak- 
en in conjunction with a tonnage of 
plates. On usual business 1.75c base, 
is being done. Important tonnage is 
lacking, and the market is not being 
tested out in an active way. While 
1.65c, Pittsburgh, has been reported 
as done on a fair lot of iron bars, 
confirmation of this is lacking, and 
it appears that the market continues 
steady at 1.75c. 


Two Tonnages Placed 


Buffalo, Aug. 2—One order has 
been obtained in this district for 800 
tons of soft steel bars. Another order 
was for 400 tons, placed with a local 
sales. agency. Carload business is 
reported to be improving. 

Refined Iron Bars Reduced 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 2.—Reports of con- 
cessions under 1.75c, base Pittsburgh, 
on merchant steel bars appear to be 
unfounded so far as the producers here 
are concerned. Apparently that price 
is holding more firmly than is 1.85c on 
plates and shapes. Bar producers are 
not willing to shade 1.75c for the 
small amount of business offered. Sales 
at present chiefly comprise 50 to 100 
tons, although many orders placed are 
for smaller tonnages. One large valley 
bar producer obtained orders for ap- 
proximately 800 tons, made up of small 
lots, last week, and business this week 
started out on the same basis, the first 
order calling for 70 tons. The New 
York Central railroad wants about 150 
tons. 

Refined iron bars are lower, being 
reduced from 2.50c to 2.25c, base Pitts- 
burgh. Inquiries have increased slight- 
ly and small sales are made more fre- 
quently. A demand for refined iron for 
staybolts is noted in connection with 
the various railroad repair programs 


Low phosphorus melting bars still are 
quotable at 5.00c, base Pittsburgh. 


Ford Purchases 800 tons 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 2.—While it was re- 
ported that the Ford Motor Co. entered 
the market recently for approximately 
3000 tons of cold-drawn steel bars, it 
appears that the figure was much too 
high, although the tonnage may have in- 
cluded other kinds of steel. That com- 
pany purchased last week approximately 
800 tons of cold-drawn steel, but con- 
siderable cold-drawn wire was included. 
It is understood that this bar business 
went at a concession under the prevail- 
ing price of 2.65c base Pittsburgh. The 
fact that some business recently placed 
went at 2.50c makes the market quot- 
able at 2.50c to 2.65c, base Pittsburgh. 
The 2.50c price gives $15 for conversion 
when 1.75c on hot bars is considered. 
It is generally understood that the 
American Steel & Wire Co.'s price still 
remains at 2.75c, base Pittsburgh, on 
cold-drawn bars. 


Total of Demand Increasing 


Philadelphia, Aug. 2.—The total of 
steel bar demand shows a slight in- 
crease in this district. Current sales 
apparently are all at 1.75c base. Busi- 
ness of a character to afford thorough 
test is lacking. Consumers seem wait- 
ing to see if this figure is firm. 


Number of Sales Larger 


Cleveland, Aug. 2—New business’ in 
steel bars is in better volume but the 
tonnage is made up of numerous lots 
and sizable purchases are few. Some 
of the business in bands which recently 
has been up in this territory has been 
closed. Reports that some mills have 
named as low as 1.90c Pittsburgh on 
bands‘ appear to be unfounded. Where 
some mills have quoted 1.90c on a har 
car base with band extras, the net 
price is about 2.20c, Pittsburgh. The 
range in the market seems to be from 
2.20 to 2.40c, Pittsburgh. Steel bars 
are well maintained at 1.75c, Pittsburgh. 


Nut and Bolt Inquiries 
Again Fall Off 


NUT AND BOLT PRICES, PAGE 324 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 2.—That a _ wide 
open market exists on nuts, bolts and 
rivets, with quotations made depend- 
ing upon the character and size of 
the inquiry, is generally conceded. On- 
ly few inquiries are current and typi- 
fving the condition in the trade the 
Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt Co. practically 
will be shut down until Sept. 1 unless 
a revival in business precedes that 
date. Other plants either operate par- 
tially one week and shut down the 
next or operate only two or three days 
a week, according to the way business 
comes in. Users’ needs are not heavy 
and only small inquiries are issued 
and orders placed are even smaller 
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in many cases. The usual discount on 
carriage bolts, rolled thread, 3/8 x 6 
inches, as well as smaller and shorter, 
is 65.and 10 off, but that and other 
regular discounts are understood to 
be nominal. While one case where 
2.40c and 2.50c was quoted on struc- 
tural and boiler rivets, respectively, 
is noted, some other sales this week 
have been made at 2.65c and 2.75c 


New Market Established 


Philadelphia, Aug. 2.—Cutting of bolt 
and nut prices of late has led to the 
establishment of the eastern market at 
65 and 10 to 70 off for large bolts 
One order recently was booked at 78 
off but this was on some exceptionally 
good track supply orders. 

Cheerfulness Continues 

Cleveland, Aug. 2.—The better feel- 
ing which has prevailed in the_ bolt, 
nut and rivet market in this district 
is continuing, despite the occasional 
shading of prices which is encountered 
on attractive business. One maker of 
bolts and nuts in this city reports July 
was the best month for orders and 
shipments it has had since January. 
Interest is being maintained in the New 
York Central railroad’s buying this 
week of track bolts and nuts as well as 
in the general run of small inquiries 
and orders before the trade. A local 
rivet makercontinues to quote 2.75c and 
2.85c for structural and boiler rivets, 
respectively, although others have 
shaded these levels. 


Steelworks Operations in 
Valley Increase 


Youngstown, O., Aug. 2.—Operating 
schedules this week at steelworks 
throughout the Mahoning valley show 
a substantial increase over those main- 
tained during the past seven months 
Sheet mill operation reached 52 per 
cent of capacity and this rate is ex- 
pected to be maintained throughout the 
week.. This is the best showing in this 
branch of the industry since Dec. 13, 
1920 when 62 per cent of sheet mill 
capacity was engaged. 

Five additional open-hearths at plants 
oi independent steelmakers were placed 
on line this week, bringing the rate up 
to 45 per cent of capacity. The in- 
crease in operating conditions is due 
largely to an accumulation of orders 
and to the demands of the trade for 
immediate delivery, although two com- 
panies report their present mill schedules 
represent new business. 

Of the 55 active sheet mills, the Trum- 
bull Steel Co. has 12; the Brier Hill 
Steel Co., Newton’ Steel Co. and Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co., 10 each; the 
epublic Iron & Steel Co., eight, and 
the Sharon Steel Hoop Co., five 

With the Republic Iron & Steel Co. 
starting six open-hearths after having 
its steelmaking departments idle for five 
weeks, the number of active independent 
units now totals 23. Other operators 
of open-hearths in the valley this week 
include the Trumbull Steel Co., with 
two, Brier Hill Steel Co. with seven, 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. with five 
and Sharon Steel Hoon Co. with three. 

Blast furnace capacity now engaged 
includes seven steelworks stacks, the 
Sharon Steel Hoop Co. having lit its 
Mary furnace at Lowellville, O., late 
last week. The Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co. and the Carnegie Steel Co. 
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have two stacks each in blast, while the 
Republic Iron & Steel Co. and the 
Brier Hill Steel Co. have one each 
blowing. The rate of blast furnace 
operations in the Mahoning valley is 
new 26 per cent of capacity. 

The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 
is operating its bessemer department 
this week and two tube mills. The 
Trumbull Steel Co. has six hot tin 
mills and its strip departments in action. 
The Republic Iron. & Steel Co. has 
four bar mills, two skelp and three 
tube mills rolling, and its bessemer con- 
verters blowing. 


Ore Shipment 16,000,000 
Tons Behind 1920 


ORE PRICES, PAGE 324 


Cleveland, Aug. 2.—Shipments of 
Lake Superior iron ore this season 
to Aug. 1 amount to .approximately 
10,220,000 tons, as compared with 
26,079111 tons in the same poriod last 
year. Shipments last month were 
about 3,850,000 tons, the last two days’ 
tonnage being estimated, against 9,638,- 
606 tons in July, 1920. 

Most of the shippers are sending 
along some tonnage on contracts, but 
the open market business continues to 
be extremely limited. It develops that 
another cargo of approximately 10,000 
tons has been sold to the St. Louis 
Coke & Chemical Co., in addition to 
the sale made to this interest and re- 
ported two weeks ago. In all, about 
30,000 tons have now been placed at 
St. Louis- by two ore shippers. The 
largest inquiry in the market this 
week is one for 5000 to 10,000 tons of 
ore, on which a leading interest has 
quoted the regular prices. 


Still Curtailing Work 


Duluth, Aug. 2.—Miners on _ the 
Minnesota ranges have cheerfully ac- 
cepted the 10 per cent wage reduction 
made by the Oliver Iron Mining Co., 
effective Aug. 1. Operations on the 
ranges are being further curtailed 
and it is predicted that August ship- 
ments down the lakes will make the 
poorest showing this year. Some oper- 
ators are hoping for better conditions 
in the ore trade by late fall, but no 
plans for resumption are being made. 
An encouraging feature of the situa- 
tion is the fact that stock piles are 
being shipped out from some mines. 


Meets Independent Price 


New York, Aug. 2.—Official confir- 
mation was made today by Chairman E. 
H. Gary, of the United States Steel 
Corp., of recent reports that the Steel 
corporation is meeting new low prices 
quoted by independent mills. When his 
attention was called to an article in a 
financial paper here today, Judge Gary 
said: 

“The statement published in the 
Wall Street Journal Aug. 2 concerning 
prices of steel products is substantially 
correct with the modification that our 
subsidiaries have not made any re- 
ductions excepting to meet prices of 
leading independent manufacturers. 
Prices generally would have reached the 
low point as many if not most of the 
manufacturers are at present selling 
below cost of production.” 
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Plate Prices Are Easier 


Sales Made at 1.75c¢ and 1.80c—Miscellaneous Tonnage Increasing— 


Western Tank Inquiries Promising Some Business 


PLATE PRICES, PAGE 266 


Philadelphia, Aug. 2.—Current plate 
business is small and not sufficient to 
afford a test of how firm is the present 
price of 1.85c, Pittsburgh. Require- 
ments are being held up by customers 
It is felt that buying will result at the 
present price if the mills show they 
are in earnest in adhering to it. Busi- 
ness in the past week included a num- 
ber of small lots, amounting to as 
much as 200 tons each. All these 
apparently went. at 1.85c, eastern mill 
Operations range from 15 to 25 per 
cent. Bids have been opened on the 
Torresdale pipe line, Philadelphia, re- 
quiring 430 tons of plates. No action 
has been taken as yet on the Red D 
boats or the Akron pipe line tonnages. 
The feeling with respect to prices is 
reflected by one eastern maker who 
says: “Increases in transportation over 
prewar costs amount to $7.85 per ton; 
fuel and supplies, $7.10, and wages, 
$5.64, a total of $20.59. Subtracting 
this from a price of $44.80 per gross 
ton at 2.00c per pound leaves $24.21 
or 1.08¢ per pound. Taking the 1.85c 
base price this reduces the price on 
plates to the equivalent of about 95c 
per 100 pounds. The average price 
for 10 years before the war was’ 1.5lc 
per pound.” 


Competition Is Keen 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 2.—On the small 
amount of plate business offered, com- 
petition is keen and various prices un- 
der the 1.85c, base Pittsburgh, have 
been done. Small sales have been 
made at 1.80c, and the impression 
seems to prevail that tonnage business 
would bring out a lower price. One 
of the local steel companies which 
buvs its plates for fabricating purposes 
closed for an additional lot of 200 tons, 
but price details are not available. A 
tynical inquiry calls for 4000 plates, 
and is issued by one of the forging 
comanies. Steel producers believe 
that with the financial condition of the 
railroads improving car and locomo- 
tive repairs as well as new _ business 
will be stimulated, which will increase 
the demand for plates and other steel. 
Some fabricators report an improved 
inquiry for tanks from the Wyoming, 
Colorado and Louisiana territories, 
which may lead to some plate tonnages 
later. The East Jersey Pipe Co., a 
subsidiary of the T. A. Gillespie Co., 
of this city, has received a contract for 
a 48-inch steel pipe line for Akron, 
O., requiring about 2500 tons. 

Railroads Buying Quietly 

Chicago, Aug. 2.—The increase in 
railroad buying looked for 10 days ago 
has not materialized in this district, 
but nearly all railroads are -taking a 
keen interest in prices and are con- 
tinuing their repair programs, at least 
as extensively as early in June. It 
seems to be the desire of most com- 
panies to keep purchases quiet and 
orders are split into small lots and 
distributed throughout the trade. Many 
of the roads are repairing their own 
cars and are buying plates for this 


purpose in 50 and 100-ton lots. They 
feel that to be advertised as in the 
market for large tonnages would tend 
to boost the price. The price of 1.85c, 
Pittsburgh, is being well maintained. 


Sale at 1.80c 


New York, Aug. 2—On a sale in- 
volving about 200 tons of plates in 
this district during the past week one 
of the leading independents quoted 
1.80c base, Pittsburgh, or $1 a ton 
lower than the 1.85c¢ figure which has 
been regarded of late as representing 
the market. Small business has gone 
at 1.85c, hase. 


Prices Are Not Firm 


Cleveland, Aug. 2.—Plate makers in 
this territory have been booking plate 
business in better total tonnage, the 
orders invariably being small. Scarcely 
a day has passed without various in- 
quiries from the railroads though these 
are being kept to minimum amounts. 
One inquiry for 550 tons for export has 
been current and .it has been stated 
1.75c Pittsburgh would not be attrac- 
tive. The market is not firm and any 
attractive business is going around 1,75¢ 
Pittsburgh though some fair orders at 
1.85c are reported in the local market. 


Tin Plate Sales 


Relatively Light at This Time—Speci- 
fications Fair 


TIN PLATE PRICES, PAGE 266 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 2.—Users of tin 
plate continue to specify against their 
contracts but new buying continues to 
hold off. The tin plate and canning 
industries as a rule do not look for 
any real improvement during the re- 
mainder of this year now that the turn 
of the year has come. They expect, 
however, that 1922 will make up for 
the lack of business now prevailing. 
Regular customers are taking from 
one to 10 carloads weekly on old com- 
mitments whereas their requirements 
ordinarily are much larger. The Shen- 
ango plant of the American Sheet & 
Tin Plate Co, continues on the same 
basis as last week, namely 29 out of 
35 tin mills operating. Among the 
independent producers the general 
average seems to be 25 per cent of 
capacity, with many mills entirely idle 
and some operating in excess of 25 
per cent. The general price named 
is $5.75 per base box of 100 pounds, 
Pittsburgh, although $5.50 likewise has 
been done on production plate. 


Sales Made at $5.25 


New York, Aug. 2.—Tin plate prices 
continue to be shaded on current trad- 
ing. It is not difficult to buy at $5.50, 
per base box, Pittsburgh, and in some 
cases attractive business has been 
booked at $5.25. Some of the makers 
continue, however, to quote $5.75 as 
their minimum. 
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ScrapShows Some Activity 


Steel Mills Take Limited Tonnages in Some Markets Although in 
Others Dullness Continues—Only a Few Prices Are Changed 


SCRAP PRICES, PAGE 328 


Chicago, Aug. 2.—Each week buyers 
and sellers alike look for indications 
that the lew ebb in prices has been 
passed, but although nearly all agree 
the bottom is near, some grades con- 
tinue to ease off slightly. Railroads 
are offering tonnage too treely to per- 
The 


mit anything like a_ shortage. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe has a 
list out offering approximately 2000 


tons of miscellaneous scrap. The Mich- 
igan Central has issued its customary 


blank list which is thought to cover 
n sizable tonnage. The Chicago & 
Northwestern has issued a_ new list 
calling for 1000 tons. The Wabash 


is selling a miscellaneous lot of scrap 


got from old cars which are being 
repaired at the Hegew’sch, IIL, plant 
of the Western Steel Car & Foundry 
Co, Quotations against the New York 


Central list a week ago were reported 
as in line with the quoted market, and 
in no case to show any unusual inter- 
est on the part of buyers. Heavy melt- 
ing steel, which a week ago showed 
a rebound in price, is available .in the 
present market at $10.75 per gross ton, 
which represents no further advance 
over the old price. Sales during the 
weck have been of small tonnage only 
and the total, if anything, is less than 
it was a week ago. 


Several Carloads Sold 


Boston, Aug. 2.—Several cars of 
No. 1 machinery scrap have been sold 
in this district at $16.50 to $17 de- 
livered, but aside from this little busi- 
ness has been moving. An inquiry is 
pending for a carload of car wheels, 
and dealers are quoting $17.50 to $18 
on this grade. No disposition to shade 
prices is observed and quotations are 
unchanged. 

Some Small Buying Done 


New York, Aug. 2.—Although scrap 
prices are weak, no changes have been 


noted during the past week. A little 
buying of heavy melting steel con- 
tinues by one or two eastern. Penn- 
sylvania consumers and some demand 
from foundries exists for cast scrap, 
but aside from this the market is 
listless. Of all the grades in the lo- 
cal market, it appears the greatest 
firmness, considering the past few 
months, has been in cast scrap, the 


prices having changed relatively little. 
This is attributed to fairly steady buy- 
ing by the foundries. 


Market Decidedly Dull 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 2.—Nothwithstand- 
ing reports of improvement in operating 
schedules here and there in this dis- 
trict, not much reflection is seen in 
the scrap market. The Pittsburgh 
Steel Co.’s action in blowing in a blast 
furnace at Monessen, Pa., and the 
starting ‘up of its six open, hearths 
there possibly will mean the release 
ef some suspended scrap contracts but 
it means no new buying since large 
scrap stocks still are on hand at that 
point. The West Penn Steel Co. is 
offering 50 cents per ton less this week 


last for 
this bid is 
broke rs. 


than 
but 


heavy breakable cast 
not attractive to deal- 
No real live 


ers or inquiry 
exists for scrap at present and it is 
extremely difficult to dispose of any 
which may be picked up. Yard tocks 
remain practically untouched since they 
have been accumulated at prices too 
high to permit selling at the present 
market levels. Railroad malleable is 


quoted 50 cents less than a week ago, 


or at $11.50 to $12, while rerolling 
rails have been marked up 50 cents, to 
$14.50 to $15. 

Offers $10 for Heavy Melting 

Buffalo, Aug. 2.—The situation in 
this scrap market is slack. A mini- 
mum of trading is being done and 
most dealers have decided to allow the 
market to drift. <A little heavy melt- 


ing steel is filtering into one mill here 
which has been offering $10, but this 
is small in volume, less than. 500 to 600 
represented. All other 
experiencing dullness. 


being 
are 


tons 


grades 


Mills Do Some Buying 


Cleveland, Aug. 2.—An increase in 
the number of inquiries, the release 
by some mills of orders held up some 


time ago and the buying of some small 


lots of steel mill scrap has given the 
local market a more cheerful outlook. 
Few of the tonnages moving have been 
in excess of 100 to 200 tons, the ma- 
jority running to carload lots. Prices 
have not been changed on any grades 
in the past week. 
Some Activity at Detroit 
Detroit, Aug. 2.—Buying and _ trad 


ing between dealers seemed to make up 


most of the activity in the iron and 
steel scrap market last week. Consum- 
ers are filling only immediate needs, 
and as a result the demand still is 
weak. Axle turnings are down to $5.50, 
but other items have hela their own 
despite adverse conditions. 
Trading at a Minimum 

St. Louis, Aug. 1—While the un- 
derlying feeling among dealers con- 
tinues fairly hopeful, actual trading 
is at a minimum. Consumers are tak- 
ing next to nothing; most of the 
mills are not turning a wheel. With one 
exception mill interests are not buy- 
ing for their future needs, and the 
exception is picking up only a few 
tons here and there which look un- 
usually cheap. \ canvass of leading 
consumers last week elicited the in- 
formation none cares to_ speculate, 


even at present low prices. They point 
to the high interest rates, and say 
they may have to carry material bought 
now for six months before working 
it up. 


Inquiries Are Noted 


Birmingham, Ala, Aug. 1.—Some 
inquiries for scrap are reported but 
outside of stove plate and No. 1 


cast there is not much buying. A bet- 
ter feeling is noted and belief is now 
expressed that some sizable contracts, 
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has been done 
past, will be closed 
in the next week or two. Dealers are 
more confident. All quotations still 
are weak The stock of stove plate 
and No. 1 cast still is not extensive. 
The smaller iron rolling mills have 
been operating during the past few 
weeks but their stock of old material 
on hand has been sufficient to keep 
them going. 


Steelmakers Buy Scrap 


as compared to what 


for several weeks 


Philadelphia, Aug. 2.—Three §steel- 
makers in this district have been buy- 
ing scrap in the past week or two in 
scattered lots. The purchases included 
steel borings and stove plate. Rolling 
mills bought considerable wrought pipe. 


The leading cast iron pipe maker 
bought 1000 tons of cupola cast. Gen- 
erally the demand is somewhat better 
and the tendency is for sales to be 
made at firm prices as dealers believe 


an advance is coming and are disin- 


clined to shade. 


Are 


Warehouse Prices 


Reduced Further 
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New York, Aug. 2.—Quotations in 
the local jobbers’ market have de- 
clined, the reduction extending to 
chain, boiler tubing and wire and 
wire products, which have been un- 
changed for some time past. On 
such descriptions as shapes, plates, 
hoops, bands and bars, the reductions 
amounted to about 15 cents on 100 


pounds, on cold-rolled materials, 20 
cents, and on sheets and a few other 
materials, 25 cents. On chain and wire 
and wire products, the reductions were 
greater. No particular improvement 


in demand, however, has resulted. The 
changes were made largely to conform 
with the reduction in mill prices. 
Prices Reduced Again 
Philadelphia, Aug 2.—Local iron 
and steel jobbers have reduced prices 
on all iron and finished steel prod- 
ucts for shipment out of stock. Base 


prices On the more important products 
follows: Steel bars 2.75c, 


now are as 

iron bars 2.65c, plates and_ shapes 
2.85c, blue annealed sheets 3.50c, black 
sheets 4.25c, galvanized sheets 5.25c, 
round cold-rolled steel 4.40c, iron 
bands 3.90c, steel hoops 3.65c, steel 
bands 3.40c. Jobbe . he - 
pands , c. jobbers report the num 
ber of orders in this district is show- 
ing an increase, but the total volume 


has not changed materially. 


$3 Reduction is Made 
Cleveland, Aug. 2.—With 
for iron and steel materials 
stock continuing to show but 
improvement, jobbers in this district 
have again revised prices. The reduc- 
tion approximates about $3 a ton and 
although placed in effect on July 29, 
as yet has not resulted in a stimulation 


demand 
out oft 
small 


of business. Steel bars are now quot- 
ed 2.64c; structural shapes, 2.74c, 
and plates, 2.74c. Sheet prices are 


holding at the levels previously estab- 
lished and no further reductions are 
expected at this time. 
More Detroit Reductions 

Detroit, Aug. 2.—Some further re- 
visions of prices out of warehouse in 
this district have been made _ within 
the past few days. New prices for 
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most products were issued more than 


a week ago, but leading pobbing 
interests now are quoting blue an- 
nealed sheets at 3.48c and iron bars 


at 2.83c, which are lower figures, 


By-Product Sales 


Continue Light—Production Equals De- 
mand—Prices Remain Unchanged 


New York, Aug. 2.—The coal tar 
by-products market is unchanged with 
demand coming out in sufficient vol- 
ume to absorb production of most de- 
scriptions, and prices holding firmly. 
The principal interests now in the mar- 
ket are the paint and varnish manu- 
facturers, and rubber makers, who are 
closing on benzol and solvent naphtha, 
and the lacquer and dye manufacturers, 
who are buying solvent naphtha and 





Coke Oven By-Products 


Spot 


Per Gallon at Producers’ Plants 
. yi a $0.27 to .33 
Wes <Avson ale dhe new ih we oink .28 to .34 
Solvent naphtha .25 to .31 


csbneden $0.15 to 0.17 
$0.075 to $0.085 
$0.085 to $0.095 

Producers’ Plants 
$2.20 to $2.50 


Naphthalene, balls 
Per 100 Pounds at 
Sulphate of ammonia... . 


Contract 
Pure benzol ... ‘ ey + .. -$0.27 to .33 
Toluol ita denwe 28 to .34 
Berens... CER. cvcescesrecn 25 to .31 
Per Pound at Producers’ Plants 
NN an Oeil s ei ae Os nominal 


nominal 

nominal 
Plants 

nominal 


Naphthalene, balls 
Per 100 Pounds at 
Sulphate of ammonia 


Producers’ 











also a fair quantity of toluol. The drug 
trade, which recently was buying naph- 
thalene in fair quantities, has virtually 
withdrawn from the market, with the 
result that little naphthalene is now 
moving. 

Pure benzol for spot and future ship- 
ment is holding at 27 cents-per gallon, 
producers plants, for material in tanks, 
and 31 to 35 cents, in drums; 90 per 
cent is quoted at 25 cents in tanks, 
and 28 to 31 cents in drums; toluol, 28 


cents in tanks and 31 to 34 cents in 
drums; and solvent naphtha at 25 
cents in tanks and 28 to 31 cents in 
drums. Phenol is quoted for spot de- 
livery at nominally 15 to 17 cents, 
producers. plants. 

Owing to lack of demand on the 


part of the farmers, the market on sul- 
phate of ammonia remains. listless. A 
few foreign inquiries are noted from 
time to time, but this is materializine 
in’ little actual business. Quotations still 
range from $2 to $2.50, delivered, sea- 
board. 


Tool Builders To Meet 


Oct. 18, j9 and 20 are the dates sei 
for the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Machine Tool Builders’ associa- 
tion to be held at the Hote! Astor, 
New York. 
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Close on Sheet Contracts 


Increase in Buying for Last Quarter Noted in Valley, as Prices Appear 
More Stable—Diversified Demand Growing —Operations Gain 
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Youngstown, O., Aug. 2.—Sheet mill 
operation this week shows an increase 
of 22 per cent over last week's 
schedule and is the highest rate of ac- 
tivity since the week beginning Dec. 
13, 1920. The increase reflects a back- 
log of orders rather than new business, 
although one company states its pres- 
ent rolling schedule is made up large- 
ly of orders booked recently. One 
company increased operations to pre- 
vent losing a few hundred tons of 
black sheets for export requirements 
of several weeks standing. Consumers 
of sheets are beginning to show in- 
terest in contracting for their require 
ments over the last quarter. As far as 
can be ascertained the mills show prac- 
tically no inclination to take advantage 
of the situation at present prices, al- 
though the tendency of buyers toward 
future contracting is held by sheet 
producers to be a promising indication 
of an early resumption of business. 
Price reductions appear to have run 
their course and the market now seems 


settled at 2.40c for blue annealed, 
3.00c for black and 4.00c for gal- 
vanized, Youngstown. Some makers, 
however, still are quoting 3.25c on 


black and 4.25c on galvanized, operat- 


ing costs not permitting them to go 
lower. Inquiries still are confined to 
small tonnages. 

Small Tonnages Pending 


Philadelphia, Aug. 2.—A_ considerable 


number of sheet tonnages are pending, 


but most of them are not in excess 
of a carload or two. Some hesitancy 
is shown in placing orders, due to 


price uncertainty. The price of 2.40c 
tor blue annealed is being shaded, but 


not generally. On the other hand, 
many small blue annealed orders are 
going at 2.65c, base Pittsburgh. The 


price of 3.00c is being shaded on black 
sheets, but not generally. While some 
galvanized sheet tonnages are going at 
3.00c to 3.25c, base Pittsburgh, the 
bottom of the market seems to be 4.00c. 
Diversfied Demand Grows 

Pittsburgh, Aug. 2.—That sheet busi- 
ness is imereasing is the consensus 
of opinion of producers here. Jobbers 
are buying black and galvanized sheets, 
indicating that stocks are getting low. 
This increased demand has led to a 
slight increase in operations of sheet 
mills. The American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Co. is operating about 40 per 
cent of its sheet mills, with prospects 
of more being added shortly. Other 
sheetmakers, particularly union mills, 
are increasing their schedules now that 
the wage basis has been settled. With 
the leading interest, both galvanized 
sheets for car-roof repairs and automo- 


bile sheets are in good demand. No. 
22 sheets for automobile bodies are 
quoted at 4.70c, Pittsburgh. Some 


little demand for electrical sheets con- 
tinues to be noted, but large users 
still have sizable stocks and _ only 
buy to round them out. Metal lath 
manufacturers continue to purchase 
fair quantities of sheets. Japan con- 


tinues to be a large importer of Amer 
ican steel, particularly thin sheets, 314 


and 36 gage. Concessions are heard 
on various lots of business placed 
although these chiefly are traced. to 


districts outside of the immediate Pitts- 
burgh territory. Prices here generally 
are 2.40c, 3.25c and 4.25c on blue an- 
nealed, black and galvanized sheets, re- 
spectively. The Steel corporation still 
maintains 2.65c, 3.50c and 4.50c on 
these grades. Prices under these maxi- 
mums, particularly on black and gal- 
vanized, have been reported in the 
Mahoning valley. 


Tonnage Shows Increase 


Cleveland, Aug. 2.—New tonnage 
taken bv mills in this territory has un 
dergone a considerable enlargement and 
operations are correspondingly _ in- 
creased. The Riverside plant of the 
Otis Steel Co. is on a 50 per cent basis 


this week. Automotive interests have 
been responsible for a considerable 
part of the going business. 


Hoop Demand Dormant 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 2.—Demand for 
hoops and bands remains dormant. 
Users either have stocks on hand or 


their manufacturing programs are much 


curtailed. tuying is for immediate 
needs only and orders usually involve 
one or two carloads. While the low- 
est quotation heard on hoops is 2.40c, 
base Pittsburgh, the price range still 
is 240c to 2.60c, some producers not 


caring to go below 2.60c on the limit- 
ed amount of business offered. The 
practice of quoting bar card extras on 
a bar base price of 1.90c, Pittsburgh, 
for bands which is equivalent to about 
2.20c Pittsburgh net on bands is not 
general so far as can be learned. 


PW Nera Ocadeuiel To 
Develop Coke Oven 


New York, Aug. 2.—The Belgian- 
American Coke Oven Corp. is the title 
of a new company organized to intro- 
duce and develop in this country by- 
product coke ovens of the Piette type. 
The new company whose organization 
just has been completed, has a capital 
oi $10,000,000 preferred stock and 200- 


000 shares of common stock of no par 
value. The new company will have of- 
ficés at 23 Broad street. New 


York, 
R 


include Thomas P. 








Directors 


—/h 


d QOutremer and director of the 
Generale of Belgium; F. S. Landseet, 
associate of Mr. Ryan; Oliver 
president; Hector Prudhomme of us- 
sell s vice president; Herbert H. Vree- 
land, associateof Mr. Ryan ;Oliver Piette, 
inventor of the oven: G. H. Waker, 
president of W. A. Harriman & ZCo.; 
Adolphe Stoclet, representing BelgiaR| in- 
terests;Lambert Jadot, director of. the 
Banque d’ Outremer, and Williant H. 
Page, general counsel. : 
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Reported Placing 7000 Tons with Two Pittsburgh District Makers, at 
Low Prices, Features Market—Western Lettings Small 
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Cleveland, Aug. 2.—The structural 
market again is approaching the dull 
status which for so long characterized 
the market last spring. While several 
fairly sizable school jobs are active, the 
majority of projects before fabricaters 
involve only small tonnages. An ex- 
ception was the power house for Ash- 
tabula, O., bids on which were opened 
last week with the McClintic-Marshall 
Co.,.low bidder. No award has been 
made. It is understood the Mt. Ver- 
non Bridge Co, finally has placed 7000 
tons of plain material part of which is 
for the Ohio stadium at Columbus, 
with two steelmakers in the Pittsburgh 
district. The report puts the price for 
this steel around 1,60c, Pittsburgh. 


Railroad Buys 450 Tons 


New York, Aug. 2.—New structural 
inguiries of importance comprise about 
2500 tons and include a lot of 1000 tons 
for an office building in Philadelphia. 
The largest order reported involved 
450 tons for miscellaneous work for 
the Florida East Coast railroad. Prices 
on shapes remain fairly steady, with 
some mills quoting nominally as high 
as 1.85c, Pittsburgh. 


Harbor Job Is Pending 


Philadelphia, Aug. 2.—The Dupont 
Engineering -Co., Wilmington, Del., is 
lew bidder on the Wilmington harbor 
job involving a:large tonnage of shapes, 
plates and bars. Since the bids were 
rejected the first time, some building 
requirements have been added to this 
project. Bids are to be opened Aug. 
15, on the contract .for the George 
Washington hotel, Washington,. Pa., 
and .the contract for a building: for 
Temple university, Philadelphia, | both 
involving considerable tonnage. The 
_ eurrent shape business here is compar- 

atively small and while the 1.85e price 
is heing adhered to every one is wait- 
ing to .see how it bears up under a 
real market test. The Phoenix Bridge 
Co, is, .operating all departments this 
week, to some extent. 


Offers to Buy Large Tonnage 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 2.—Negotiations 
now are in progress on the part of 
the Mt. Vernon Bridge Co. which was 


awarded the ‘Ohio State university 
stadium job. This company is en- 
deavoring to present an order for 


approximately 7000 tons of structural 
material, exclusive of reinforcing bars, 
to two or three producers here at 
1.65c, base Pittsburgh, but so far 
as can be learned the order has not 
been placed. All orders this week 
coming to the fabricators involve small 
tonnages, the largest being a 3-span 


girdér railroad bridge involving 100 
tons. A large number of projects 
still are held in abeyance. A mo- 


tion picture theatre as well as a hotel 
at Somerset, Pa., and a hotel at Wash- 
ineton, Pa., each will require 200 or 
300 tons. One local project nearing 
the closing point is the Fifteenth 
street bridge, requiring 1000 to 2000 
tons of structural material. The shape 


still. is quotable at 1.70c to 


base Pittsburgh. 


Several Small Jobs Placed 


market 
1.85c, 


Chicago, Aug. 2.—Some structural 
tonnage is up for fall figuring. Cur- 
rent work is: small, but the construc- 


tion companies are hopeful of an in- 


creasing tonnage being placed in the 
near future. Several small tonnages 
have been placed in the past week, 


mostly projects for western cities. 
CONTRACTS AWARDED 


Telephone exchange, Stamford, Conn., 300 
tons, to Poreupine Boiler Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
‘Miscellaneous work for Florida East Coast 
railroad, 450 tons, to independent shop. 
_ Three-span girder railroad bridge from Stephan 
Sanford & Co., 100 tons to the McClintic- 
Marshall Co. 


Viaduct, Racine, Wis., 170 tons, to Worden- 
Allen Co, 
Water works, Des Moines, Iowa, 110, to 


an independent fabricator. 


Girder spans, Prairie Dupont, Ill, 121 tons, 
to the American Bridge Co. 

Store building, Salt Lake City, 189 tons, 
to the American Bridge Co. ’ 

Theater building, Wichita, Kans., 136 tons, 
to Christopher & Simpson. 

Atlas Life building, ulsa, Okla., 655 tons, 
to the Kansas City Structural Steel Co. 


CONTRACTS PENDING 


; Office building, Philadelphia, 1000 tons, pend. 
ing. 
Hospital, Hackensack, N. J., 600 tons, bids 
being asked. 

__ Savings bank, Fifty-seventh street, New York 
City, 400 tons, pending. 

Motion picture theater and hotel at Somerset, 
Pa., and hotel at Washington, Pa., approxi- 
mately 300 tons each, contract pending. 

Fifteenth street bridge, Pittsburgh, 
1000 and 2000 tons, contract pending. 

Filtration plant, Charlotte, N. Y., 200 tons: 
bids asked. ; 

Apartment house, San Francisco; 150 tons; 
M. V. Politeo, First’. National Bank building, 
San Francisco, taking bids. 


between 


Concrete Bar Needs Are 
Less Numerous 


_ New York, Aug. 2—New projects 
involving concrete reinforcing bars are 
not sO numerous at present. Most 
of those which have come up involve 
small tonnage. More school buildings 
are pending in this district than struc- 
tures of any other kind; these in- 
volve generally from 30 to 50 to-:s 
each. The Newark Athletic club, New- 
ark, N. J. involving 200 tons of bars, 
for which the George A. Fuller Co. 
booked the general contract, his been 
held up. The Ulen Contracting Co., 
New York, is in the market for 2C0 
tons of bars for the aqueduct at Shan- 


daken, N. Y. Current prices on con- 
crete bars for mill shipment now 
range from 1.70 to 1.85c, base, Pitts- 


burgh, dependifig on the size of the 
tonnage. The contract for 830 tons 
of bars for the Federal Reserve Bank 
building, New York, has gone to the 
Pardee Steel Corp. This company will 
make deliveries in accordance with 
daily specifications. 


Reinforcing Bar Sales Light 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 2.—Small sales of 
reinforcing concrete bars continue and 
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these usually involve from 50 to .150 
tons with the regular price of 1.75c, 
base Pittsburgh, as the common quo- 


tation. Data are not available here 
as yet with reference to the large 
tonnage of reinforcing bars required 
in the Ohio State university stadium. 

Local producers have hopes that 
the bars for the Baldwin reservoir, 
Cleveland, may yet be purchased in 


Pittsburgh now that new bids are re- 
quested. Kingan & Co., meat packers, 
are to erect a_ reinforced concrete 
structure at 1121-23 Penn avenue, this 
city. Sidney F. Heckert is architect 
and it is estimated that the building 
will require about 300 tons of bars. 


CONTRACTS AWARDED 


Federal Reserve building, New York, 830 tons, 
to Pardee Steel Corp. 


CONTRACTS PENDING 
Acqueduct at Shandaken, N. Y., 200 tons. 
Bids being taken by Ulen Contracting Co., New 
York. 


Auto a a EY 
Scheduled Output 


Detroit, Aug. 2.—Operating sched- 
ules at the plant of the Dodge Motor 
Co. this week will include 500 pas- 
senger cars daily. The Ford Motor 
Co. expects to maintain its output 
between 4500 and 4700 cars daily 
and the General Motor Co. at its 
Buick plant, about 450 cars daily. 
The majority of the stamping com- 
panies will operate their plants three 
to four days per week. The plants of 
the Murry Body Co. and the Fisher 
Body Co. here will operate this week 
at full capacity. Rumors prevail in 
automobile circles that passenger car 
production again will be curtailed in 
the next 30 to 60 days unless gen- 
eral business conditions throughout 
the country show more signs of im- 
provement. Employment in Detroit 
factories is steadily on the increase, 
according to the weekly report of the 
Employers’ association. For the week 
ended July 26 there was a net increase 
in employment of 2175 men among 79 
firms reporting. 


Delay Basing Point Case 


Washington, Aug. 2.—Indication are it 
will be September or possibly later be- 
fore hearings on the federal trade com- 
mission’s Pittsburgh basing point com- 
plaint are begun, although the original 
plan called for the taking of testi- 
mony early in August. Commission at- 
torneys still are in the Northwest pre- 
paring their case, and Chairman Thomp- 
son of the commission, the most active 
factor in issuing the complaint, is in the 
West and will not return until Sept. 1. 
According to Acting Chairman Gaskill, 
a date for the hearing has not yet been 
tentatively fixed. 


May End Bankruptcy 


Birmingham, Ala., Aug. 1.—As soon 
as reorganization and refinancing have 
been completed, efforts will be made 
to obtain contracts in commercial 
steel fabricating for the Birmingham 
Steel Corp. The United States ship- 
ping board has under consideration 
settlement of all claims by this com- 
panv. a subsidiary of the Mobile Ship- 
building Co., and the plant may pass 
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this month. 
proceedings are being 
terminated by a cash payment on 
indebtedness of 20 per cent and the 
balance in three, six and nine months. 


Nail Buying 


Continues in West and Mill Operations 

are Somewhat Greater 

WIRE PRICES, PAGE 266 
Chicago, Aug. 2.—Nail stocks are 
low throughout the West and dis- 
tributors are being forced to buy for 
the fall trade. Sales and mill operations 
have increased during the past week. 
Railroads are not buying wire as freely 
as was expected but the rural demand 
for fencing has increased and the out- 
look is good. Prices are maintained. 


Demand Keeps Up Well 
New York, Aug. 2.—Buying of wire 


into private ownership 
The bankruptcy 


and particularly wire nails keeps up 
well in this district. In some quar- 
ters there is a disposition to believe 


the good demand for wire and nails is 
due to a considerable extent to the 
fact that the prices on these products 
have not been shaded, except in com- 
paratively few cases, with the result 
that consumers are less disposed to 
hold up their orders for wire and hails 
than for other products on which con- 
cessions had been made. The market 
continues to be quoted at 2.50c, base, 
Pittsburgh, for wire and 2.75c for nails. 


Nail Demand Drops Off 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 2.—While week be- 
fore last some little improvement was 
noted.in the demand for wire and wire 
products, this market again has fallen 
into a state of lethargy. Wire mill 
operations are not increasing any and 
apparently the jobbers making an 
effort to fill up their stocks have suc- 
ceeded to the extent of satisfying them- 


selves they are fitted to meet the 
limited demand which may come up. 
All know that prompt deliveries are 
possible from the mills so none are 
buying heavily at one time. Reports 
of 2.50c, base Pittsburgh, on nails 


emanating chiefly from buyers, find no 
basis in makers’ quotations, the nail 
price remaining firm at 2.75c and plain 
wire at 2.50c, base Pittsburgh. 


Mixed Business Is Better 


Cleveland, Aug. 2.—Miscellaneous 
wire business is better though the im- 
p ovement is not pronounced. Jobbers 
in this territory still are not very 
prominent in the market. Reports con- 
tinue current of some shading of prices 
up to 25 cents per 100 pounds in both 
nails and wire but it is difficult to 
establish these positively. It is reported 
sales have been made in this territory 
on a mill base which would be less 
than the regular Pittsburgh price plus 
the freight. 


Sinn Maablils To Reotal 


An attractive booklet giving the 
average cargo analyses of Lake Supe- 
rior iron ore shipped in 1920 has been 
issued by the Lake Superior Iron Ore 
association. The booklet, compiled by 
W. L. Tinker, secretary of the asso- 
ciation, gives the averages of all the 
mines which were operated. Two 
months’ delay in issuing it was caused 
by the printers’ strike. 
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Many Car Repairs Placed 


Railroads Award 8000 to Builders—New York Central Opens Bids on 
Track Material—Rail Export Inquiries Aggregate 50,000 Tons 
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New York, Aug. 2.~Contracts for 
the repair of 2500 cars have been placed 


by the New York Central as follows: 
500 box to the Standard Steel Car 
Co., 500 box to the Streator Car Co., 


500 box to the Ryan Car Co., 500 hop- 
pers to the American Car & Foundry 
Co., and 500 hoppers to the Buffalo 
Steel Car Co. The Pittsburgh & Lake 
Erie has awarded the repair of 1000 
hoppers to the Standard Steel Car Co. 
and 500 box cars to the Pressed Steel 
Car Co. The Big Four has awarded 
the repair of 1000 cars to the Amer- 
ican Car & Foundry Co.; the Michigan 
Central, it is reported, placed an order 
for the repairs of 500 box cars with 


the IlMnois Car & Mfg. Co.; and the 
Lake Erie & Western, 500 box cars 
with the Haskell & Barker Car Co. 


Further car repair orders include 1500 
cars for the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western, of which 500 went to the 
Buffalo Steel Car Co., 500 to the Amer- 
ican Car & Foundry Co., and 500 to 
the Magor Car Co. The Lehigh & 
New England has placed an order for 


the repair of 300 box cars with the 
Middletown Car Co. Some additional 
car repair business is under contem- 


plation, but has not as yet developed 
into actual inquiry. 

The New York Central yesterday 
opened bids publicly on a large amount 
ot track equipment, the low bidders 
on which were as follows: The Rail- 
road Supply Co., $45 per net ton, West 
Seneca, N. Y., and Gary, Ind., on 
5000 to 10,000 tie plates for 80-pound 


rails and 40,000 to 80,000 tie plates 
for 100-pound rails; the Illinois Steel 
Co., 2.75c¢ per pound,. Joliet, Ill, on 


5000 to 12,000 angle bars for 80-pound 
rails and 7500 to 15,000 angle bars for 
100-pound rails; the Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Co., 2.50c, Youngstown, on 
15,250 to 22,000 kegs of track spikes; 
and the Bourne Fuller Co, 3.25c, 
Cleveland, with 15-cent extras, and the 

,uffalo Bolt Co., 3.15c, North Tona- 
wanda, N. Y., with 25-cent extras, on 
22.750 to 31,900 kegs of track bolts. 

Good-sized orders for tnack acces- 
sories have been placed during the past 
week, The most. substantial orders 
were placed by the Atlantic Coast Line, 
the Southern and the Illinois Central. 
Other roads also placed orders but 
on a smaller scale. 

Indications are seen in current in- 
quiries here from abroad, of an in- 
creasing world wide demand for rail- 
road materials. Many roads in dif- 
ferent countries have put out inquiries 
for rails and track accessories and it 
is expected the development of the 
orders in each case will depend on the 
financing of the business. Current for- 
eign inquiries for rails aggregate well 
over 50,000 tons. The Netherlands 

-vernment is inquiring for 12,000 tons 
of rails for Java. The Peking-Mukden 
railroad in China opened bids July 29 
on 17.000 tons of rails. Several rail 
inquiries have been put out from Bra- 
sil and the Chilean government is in 
the market for a substantial rail ton- 
nage. The Norwegian state railways 


are inquiring for 12,000 tons of 
but it is expected that this 


. be placed in Germany. 


Car Repairs Expected 

Philadelphia, Aug. 2—The Pennsyl- 
vania railroad is expected to come otit 
for some car repairs some time in 
August. Other eastern and southern 
roads are said to be on the point of 
issuing car repair inquiries. The light 
rail demand is good. The largest in- 
quiry is from the Lackawanna fail- 
road's mine department which wants 
2000 tons. Current prices seem:to be 
1.85c to 1.90c, base; on new rails and 
a to $40 per gross ton on rerolled 
rails. 


rails, 
business 


Coal Mines Order Sparingly 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 2—Coal mine op- 
erations, while not improving greatly, 
are witnesing some little activity and 
this brings a limited number of light 
rail orders. Small purchases of one 
or two carloads at.a time are noted 
by one large interest here on the basis 
of 1,90c, base Pittsburgh, although oth- 
ers report that their price, 1.85c, does 
not bring them the business in the face 
of competition from rerollers who are 
quoting 1.75¢ or lower, Several in- 
quiries involving from 100 to 500 tons 
of relaying rails are noted and. 85 or 
90-pound sections are being quoted at 
$31.50. Lighter sections are higher, 
- dememanans varying all the way up to 
35 


_Interest is keen in the opening of 
bids by the New York Central-on its 
22,000-keg inquiry. The Pennsylvania's 
recent purchase amounted to’ 3000 kegs 
instead of 7000 as reported. An inquiry 
from.the Brie for 1000 kegs likewise 
is before focal makers. Standard ‘spikes 
are quoted at 2.85c, .while' makers have 
no difficulty in getting 3.00¢, base, for 
the smaller sizes. The plates are quot- 
ed at 2.00c to 2.50c, base Pittsburgh. 
A few railroads are asking for small 
lots of track bolts and other material. 
Track bolts are quoted at 2.50¢ to 4,00c, 
base Pittsburgh, the latter price being 
quoted late last week on an, inquiry 
for 250 kegs. The price of 3.60c has 
been done on a less than carload lot. 


Buys Malleable Plant 


The Glauber Brass Mfg. Co., Su- 
perior avenue and East Forty-ninth 
street, Cleveland, has bought and 


will move into the plant recently va- 
cated by the National Malleable Cast- 
ings Co. at Platt avenue and East 
Seventy-ninth street, Cleveland. The 
property adjoins the Pennsylvania rail- 
road, contains eight acres and com- 
prises 26 buildings. The consideratior 
is said to have been $750,000. The 
Glauber company, owned and operated 
by Morris H. Glauber, was organized 
in 1889 and continuously has made 
water, gas, steam and plumbing goods. 
The National Malleable. company some 
time ago moved into its new plant at 
Ouincy avenue and Woodhill road, 
Cleveland, 
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Billet Inquiries Expand 


Buyers Interested in Larger Tonnages of Both Billets and Slabs— Sheet 
Bars Reported Available at $30 or Less 


SEMIFINISHED PRICES, PAGE 266 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 2.—Several sellers 
and producers of semifinished material 
in this territory report that no in- 
quiries are before them for sheet bars, 
billets or slabs. This market has been 
quiet for many weeks, but a further 
falling off in demand is noted. Some 
producers have regular customers tak- 
ing sheet bars, and one buyer reports 
being able to place his business at $30, 
although the general price is under- 
stood to be $32. Plate mills which 
must buy their slabs report they are 
not paying the $31 price, and are able 
to place business at below $30. Re- 
rolling billets, 4 x 4 inches, are quoted 
at $30, which puts forging billets at 
a $35 level, although no sales are 
known to have been consummated. Not 
even inquiries are before makers which 
would serve to bring out the market 


prices. i 

No demand exists for wire rods 
which are quoted at $42, base Pitts- 
burgh, or for skelp, at around 1.85c 
or 1.90c, base Pittsburgh. 

Withdraws Inquiry 

Philadelphia, Aug. 2.—The_semifin- 

ished market is dull. The N. & G. 


Taylor Co., Cumberland, Md., inquired 
for a tonnage of sheet bars but with- 
drew. 
Asking for Larger Lots 

Youngstown, O., Aug. 2.—A slightly 
better demand for billets and slabs 
exists in this territory. While recent 
inquiry involved 100 or 200 tons, con- 
sumers now are asking for quotations 


on lots of 1200 or 1500 tons. Good 
sized orders involving several hun- 
dred tons of slabs were placed here 
last week. Prices of a week ago con- 


tinue to be maintained. 
inches and larger are quotable at $3 

slabs at $31 and sheet bars at $32, 
Youngstown. Demand for sheet bars 
continues slight and practically all that 
makers have to work on are specifica- 
tions against long-standing contracts. 


Sharp Concessions Are Reported 
Cleveland, Aug. 2.—Considerable con- 


cessions from the reduced basis of 
semifinished prices recently put in 
effect, continue to be reported. As 
previously stated, slabs have been 
quoted under $30, Pittsburgh or 


Youngstown. Instances of sharp shad- 
ing on sheet bars also are a subject 
of discussion. One of these concerned 
a reported price of. $30, Chicago, 
and in another case, an Ohio maker 
is said to have quoted far under this 
figure at the mill, where a long haul 
was involved. A Milwaukee buyer has 


been negotiating for some sheet bar 
tonnage. A. local plate maker has 
bought against a recent inquiry for 


2500 tons of slabs. 


Strip Shows Improvement 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 2.—Some slight 
improvement in both inquiries and 
sales of hot and cold-rolled strip 


steel is noted by producers in this dis- 


Billets, 4 x 4. 


>. 
trict. Individual orders do not as yet 
run into tonnage but requests tor one 


or two carloads are becoming more 
numerous and in the aggregate rep- 
resent a considerable amount of steel. 


These are coming mostly from automo- 
bile and automobile parts makers al- 
though a few. of the hardware in- 
terests are ordering small lots, parti- 
cularly in the New England territory. 
Confidence on the part of buyers to 
the extent of placing orders for future 
delivery still is absent and all buy- 
ing is for immediate or rush shipment, 
everybody buying for absolute require- 
ments only. Some producers to get 
business are shading under the 4.25c 
price on cold-rolled, going to 4.00c, 
base Pittsburgh, and the same condi- 
tion applies to hot-rolled, with a spread 
of 2.40c to 2.60c, base Pittsburgh, rep- 
resenting the quotable market. 


Ferromanganese 


Sales in Week Total 350 Tons—Tariff 
Bill Stimulates Some Inquiry 
FERRO PRICES, PAGE 324 


Philadelphia, Aug. 2.—The ferroman- 
ganese business in the past week ag- 
gregated about 350 tons. The asking 
price was around $75 delivered al- 
though sellers might consider firm 
offers at lower figures. Consumers 
who have sought big reductions, how- 
ever, have met refusals. Considerable 
inquiry induced by the passage of the 
tariff bill by the house is pending 
and some is expected to be _ placed. 
Spiegeleisen is dull and is quoted at 
$27 to $30 furnace. 


Some Ore Is Sold 


Philadelphia. Aug. 2—Some Brazilian 


manganese ore has been sold out of 
stock in carloads at 30 cents per unit 
but the market on cargoes continues 
nominal at 22% cents to 24 cents per 
unit. 
Prices Generally Weak 

New York, Aug. 2.—Prices of the 

special alloys generally are weak. It 


now is possible to buy ferrovanadium 
of low silicon content at $5 a pound 
contained, although the leading maker 
is maintaining its base price for high 
silicon alloy at $5. Resale material 
has been reported offered as low as 
$4.50. Some 50 per cent ferrosilicon 
has been sold at $65, delivered. Ten 
to 15 per cent ferrosilicon is quoted 
$35 to $36. New business in ferro- 
chrome has been almost at a stand- 
still; some foreign alloy has been sold 
out of stock in small lots at 12.50 to 


13 cents a pound contained, 6 to 8 
per cent carbon. Domestic makers 
continue to quote 14 to 15 cents. 
Some small lots of ferrotungsten have 
been sold at 50 cents a pound con- 
tained. Tungsten metal powder is 
quoted 55 to 60 cents. The increased 


duties provided in the new tariff bill, 
now before the senate, have had little 
effect excepting to make buyers cau- 
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themselves to 
increased 


committing 
possibility of 


about 
with 


tious 
orders 
duties. 


Interest Is Low 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 2.—In the absence 
of pressing need for alloys, users are 
not showing much interest in the mar- 
ket. The general thought is that be- 
fore the tariff bill becomes a law, 
modifications and_ revisions will be 
made and that since this all takes 
time they have plenty of opportunity 
to* place orders before prices advance. 
Buyers continue to fill absolute needs 
and as indicated no tendency exists 
to anticipate requirements. The Brier 
Hill Steel Co. recently entered the 
market for a carload of 50 per cent 
ferrosilicon. Sellers of that commo- 
dity are finding it more difficult to ob- 


tain business, even at $65, delivered, 
although some are unable to quote 
below $68, delivered. Outside of a few 


lots of ferromanganese asked for prac- 
tically no imterest is noted in that al- 


loy. Domestic makers quote around 
$75, delivered, although reports of 
shading are current. Importers are 
quoting English at $68, seaboard, and 
German at $64, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. Spie- 
geleisen is quoted as low as $25 on 
sizable tonnages. The only inquiry 
now before sellers calls for 100 tons. 
Some sellers of ferrochrome state that 


they are unable to stir up any interest 
even with a quotation of 12 cents. 


Pipe Market 


Quiet in Both Iron and Steel Grades— 
Several Sizable Jobs Pending 
PIPE PRICES, PAGES 266 AND 324 


Chicago, Aug. 2.—In the absence of 
large tonnage, prices of cast iron pipe 
hold close to the established level 
of $49.10 at Chicago for the 4-inch 
g. ace. Inquiry continues to be en- 
couraging and awards during the past 
week probably bring July into first 
place for the year in the matter of 
tonnage. On July 22 Detroit rejected 
all bids on 335 tons of 4-inch pipe 
but on July 29 opened bids covering 
1500 tons of 8-inch pipe on which 
the Lynchburg Foundry Co. was the 
lew bidder, and the award to this 
ceneern was recommended. On Aug. 
5 Detroit will open bids covering 
100 tons of 6-inch pipe for the fire 
commissioners. Milwaukee on July 25 
opened bids covering 225 tons of 16- 
inch pipe, the contract for which was 
awarded to the National Cast Iron 
Pipe Co. Minneapolis takes bids to- 
morrow on 206 tons of 6-inch and 
12-inch pipe. Saginaw, |Mich., opens 
bids tomorrow on 840 tons of 6-inch 
and 12-inch pipe. On Aug. 3 Medina, 
O., received bids on 10 tons of 4-inch 
and 6-inch pipe and on Aug. 8 Ham- 
mond, Ind., opens bids on a large 
cuantity of 36-inch pipe. At the same 
time Bay City, Mich, opens bids- on 
a sizable tonnage of 24 and 30-inch 
pine. Most observers feel that August 
will continue to show gradual improve- 
ment in municipal work. 


1500 Tons Are Pending 
New York, Aug. 2.—This city has 
revived its specifications for the wat- 
er improvement work, involving ap- 
proximately 1500 tons, and will close 
bids on the general contract tomor- 
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row. Two lots actually are involved, 
one amounting to about 400 tons and 
the other, 1050 tons. They are com- 
prised principally of 6, 8 and 12-inch 
pipe, although there are some sizes 
as high as 20 inches. Little else in 
the way of municipal demand is pend- 
ing. Prices on the general run of 
small business are unchanged, with 
concessions being made ‘where the 
tonnage is especially desirable. 


Lettings Slow Up 


Birmingham, Ala., Aug. 1.—Lettings 
for cast iron pipe are quieter but 
contracts in hand call for steady opera- 
tion of plants in this district for some 
time to come. Shipment of pipe is 
at a better pace than at any time 
this year but new business is not of 
any consequence. Some additional let- 
tings are looked for during this week 
Reports are current cast iron pipe 
makers have been in the pig iron 
market and that one or two com- 
panies here have placed orders for a 
censiderable tonnage. 


Tubular Demand Is Fair 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 2.—Coming chiefly 
from jobbers who are filling up their 
stocks, the demand for tubular goods 
remains fair. This improvement ap- 
plies in the main to standard steel 
pipe, both lapweld and buttweld, and 
possibly would indicate an improve- 
ment in the building industry. Pipe 
mill operations have not had to be in- 
creased, however, so that the improve- 
ment so far is not measurable. An 
occasional inquiry for line pipe is is- 
sued which generally. is the occasion 
for price cutting although the dis- 
counts on standard pipe appear to 
be firmly held. 

The A. M. Byers Co. on July 27, with 
a card dated July 7, reduced its price 
on wrought iron oil country pipe, $8 
per ton on small sizes of tubing, $10 
per ton on 2-inch pipe and $12 per 
ton on casings, drill pipe, drive pipe, 
etc. Since the reductions on wrought 
iron pipe went into effect, consider- 
able improvement in the orders from 
jobbers is noted. 


Puddlers Back on 1919 
Wage Scale Basis 


After a week of discussion at the 
Drake hotel, Chicago, representatives 
of the Western Bar Iron association 
and of the Amalgamated Association 
of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers 
agreed on an annual wage scale July 
30. Emplovers and employes returned 
to the 1919 scale Monday, Aug. 1. 
This scale represents a reduction of 
from 9 to 15 per cent below the pres- 
ent which provides a wage of $5.50 
per ton for boiling when the average 
sales price of bar iron for the pre- 
ceding two months is 1 cent. per 
pound; $11.02 when 2 cents; $16.02 
when 3 cents, and $21.02 when 4 
cents. 


Some disappointment is expressed 
by makers over the relatively small 
average reduction, but at least one 
mill which has been holding off in op- 
eration awaiting the decision, is said 
to be planning to resume operation 
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during the week. Many details of the 
settlement still are to be worked out. 


Apply for Charter 


Noteholders of the Seaboard Steel 
& Manganese Co. who recently bid 
in the furnace of that company at 
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Temple, Pa., have applied for a Penn- 
sylvania charter under the name of the 
Temple Furnace Co. This action was 
taken in order that there may be a 
formal, corporate body to which title 
to the furnace may pass in the event 
of the confirmation of the sale. 


The Nonferrous Metals 





Quotations Continue To Decline—Little Activity in Any Product 
Except Copper Tubing and Wire—Expect Some Buying Soon 


{ pe spot 
Ele« ‘ I Straits 
delivered delivers \ ‘ k 
July 27 
July 28 
July 29 ¢ 
Aug ! 6.¢ 
Aug 2 2.12 2 
TOpe marke quota t 
kW YORK, \ug 2 Metal 
prices have continued to fall 
steadily in the past week, with 
activity at a minimum in practically 
all metals Some new low prices 


have come out but they have failed 
to stimulate more than curiosity In 


some products, especially brass rolling 
mill products, there appears to be 
slightly more interest and a number 


of small orders are being given. Seam- 
less brass and copper tubes are the 
most active part of the trade, except 
possibly copper wire A little business 
is going in brass and copper sheets, 
but not much 

Copper products including sheets 
and wire, were reduced c a pound 
again the latter part of last and the 
fore part of this week by all mills 
This action is in line with the new 
metal market 


Brass products have 
not been cut, largel 


ly because they 


are being rolled mostly. fron crap 
cartridge shells which have be: n 

ing from the government mills at 
a very cheap figure on a month! 


basis. As the quantity left “with th« 
government now is less than an.avés 
age month’s deliveries, it is thoueht 
mills soon will have to enter the 
markets for new metals This action 
mav have a strenethening effect, as 
part of the weakness of copper and 
zine has been due to lack of domesti 
business in this period * ee dls 
have been operating mostly on scrap 
Mill products are sold at prices well 
helow the published base quotations 
for all but the smallest lots Compet 
tition is keen. 

Tin went as low as 
week, and then followed London up, 
hut todav was down again. as low 


as 26% cents Little buving by users 


26 cents last 


is noted 

Zinc sold as low as 4.15c East St 
Lovis at the end of last weel after 
a little streneth had anneared. The 
market the rast two days has been 
dull around 4.20c 

Lead prices have shown little chance 
in the past week. Users annear to be 
anxious for deliveries on old contracts, 
but new buying is lackine 

Aluminum is weak, continuing at the 
25 cents base, from the producer 


tLead Zinc 
w York St. Louis Spott Spot Nickel 
isis basis : ninur antimony shot 
{ 4.22 2.00 4.65 40.00 
; 4.22 22 4.65 40.00 
4 4.20 4 , 4.65 40.00 
$ 4.2 4.50 40.00 
4.2 2 ) 4 S50 40.00 


and 22 cents in the outside market 
Little new business is going 


Mill Products 


SHEETS 
Copper, hot rolled, 24 oz., minimum 20,00 20.25 
High brass 15.75 
Zinc, ga. 9 to 18 (plates Yc less) 10.00 
Lead, full sheets (cut “4c more) 7.75 
SEAMLESS TUBES 
High brass 18.50 
Copper 21.00 
RODS 
High brass,eround, %& to 2 in 13.75 
Naval brass rod 16.75 
WIRE 
Copper 14.125 14.25 
High brass : 16.75 


Dealers’ buying prices on old metals 
follow: 


Old Metals 


HEAVY RED BRASS 


nh Z 7.25 
{ 7.50 8.00 
Nev j 8.00 8.25 
HEAVY YELLOW BRASS 
Y or} 4.50 4.75 
Chicage : : 5.25 
Cleveland 4.50 ».U0 
ZINC 
New York ; 2.50 2.75 
Cleveland . . . 1.50 2.00 
Chicago , ; 2.75 
HEAVY COPPER AND WIRE 
Cleveland : 8.50 9.90 
Chicago . 25 
New York 9 00 9.25 
RED BRASS TURNINGS 
New York 6.25 6.50 
Cleveland .. cm. Ge 6.0 
CEG. vecceccenncedesssevean 6.50 
YELLOW BRASS TUBING 
Cleveland , 3.50 4.00 
NO. 1 BRASS ROD TURNINGS 
Cleveland 3.50 4.00 
New York 4.00 4.25 
CRISRD 0c oc cccsteccectoteeass 4.50 
ALUMINUM BORINGS 
Chondien’ ..scdincscceecessetseun 4.00 4.50 





Pig Iron Output Drops Heavily 


July Production Totals Only 864,580 Tons, Reaching New Low Point—Nonmerchant 
Tonnage Shows Sharp Reduction Representing 82.3 Per Cent of Total 
Loss—Five Additional Furnaces Are Blown Out 





UTPUT of coke and anthracite -— ———————_ The balance of 35,222 tons loss was 
pig iron set a new low record AVERAGE DAILY PRODUCTION merchant iron. The nonmerchant out- 
in July when the tonnage pro- 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 = put fell off 82.3 per cent and the mer- 


| - Jam. 77,895 97,172 106,654 77,523 101,930 ’ — 
duced fell under the million-ton mark ‘25 6s906 102.904 108270 82794 94641 Chant, 17.7 per cent. 
for the first time since monthly records iow. seat Ko iy 08.508 105,026 ever, is a result of the slump of June 
first were tabulated 15 to 20 years ago. May 39,202 96,510 67,991 111.351 110,119 when the net loss in nonmerchant 


This ratio, how- 


: . J 35,466 101,553 70,467 110,538 108,675 , 
During the month but 864,580 grees — 37'890 98190 78°200 109.954 107659 stacks was 12 as compared with four 
tons were made, which compared with Aug. aan’ 101,468 88,453 108,983 104,483 for the merchant class. 

ss " . Me exces 104,143 82,692 113,774 104,691 : ' 
the 1,064,007 — of June, represents a 106,075 60.142 112,335 106.332 Of the merchant class, one furnace 
a loss of 199,427 tons. This decline _— wee ay nes evil 1107602 19°07 was blown in and five blown out in 


the month with a net loss of four fur 
naces. Of the nonmerchant class, three 








was made in spite of the fact that July 
was a 3l-day month compared with the 
30-day month of June and may be 
attributed entirely to the net reduction 


Av. 48,460 99,456 83,910 105,290 104,502 





DIVISIONS OF PRODUCTION 





Merchant iron production during July 





3 > . ‘ ‘e 
pean. em totaled 143,632 gross tons and showed + ig ~ eae OT 
MONTHLY PRODUCTION a loss of 35,222 tons from the June 1920 Merchant merchant Spiegel ganese ferro 
1921 1920 1919 vel of 178854 O average daily Ja" 716,574 2,267,747 5,903 18,054 4,095 
level of 178,854. n an average daily Feb. 735°707 2'215'079 11.758 18015 3,701 


January .... 2,414,753 3,012,373 3,306,279 esis co was > wate of 4633 tc A 
February .... 1929,394 2,984,257 2.943.347 basis this was at the rate of 4633 tons ~ ore yey ot ye yee aos 

















"eee 1,594,866 3,375,768 3,088,023 per day, a decrease of 1328 tons from > 
epee 1,190,751 2,752,670 2,474,374 nil > : may =SORTSS eee 1 SL ee 
the June average of 5961 tons per day. June 769,236 2,233,565 8,510 26,870 8,442 
OY saccedas 1,215,272 2,991,825 2,107 729 ’ 8 S | 3 
, a A He f July 791,440 2,209,128 6,925 28,347 8,078 

June ...... 1,1,064,007 3,046,623 2,114,028 This represents a loss of 22.2 per cent ‘Aug. 823,495 2.276.433 8,333 28,642 8,633 

Total Ist half. 9,409,043 18,163,516 16,037,988 ; r itinilia itll Sept. 798,111 2,277,607 11,849 27,697 9,044 

~ gS 864,580 3,043,918 2,424,212 (TOM June. Nonmerchant or stecl- G2" 319'166 2'430,656 9,000 25,786 4,733 

EN ke duaeieeee 3,145,536 2,742,081 works furnaces made 720,948 tons in Nov. 705,014 2,190,217 11,006 23,298 $546 

— sess 1eeeeeee Se eet a June, which compared with the 885,- Dec. 586,466 2,076,693 4,587 28,112 4,4 

November .... ...-++++ 2,935,081 2,407,369 153 tons of the previous month shows  Tot'l 9,177,458 26,750,024 110,684 283,596 79,206 

ie ee ea ae aeeese a loss of 164,205 tons. On a daily !%! 

Total 2nd half ........ 18,237,452 14,544,9 ae »eU s. : . ail) Jan. 474,135 1,940,618 2,42 20,960 4,950 
. . = “ ane @ basis this output represented 23,256 tons Feb. 338,383 1,591,011 11,566 17,447 4,067 
Grand total. 10,275,623 36,400,968 30,578,730 ; Mar. 276,559 1,318,307 19,746 17,682 3,222 

omemes ——__—————_ per day in July which was lower than Apl 338°539 '952'212 14744 13266 3163 

of 16 working furnaces in June and the June rate of 29,505 tons by 6249 May 215,703 999,569 2379 6,853 4,553 

une 178,845 885,153 4,536 6,09 
6,283 


five during July. tons per day. This loss was 21.1 per july 143,632 720,948 4,015 ~—‘1,509 
Stacks in blast, at the end of July, cent from the June average daily out- ' 
also set a new low record for operat- put. The total daily rate of produc- 
ing capacity. During the month four tion was 27,890 tons or 7576 tons per 
furnaces were blown in while nine day less than the total of 35,466 tons 
were blown out, thereby reducing the during June. 
number from 74 on June 30 to 69 Nonmerchant iron suffered greatest 
on July 31. Since Sept. 30, when 317 in the month's curtailment, for of the The Steel corporation was operating 
stacks were active, 248 have been total decline in production of 199,427 532 furnaces on July 31, the total being 
blown out or banked. tons, 164,205 tons was of this class. the same as for June 





furnaces were blown in and four blown 
out, a net loss of one furnace. Of 
the total number of furnaces operating 
on the last day of the month, 14 were 


) 
merchant and 55 were nonmerchant. 


Spiegeleisen produced in July totaled 


JULY PIG IRON 4015 tons while in June none was 


made. Ferromanganese with 1509 tons 





Number Number in blast , nf f 3027 
of last day of month Total tonnage made Totals snowed a 10Sss OF JWée/ tons. 
y he stac } ¥ 
stacks July June Merchant Nonmerchant July June \mong the tacks own sts cae 
- onth were: n Ohio: Mary, 
Pennsylvania .......-..++- 161 29 28 34,046 257,423 291,469 391,275 the - nth ¥ " * F 
EET Dinuccabeanscs « 79 13 14 14.732 157,731 172,463 223380 Sharon Steel Hoop Co. In Pennsyl- 
a Ceecrereerersesss > ; J gr 52,026 er 4g vania: One Donora, American Steel & 
DT pSeneeksedees aves 2 3,628 aaa 3,62! 5,287 fa . ’ 
EO es ode ba ne 28 3 3 22,083 12,324 34,407 34.241 Wire Co.: one Monessen, Pittsburgh 
NS rer ree ns 1 1 5,554 5.554 6.051 7" “ae , . oa ‘ 
et 2%6 5 6 15.266 77.990 93256 107.329 Steel Co.; and Robesonia, Robesonia 
ee a Le» o tdibe a ae'e 6 2 2 ) ros Co., Ltd 
er ~ saentan oanmannoatheeh 16 7 ; 97 403 125.961 153.454 151.042 Stacks blown out during July were: 
DE! codencoeeeece cee 6 l l ore ee ors 71 uve . . . , 
Wisconsin op i APES 6 0 1 In Ohio: Globe, Globe Iron Co.; River 
tat 7 p 2 No. 3, McKinney Steel Co. In Penn- 
Cc eee eoecesecsesece . } 
West Virginia ved vada we — 1 if 16.167 16.167 te 997 SYlvania: Perry, Perry Iron Co.; Mon- 
EEE Dense ccctccess 16 0 0 ~~ a _— y: . . , 
—_............: i * 0) essen, Pittsburgh Steel Co. In Vir 
G : ‘ ginia: Alleghany, Alleghany Ore & Iron 
SY Peer 2 : 7 4 
i 1 0 0 Co. In Alabama: Etowah No. 2, Ah- 
Minnesota ; 0 0? 15,802 15,802 23,325 . : ’ : 
ee ; ; 1 | bama Co.; one Ensley, Tennessee Coal, 
Missouri ...... eo a 0 0} Iron & Railroad Co. In Indiana: 
Spiegel and ferro-all states 6.283 5,524 11,807 10,626 South Chicago, Wisconsin Steel Co. In 
—— - Wisconsin: Mayville B, Steel & Tube 
RL Raat deddne cosy ose 435 69 74 143,632 720,948 864,580 1,064,007 : 2 iF hig 
i puciintgttipamens wile Qa seneresn. 
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Rate Reduction 


Asked But No Date Fixed For Con- 
ference—Shippers Join Move 

Pittsburgh, Aug. 2.—So far as can 
be learned here, the request filed re- 
cently with George Ingalls, New York, 
for a conference looking toward the 
reduction of freight rates on iron ore, 
coke and limestone, has not been 
answered and consequently no date has 
been set. The consensus of opinion is 
delays will ensue and no freight ra‘e 
reductions can be anticipated at least 
during this year, since the railroads are 
anxious to test out the present - high 
rates during a time of good business 
If a conference is granted, it probably 
will not take place for a few weeks 
due to the hot weather, vacation sea- 
son, etc., although it is possible suf- 
ficient pressure may be brought to 
bear to hasten such an arrangement 
Those who joined in the request for 
a conference include the American Steel 
& Wire Co., Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Co., Carnegie Steel Co., Republic Iron 
& Steel Co., Pittsburgh Steel Co., 
Crucible Steel Co., Cambria Steel Co., 
Weirton Steel Co., Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co., American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Co., Trumbull Steel Co., Clinton 
Iron & Steel Co.,: Trumbull-Cliffs Fur 
nace Co., Sharon Steel Hoop Co., Brier 
Hill Steel Co., Mahoning Steel Corp., 
and National Tube Co. 

Business interests of Ohio are mak- 
ing a demand today before the public 
utilities commission at Columbus, O., 
for a reduction in freight rates in that 
state on various commodities. Toledo, 
O., business organizations are uniting 
in asking for a reduction of 25 per cent 
in the cheaper grade of construction 
materials. Inquiry into rates on other 
commodities is expected to follow. 


Suggestion Is Improved 


Chicago, Aug. 2.—The railroads and 
shippers are.apparently making rapid 
strides toward an independent agree- 
ment as to wage reductions. The sug- 
gested 20 per cent cut is meeting with 
wide approval. Informal meetings have 
been called in many of the industrial 
centers throughout the west to get an 
expression from both sides and re- 
ports indicate the 20 per cent figure is 
received with almost unanimous ap- 
proval. This saving in wages now ef 
fective will more than offset the con- 
templated rate cut, it is held, even not 
figuring on any increased tonnage. 

Chicago shippers feel this city is 
the logical headquarters for centraliz- 
ing the effort toward securing lower 
rates and steps already have been taken 
& bring together many separate o-- 
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ganizations m a single body. As yet 
no formal meetings have been called, 
but interest is at a high point and ap- 
parently only a definite program is 
needed. Railroad officials in most 
cases take a decidedly broad view of 
the situation and offer hearty co-op- 
eration. It is thought that by coming 
to.an agreement independent of the 
inferstate commerce commission, much 
time will be saved in the final adoption 


ot new rates. 


Labor Cut to 25 Cents: 
Third This Year 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 2.—Effective Aug. 
16, the common labor rate in the 
plants of the Cambria Steel Co. will be 
reduced to 25 cents an hour. This 

the third reduction of common labor 
wages this year; from 45 to 37, 30, and 
now to 25 cents. Wages of other em- 
ployes and piecework rate will be ad- 
justed on a proportionate scale and 
salaries likewise will be reduced on an 
equitable base, according to Vice Presi- 
dent L. R. Custer. While the com- 
pany normally employs 18,000 work- 


men, only about 4500 are working now. 


Claims Manganese Imports 


Needed for Defense 


That manganese is the only raw 
material necessary for the production 
of steel; the reserves of which within 
our borders are entirely inadequate to 
meet requirements in case of war, is 
claimed in a report compiled by the 
raw materials department of the Mid- 
Philadel 


phia. The domestic reserves, it is said, 


vale Steel & Ordnance Co., 


cannot meet all oreeven a major part 
of the nation’s requirements, although 
they can be substituted to some ex- 
tent. If they could be used exclusively, 
the supply would be exhausted in six 
yr seven years 

The report, which has been filed 
with the senatorial finance committee, 
includes several other arguments tend- 
ing to show why the importation of 
high grade manganese ores and ferro- 
manganese alloys should not be re- 
stricted. It is pointed out that the 
imported ores are essential in making 
war materials. “While inferior alloys 
made from domestic ores were used 
as a matter-of necessity during the 
war,” continues the report, “this was 
only done by sacrificing quality of 
product.” 

It also is claimed that as a rule 
domestic ores are in small deposits, 
widely scattered, to a considerable ex 
tent remote from railroads and at great 
distances from points of consumption 
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Dawes Links Government 
Buying and Selling 


Washington, -Aug. 2.—Col. H. C. 
Smither has been made chief co-ordina- 
tor of general supply, which is the key 
position of the new purchasing and 
sales system being built up by Budget 
Director Dawes. Among the assistants 
already named to Colonel Smither are 
Lieut. Cols. John W. Wright, J. P. 
McAdams and J. C. Rhea, and Majors 
T. W. Hammond, D. A. Robinson, J. 
R. McAndrews and Max R. Wainer. 

Directors Dawes’ machinery for co- 
ordinating all federal purchasing and 
selling is, briefly, as follows: The coun- 
try has been divided into nine areas. 
corresponding to the war department 
corps areas. In each of these will be 
a co-ordinator, to whom all branches of 
the government will send lists of sur- 
plus material and lists of requirements. 
At Washington each executive depart- 
ment and other government agencies 
will have co-ordinators. 

The primary object of the system is 
to prevent one department from going 
into the open market and purchasing 
a stated commodity while another de- 
partment is attempting to sell it. An 
elaborate plan for arriving at the fair 
market value for surplus material is 
being worked out, especially to pro- 
vide for proper return to the depart- 
ment transferring its surplus supplies 
to another department. 

At this time the Dawes plan has the 
result of slowing up markedly govern- 
ment purchasing, which may obtain 
until the war surplus of supplies has 
been worked off. After that there will 
be less interchange of supplies and an 
approach to normal buying in the open 
market. The navy is the largest gov- 
ernment purchaser of steel, and buying 
has been slowed decidedly. The most 
radical departure is the cancellation 
of the schedule for a large tonnage of 
plates, shapes, sheets and bars on 
which the department was to open bids 
Friday 

The 80 tons of magnesite wanted 
for the South Charleston, W. Va., 
naval projectile plant have been 
awarded to the General Refractories 
Co., Philadelphia, at $49.95, delivered. 


ee 


Designs New Furnaces 


On page 1718 of the June 23 issue 
of Tue Iron Trape Review the anneal- 
ing equipment in the new sheet mill of 
the Milwaukee Rolling Mill Co. was 
said to have been furnished by the Hub- 
bard Steel Foundry Co., East Chicago, 
Ind. This is incorrect, the annealing fur- 
naces having been designed and supplied 
under contract by the George J. Hagan 
Co., Pittsburgh 
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Believe Export Slump Temporary 


Railway Requirements Are Said To Be Heavy Throughout the World—Numerous 
Inquiries Now in Market, but More Are Being Held Off Pending Price 
Readjustment—South America in Crisis 


EW YORK, Aug. 2.—With the 
N exception of sales made to 

the Orient the export market 
has been stagnant during the past week. 
There is a large potential demand for rail- 
way material throughout the world but 
buyers apparently are in no hurry to 
place the business. The rapid decline 
in American prices is largely responsible 
for this situation, while export buying 
a few weeks ago appeared to be in- 
creasing, the foreign clients now be- 
lieve that the lowest price level has not 
as yet been reached. Export buying, it 
is anticipated, will not begin again until 
the market in the United States be- 
comes more stabilized. 

Among the foreign railway require- 
ments listed as current are 12,000 tons 
of rails needed. by Chile, 3000 tons 
for Morocco, 1000 tons for Manila, 
8000 tons for Finland and 12,000 tons 
for Bolivia. The Chilean inquiry in- 
cludes not only rails, but switches and 
similar accessories. 

W. R. Grace & Co. pointed out that 
a quotation recently received from Bel- 
gium for rails for Peruvian railroads 
was $15 a ton lower than the cheapest 
bid on American rails. The award was 
made to Belgium. 

On a contract for 10,000 rolled steel 
car wheels for the Argentine government 


railways, the bids were: American 
$43.25 éach, c.i.f. Buenos Aires; Ger- 
man, $37.50 each, c.i.f. Buenos Aires. 


On a contract for 10,000 tons of rails 
for the Chilean state railways, the bids 
were: American $57.50 per ton, c.i.f., 
Valparaiso; German, $42.50 per ton, c.i.f., 
Valparaiso. On an inquiry for flour 
milling machinery, German manufac- 
turers quoted prices for machinery in- 
stalled in Argentine 10 per cent lower 
than the American c.i.f. cost at Buenos 
Aires. On three diesel engines of 400 
horsepower each the bids were: Ameri- 
can $103,000 (United States gold,) c.if. 


Buenos Aires; German $70,000, .i.f., 
Buenos Aires. On an _ inquiry for 
eleven motor-driven centrifugal pumps 
for Argentina bids were: American 
$62,810 (Argentine gold,) cif. Buenos 
Aires; German, $26,965 (Argentine 
gold,) c.i.f. Buenos Aires. On 12 loco- 


motive cranes for Argentine the bids 


were: British, 30,127 pesos, c.i.f., Buenos 
Aires; American, 28,600 pesos, c.i.f., 
Buenos Aires; German, 19,772 pesos, 


cif., Buenos Aires. 
John Barret. former ambassador to 


Argentina, declares that “it is the con- 
sensus of the best export opinion in 
the country that trade of the United 
States with Latin America is in the 
midst of the severest crisis that it has 
ever faced and heroic methods must be 
employed to prevent disaster alike to 
the financial, exporting and importing 
interests of North and South America.” 

“The trouble,” said Mr. Barrett, “is 
the exchange situation, which is most 
unfavorable to Latin America and reacts 
on the United States. Today there are 
over $50,000,000 worth of American 
exports undelivered in the ports of 
several South American cities, and these 
must be disposed of before there can 
be any improvement. Naturally Ger- 
many, Great Britain, France, Spain, Bel- 
gium and Japan are taking advantage 
of this situation to the disadvantage of 
the United States.” 

One of the exceptions to the gen- 
eral rule was the contract, reported 
last week to have been taken by the 
Westinghouse Electric International Co., 
to supply the Midi railway of France 
with $1,200,000 worth of 
condensers and lightning arresters. 

Through British connections it is 
learned that Uruguay is asking for 
tenders, to be presented to local authori- 
ties before Aug. 18, for a steel petroleum 
tank, capacity 8000 to 8500 cubic metres; 
a Worthington duplex type steam pump 
for oil; and 250 metres steel tubing, 
required for the state electrical works, 
Montevideo. 

Some definite 
Chinese railway contracts are 
next week when a delegate from China 
is expected to arrive in New York with 
details of the $3,000,000 undertaking 
that is to be handled by the Universal 
Steel Export Co. 

A central union railway station, it is 
said, is to be built in Peking under the 
direction of the engineer-in-chief of the 
Peking-Hankow railway. Reported esti- 
mates for enterprises of the South Man- 
churia Railway Co. for the fiscal year 


transformers 


developments in the 
expected 


1921-1922 include the following items; 
Railway improvements, 13,920,000 yen; 
shipping, 1,180,000 yen; harbor works, 


4,763,000 yen; mining equipment, 1,004,- 
000 yen; industrial enterprises, 1,338,000 


yen; iron and steel works, 1,555,000 
yen; electricity and gas works, 2,485,- 
000 yen. 


An independent exporter reported the 
sale of 200 tons of black sheets to Japan 
last week. Japanese orders for sheets 
vary from 100 to 200 tons each. There 
is also a Japanese inquiry in the market 
for 1000 tons of structurals and plates 
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It is understood that this inquiry is 


based upon a government requirement 


Another independent exporter last week 


sold 200 tons of rods to Japan 


Strike's Effect on British 
Foreign Trade 


Birmingham, Eng., July 21.—The 
worst effects of the British coal strike 
culminated in June, the third month 


of the dispute, and the influence on the 
s shown by the 
Board of Trade returns for the month. 
Iron and steel exports aggregated 64,- 
283,428 tons 
imports to- 
91,878 
most 


iron and -steel trade 


701 tons, compared with 
in June 1920, 
taled 84,485 tons, as against 
tons in June last year The 
striking figure in the returns relates 
to the import of coal. This totaled 
1,390,824 tons. Not a ton was im- 
ported in June 1920. 

The value of the exports of iron 
and products thereof for 
June was £771,218, as compared with 
£11,521,907 in June, 1920. Imports 
of iron and steel were valued at 
£1,306,502, against £2:414,958. 

In the first six months of the year 
the quantity of iron and steel ex- 
ported was 871,949 tons against 1,652,- 
688 tons in the first six 
1920. The value, 


while the 


and steel 


months of 
£38,150,482 against 
£57,707,485. The import totals for 
the same period were 735,803 tons, 
against 424,536 tons last year, and the 


values £13,875,589, compared with 
£9,728,830. Following were the prin- 
cipal iron and steel imports and ex- 
ports: 
IMPORTS 
Six months’ tonnage 
1920 1921 
Pig iron, forge and foundry 12,145 143,807 
EE Sine nao wn 0 ; 85,209 61,619 
Ferroalloys ‘ : 8,817 1,761 
Ingots, other than special steel 2,131 5,630 
Blooms, billets, etc., iron... 947 5,622 
Blooms, billets, steel..... 111,161 86,593 
Sheet and tin plate bars, steel 15.437 39,344 
Wire rods ...... iailes .. 22,965 10,986 
Steel, other descriptions. 17,263 48,436 
Castings, iron 1,280 6,962 
Castings, steel 2,181 3,311 
Steel girders, etc 2,681 17,791 
Hoops and strip 9,828 16,117 
Plates and sheets 44,094 87,692 
Steel rails ..... 4,430 29,500 
Wn ‘etthsn dene d » 8,617 14,792 
Wire nails .... - 16,72 15,188 
EXPORTS 
Eee eee ss seeeee+860,292 77,786 
Blooms, billets, etc............ 5,157 651 
Bars, rods, angles, etc......... 28,742 17,311 
Steel girders, etc........ cves SOS 6 Ee 
oe ff” Segarra 24,829 9,775 
Plates and sheets, over %-inch 92,582 95,114 
Plates and sheets, under %-inch 78,798 25,246 
Galvanized sheets. ..++223,639 59,097 
Tinned plates ..... .... 180,886 106,234 
Steel rails 515.553 85,472 




















ritish Steel Furnaces Starting 


Blast Furnaces Lag Behind as Deadlock with Coremakers Continues—Minimum of $8 
Offered on Coke—Belgian Mills Likely To Take 40,000 Tons of Rails for 
Home Roads — French Planning Great Buying Organization 


European Headquarters, 
Tue Iron Trade Review, 
2-3 Caxton House, Westminster, S. W.! 


ONDON, Aug. 1—Seven 
- blast furnaces are now 
ing, an increase of one in a week. 
lwenty furnaces have been 
started in Shefheld, taking advantage of 
the scrap. Orders gen- 
erally are scarce. Belgian railways are 
inquiring for 40,000 tons of rails, but 


British 
operat- 


steel 


low price of 


it is probable that the home mills 
will receive the business. 

The Ebbw Vale Iron & Steel Co., 
is reopening its collieries on terms 


named by the company, after a dispute 
lasting 20 weeks. The company is oper- 
ating its steelworks on a partial basis. 


Little Demand 


Office of Tue Iron Trade Review, 
Prince’s Chambers, Corporation St., 


IRMINGHAM, Eng., July 22.— 
There is a kind of top-heaviness 


about the British iron and steel 
industry owing to the fact that 
iron and steel works are restarting, the 


while 


production of pig iron has not been 
resumed. The only district showing 
any activity is the northeast coast, 
where certain large steelworks require 
pig iron for daily. consumption. The 
Midlands, the west coast and South 
Wales have done nothing whatever in 
the way of a restart. It is significant 
that in Cleveland, two of the furnaces 
relighted, capable of an output of 3000 
tons per week, are using foreign ore 
because it is said local ore is too ex- 


The mine owners’ and miners’ 


pensive. 

representatives held a meeting on Mon- 
day and the men were offered work 
on condition that they accept a sub- 
stantial reduction. A short time ago 
their wages were reduced 5 shillings 


($0.89) per day. 

Coke prices have eased a little. On 
the northeast coast are willing 
to deliver the fuel to the works at £2 
5s ($8.05) per ton, the price recently 
demanded at the ovens. The demand 
for pig iron is pressing enough 
to affect prices, although it is clear 
that the engineering concerns must 
soon be in the market for raw material 
for their foundries. Foundry require- 


sellers 


not 





Sterling —$3.60 








The deadlock between the pig iron man- 
pig 


ufacturers and coke producers over 
the price of fuel continues. A confer- 
ence of smelters and cokemakers 
evolved a quotation of £2 5s ($8), 
which is considered by the former 
as being too high. Slack coal is be- 


coming more plentiful and this is ex- 


pected to bring lower coke prices 


by autumn. 
Belgian basic pig iron is quoted at 


£5 ($18), and foundry iron £6 
($21.60), delivered, British ports. Bel- 
gian industry is stagnant, and more 


The Iron Trade Review Staff Cable 


works are closing as demand continues 
low. 

the tin plate 
Wales are now oper- 
been reduced 7% 
foundry is sold out. 


Twenty per cent of 
South 
Tubes have 
Scotch 

A great French buying organization 
is planned to place iron and steel prod- 


works in 
ating. 
per cent. 


ucts in the colonial and Far East- 
ern markets. 

The Board of Trade reports that 
average export prices in June were 
as follows: Foundry iron £7 Ils 
($27.18); ferromanganese £17 3s 
($61.74); plates £34 10s ($124.29); 
galvanized sheets £28 15s ($103.50) 
and tin plate £33 ($118.80). 


for Pig Iron; Furnaces Still Idle 


European Staff Correspondence 





Sterling —$3.50 











ments account for the starting of a 
furnace by Newton, Chambers & Co., 
which is at Thorncliff, Yorkshire. 


With the steel trade practically par- 
production, 
competitors 


alyzed by high costs of 
which leaves continental 
free to carry off all the business avail- 
the pig 
small as to be negligible. 
drug in the market. The 
keen competition of Belgium and the 
news of cuts ins America con- 
vey warnings to British makers which 
Hematite pig iron 
steelmaking also is a subject of 
competition, and finds little de- 
mand. A peculiar feature of this de- 
partment is that steelmaking iron is 
offered to foreign buyers at £7 ($25.06) 


able, demand for iron is so 
Forge pig 


iron is a 
severe 
cannot be ignored. 


for 
keen 


f.o.b., whereas the British buyer is 
quoted £8 ($28.64). 
Belgian billets are quoted this week 


at £7 12s ($27.21), delivered, as against 
£10 ($35.80) from South Wales. The 
rerolling firms using cheap foreign bil- 
lets now practically command the gen- 
eral miscellaneous business in steel bars. 
Values of steel skelp are steadily being 
reduced and the ability to buy this mate- 
rial at from £12 ($42.96) to £13 
($46.54) has been a boom to tubemak- 
ers who find no small difficulty in hold- 
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ing their international business Conti 
nental steel bars, however, can be bought 
£10 15s ($38.48) and 
and angles are something like 
($10.74) below the home figure. 
In the iron trade business is only pos- 
in best iron. This is obtainable at 
($71.60), a reduction of no 
£13 10s ($48.33) since the begin- 
of the year. The market bar houses 
have all orders on their books enabling 
the forges to start, but the hot weather 
discouraging. At one works 
last week four full shifts were 
solely as the result of the tropical heat. 
Several ironmasters cite quotations of 
£1 18s per ton for coal, as against £1 
14s before the strike. Only in one direc- 
tion is there some sign of relief. For 
example, an ironmaster has prevailed on 
his coal divide his supplies 
into coal and slack. This concession was 
universally refused until lately, the coal 
being sent out with all sorts of fine 
material which reduced the heating value 


joist 


£3 


here at 


sible 
£20 
than 
ning 


less 


has been 


lost 


vendor to 


of the fuel. The buyer now gets his 
coal at £1 17s ($6.62) and his slack 
at £1 7s ($4383). 


The tin plate trade shows little signs 
of progress. A few mills have been re- 
started, but with coal at its present 
price the tin plate mills cannot produce 
at a profit especially as Welsh tin bars 
still are officially quoted at £10 10s 
($37.59), although they can be bought 
from unassociated houses at £10 
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C t | d Steel Pri fE | 
> >. 
COKE 
British Market I A ee bali 8.69 110 
German, Belgian and British fur 7 8.6' 110 
ss ma erected to Dote by Cable Sead fomslly .....ca.00:,2,.. Rees... 11.46 14 
ome Mar Gross Tons at Works or Furnace j 
SEMIFINISHED STEEL 
SEMIFINISHED STEEL ~~ oe - on 
£ sd Billets 25.28 301 
Billets, soft steel.. 34.20 910 0 Sheet Te Ee g 25 28 34 
i een ene dibeomase ences “ 0 9 00 n 
en bison sd ebbwbun veces a 7.30 1350 FINISHED MATERIAL 
i welling cas «deed edlaceneat es 35.55 450 
s FINISHED STEEL Merchant bars 30.02 to 33.18 380 to 420 
Steel bars, England, % to 3-inch........... 45.00 12 10 ¢ Angles hs — : 33.97 430 
Ship, bridge and tank plates, England...... 53.55 15 00 Normal bear in ofiles 33.18 420 
Ship, bridge and tank plates, Scotland.... 53.55 15 OO Plates, ship aa wig 10 millimeters and 
i etc tie cede waaeege p00 ee 51.77 14 10 0 thicker .. ayn 49.38 625 
es lk ede ctesees dtesees $1.77 14 10 0 Plates, bridge ‘and tank, 5 to 10 milli 
Sheets, black, 24 gage.............++0+. 64.26 18 00 Ds coes SPO ;' 55.30 700 
Sheets, galvanized, 24 gage. < ee 23 00 Sheets, black, 3 millimeters 60.56 740 
Rails, errr eee 49.98 14 00 Sheets, blue annealed, 2 millimeters 70.31 890 
Tin plate, base box, 108 Ibs............... 4.64 1 60 Shafting, cold-drawn, 40 to 60 millimeters 59.25 750 
Tha 0Es 6686S SN cb 0bbSdegbodwecoce 53.55 i5 00 Bars, 2 per cent nickel steel.... 94.80 1200 
PIG IRON* All prices are f.o.b. furnace or works 
emasie, } ey Coast, Mixed Numbers..... 28.56 8 00 B ] ° 
ematite ast Coast Mixed Numbers ‘ 27.90 7 150 e gian arket 
Middlesbrough Basic .............. 21.42 6 00 
Middlesbrough, No. 3.......... Pee "| 7 00 Prices Last R ted 
“gS Foundry, Derby, Leicester, Notting- PIG IRON om 
SUM ewe es 6 debS SSC See ecrccocecces 33.03 9 00 
No. 3 Foundry, Northamp‘onshire.......... ai. 7 Francs per 
No. 3 Foundry, Staffordshire........ 30.35 8 10 0 metric ton 
a i TRE) . cecessccessces 31.69 8 17 6 $ (2205 Ibs.) 
Ferromanganese 76 to 80 per cent. 64.26 18 00 Basic-bessemer, Belgian 14.82 195 
COKE Basic open-hearth, Belgiar 13.30 175 
SECO Oe Par ey 9.82 2150 Gray forge. Belgian 16.34 215 
EE I TT re ; 13.39 3150 —* y, No 7 Igian os 20 200 
*oundry, i 8 l 181 
*Pig iron quotations are f.o.b. furnace for delivery in the United Foundry, No. 3, I poo my . : ; ~ as 
Kingdom. Export prices generally are subject to free negotiations. — : : , . 
tStocks sold out. SEMIFINISHED STEEL 
Blooms 23.18 305 
Billets 24.32 32? 
French Market a | 34.33 320 
Prices Last Reported. Wire rods a. . . : yaeetine was 32.68 430 
PIG IRON FINISHED MATERIAL 
Francs per Standard rails 34.20 450 
metric ton - ene bars IP 3: 28 8 38 
$ (2205 Ibs.) mg < ellie and prohte : é 4 o 390 
Hematite, Lorraine.................-. 33.58 425 - Sere ee enenere nd thicker 34.96 460 
Basic-bessemer, Lorraine . ........ 17.78 225 soeete, Binck, 5 milimeters ory aoe 
Foundry, Longwy, No. 3, sand-cast.. 15.41 195 Shee ts, galvanized, millimeter 06.40 14.00 
Foundry, Longwy, No. 3, chill-cast..... 16.59 210 Plain wire 34.20 450 
Foundry, Longwy, No. 2, sand-cast. 16.99 215 Galvanized wire 64.60 830 
Foundry, Longwy, No. 2, chill-cast..... 18.96 240 Wire nails 4.20 450 
Ferromanganese, 76 to 80 per cent.... 75.05 950 All prices are f.o.b. furnace or works 





bars can be 


($35.80). While foreign 
bought much cheaper, the 
tin plates naturally does not 


rebuild his business on foreign material, 


maker of 
desire to 


while the buyer from long experience, 
prefers Welsh steel. 

Galvanized sheets are a shade stronger 
at £24 ($85.92). The mills in the 


Midlands 


months but their owners now are 


have been idle for many 


book- 
delivery on a 


ing orders for August 


small scale 


Wales Resuming Production of Sheets 


ARDIFF, South Wales, July 21. 
—Conditions in South Wales steel 
and tin plate trades remain quiet. 


Coal is gradually coming along to 
the various works, but there is a 
lack of orders, so that only about 
1S per cent of the tin plate mills 
a * operating. 

No sustained revival in the indus- 
try is looked for this year, and at 


the moment the future price of coal 


and steel, particularly the former, is 
engaging the attention of tin plate 
makers. It is regarded as question- 


able whether coal at £1 10s will en- 


able steel and tin plate makers to 
produce at a profit in view of for- 
eign competition. The fact that 
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Sterling —$3.63 








Wales tin 
with the 


South 
associated 


per cent of the 
plate works are 
Welsh steel bar trade militates against 
that it is 
come 


the use of foreign bars so 
that Welsh 
price if tin 
or produced at a profit. 


argued steel must 


down in plate is to be 
cheaper, 
Japan is in the market for charcoal 
and home consumers 
but prices quoted do not agree 
Quotations still 
($4.89) basis 
delivery. For- 


plates, want odd 
sizes, 
with sellers’ views. 
are around £1 7s 6d 


f.o.b. Swansea for early 


ward prices are easier at £1 4s to £1 


4s 6d ($4.35 to $444) per box, as 
($4.53) a 
somewhat active, especially 
gages, but the price remains 
£1 6s ($4.71) basis I. C. fo.b. 


Swansea. 


against £1 5s week ago. 
Ternes are 
the heavy 
around 


Current prices are as follows: Cokes, 


20 x 14, £1 4s 6d to £1 8s ($4.44 to 
$5.07); cokes, quarters, £1 6s 6d to 
£1 &s ($4.80 to $5.07); cokes, 20 x 


10, £1 17s 6d to £2 ($6.78 to $7.26); 
cokes, 28 x 20, £2 9s to £2 16s; 
($8.88 to $10.14); ternes, 28 x 20, 


£2 10s to £2 13s ($9.06 to $9.60). 
Welsh tin and sheet bars are again 

at £10 10s ($38.10) with the prospect 

of the official minimum being lowered 
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still further at an early date. Until 
the Welsh sheet and tin plate trade 
shows a substantial improvement the 
bar trade will continue to be slow. 
At present most of the steel works re- 
main idle. 

Preparations are being made for 
restarting some of the sheet mills as 
the market is presenting a better ap- 
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pearance. Inquiries for sheets from 
overseas are current, and with rea- 
sonable fuel prices it is expected sub- 


stantial business will soon be in evi- 
dence in the galvanized sheet trade. 
For 24 gage corrugated, in bundles 


£22 10s to £23 10s ($81.76 to $85.39) 
f.o.b., is quoted. Flats are £1 ($3.63) 
higher than these rates. The Far East 
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market for thin but" 


slow. 


the 
business is 

English zinc 
£36 to £37 
Nickel is unchanged at 
for both home 

The scrap market is unchanged, but 
taken 
firmer 


is in gages, 
sheets are slow at 
($130.68 to $134.31). 
£190 ($689.70) 
and export. 


generally it has a considerably 


undertone. 


Belgian Prices Cut; 7 Furnaces in Blast 


RUSSELS, July 21.—Lorraine 
and Luxemburg foundry pig iron 
is nominally quotedin Belgium at 
($1.52) than the home 
Wire rods have dropped 10 
($0.76) to 430 ($32.68) 
per ton. Merchant have been 
reduced 2U francs ($1.50) heavy plates, 
30 francs ($2.28); sheets, 10 francs 
($0.76) plain wire 20 francs 


($1.52. 


20 francs less 
product. 
francs francs 


bars 


and 


Lorraine and Saar semifinished prod- 
ucts are setting the pace in the Bel- 
market, while Belgium it- 


gian home 
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seeking export outlets. Mer- 
chant bars for export are offered f.o.b. 
Antwerp, at 390 francs ($29.64), rods 
at 430 francs ($32.68) and beams and 
profiles at 400 francs, ($30.40). All 
of these figures are in excess of home 


delivery prices. 


self is 


The Chinese government is asking 
bids on 36 and 240 
freight cars trom Belgian makers, and 


for locomotives 


the contract is supposedly on the eve 


of being signed. Workers in the 
Charleroi district have agreed to ac- 
cept another wage decrease. 

The situation in the Grand Duchy 
cf Luxemburg is hardly better than 
in Belgium. Differdange has _  sus- 
pended all production since July 15. 


Production costs as compared with 


market quotations have compelled this 
move. Advantage will be taken of 
the 


with a 


shutdown to modernize the plant 


view to more efficient produc- 


tron. 


French Quotations Again Are Reduced 


ARIS, July 21.—Prices of pig 

iron, merchant bars, normal pro- 

files, blue annealed sheets and 
m 


2 per cent nickel-steel have dropped 
during the past week. Foreign com- 


petition, more than a home demand, 
was the principal cause for the re- 
ductions. There is a lack of activity 


on all sides. 


Revision of customs tariff and 
wage scales are expected to work 
magic. The former has been greatly 


increased in respect to iron and steel 
products. Wages have been reduced 
8 to 20 per cent in various important 
producing districts. The low rate 
of exchange for the mark, the lower 
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wage scale, and the longer hours of 
work in Belgium and Germany are 
considered highly favorable to those 
countries. 

It is estimated that not more than 
a third of the blast furnaces of France 
are in operation. Second fusion oper- 
ators still are complaining that coke 
is too high. Pig iron prices vary 10 
to 30 francs ($0.79 to $2.37) from quo- 
tations generally given, both up and 
down the scale. Stability is lacking. 

A new preferential customs tariff 
is on the eve of being consummated 


between France and Belgium, which 
so far as iron and steel products are 
concerned, is likely to work about the 
way the Belgium-Luxemburg agree- 
ment has worked, altogether to the 
disadvantage of Belgium. Already Bel- 
francs have fallen below the 
of French francs. 


gian 
value 

The French business turnover tax, 
estimated to produce 415,655,500 
francs per month, and later revised 
to 241,666,500 francs, actually produced 
in June but 146,500,000 francs. Cus- 
toms receipts fell 36 per below 
budget estimates and per 
cent less than in the month in 
1920. 


first 


cent 
were 33 
same 


Germans Buying: Taxes To Raise Prices 


USSELDORF, Germany, July 21. 
—A slight revival of activity 
particularly on the part of Ger- 
man consumers is shown. Export trade 
continues in an unsatisfactory condition. 
German buyers are influenced somewhat 
by the prospect of higher prices in the 


autumn as a result of the increased 
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taxation which is coming into force. 
It is now understood that the coal tax 
will be increased from 20 to 50 per cent 
ad valorem. At present steam coal is 
selling for 300 marks ($3.90) per ton, 


of which 60 marks ($0.78) represents 
taxes. But from Oct. 1, the fuel tax 
will be 50 per cent, or 150 marks 


($1.95) per ton, on the basis of pres- 
ent values for coal. Under these cir- 
cumstances it is not seen at present 
how coal can be sold after Oct. 1 for 
than 400 marks ($5.20) per ton. 


less 
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« Since wages cannot be reduced at pres- 
ent it is expected that the iron and 
steel producers will be compelled to in- 
crease their prices in the autumn in pro- 
portion to the new fuel prices. 

Iron ore is weak and the domestic 
mines are having a hard struggle against 
the competition of Spanish and north 
Afican ores. Best washed santander is 
now being offered freely at 24 shillings 
($4.33) per ton c.i.f. Rotterdam, on a 
basis of 50 per cent, iron natural. Best 
Bilbao Rubio is quoted at only 28 
shillings ($5.50) c.i.f. Rotterdam, on the 


same. Prices f.o.b. makers works follow : 


Marks per Dollar 
metric ton equivalents 


PE Den dtaces chine subes e 1350 $17.55 
Rolled blooms ............ 1400 18.20 
ETM <4 nae bch aaWee oi 1500 19.50 
DO. «SRE Caddie owes 6a 0 004 1600 20.80 
ENR AE eS 1800 23.40 
i sdne at uh bees és vane? 2000 26.00 
EN dt int ellennitinn sen ened 1800 23.40 
SS cian chd eb cicees 1750 22.75 
EE ID citi cad adlieese-c 2300 29.90 
Tank plates, 3 to 5 millimeters 1800 23.40 
Sheets, under 3 millimeters. 1900 24.75 
Sh Me since etcntsns<.s 1850 24.10 
Galvanized wire ........... 2950 38.30 
Screw and bolt stock....... 2700 35.10 
SEN Suber bs becctarssend< 2700 35.10 


Cast Iron Pipe Output Is 
37 Per Cent Less 


In 1919 the total output of cast iron 
pipe and fittings was 702,550 tons which 
is 37.3 per cent less than the 1914 ton- 
nage of 1,120,720 tons according to a 
report issued by the census bureau. 
The value however increased 86.7 per 
cent during this period to $51,902,800. 
The decrease is found in gas and water 
pipe and fittings and chiefly in pipe of 
the bell and spigot type. The output of 
this latter class was 375,200 tons in 1919 
against 828,900 tons in 1914adecrease of 
54.7 per cent. Production of soil and 
plumbers’ pipe and fittings increased 
from 211,650 tons in 1914 to 254,670 
tons in 1919. Flange pipe dropped from 
27,290 tons in 1914 to 23,790 tons in 
1919. A falling off is noticeable also 
with culvert pipe, of which 11,010 tons 
were produced in 1914 and 5660 tons in 
1919. Fittings gained from 41,870 tons 
in 1914 to 43,230 tons in 1919. Produc- 
tion of all other castings reached a total 
of 254,670 tons in 1919 a perceptible gain 


over 1914 with 211,650 tons. Complete 
statistics in net tons follow: 

Kind 1919 1914 
Cast iron pipe and fittings.... 702,550 1,120,720 
Gas and water pipe and fittings 447,880 909,070 
Bell and ‘spigot pipe......... 375,200 828,900 
CC re 23,790 27,290 
ET 4 ck ea'winess x0, 5,660 11,010 
DE wet pas be tevieress 43,230 41,870 
Soil and plumbers pipe and 

nt ok ¢ twa ¥Ag eee sess 254,670 211,650 
All other castings .......... 16,400 13,580 


Figures were based upon 59 estab- 
lishments engaged in the manufacture 
of cast iron pipe and products. and 
seven establishments in 1919 and nine 
in 1914 in other lines of manufacture. 
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Pacific Coast 


Prices Are Marked Down—Foundries 
Receive More Inquiries 


San Francisco, July 30.—Business 
continues quiet in the local market for 
iron and steel products. Prices lack 
stability and keen competition has 
resulted in further shading of the 
prices announced July 6. 

Sales. of pig iron in this district 
during the past few weeks did not total 
much over 500 tons. Foundries report 
a slightly better volume of inquiries for 
castings and engine makers have 
booked several good jobs. The only 
sale of basic pig iron reported this 
week was one lot of 100 tons for an 
interest in the southern part of the 
state. An inquiry has been received 
from a toolmaker for 500 tons 
of basic. The government will open 
bids on Aug. 12 for 150 tons of found- 
ry iron for the Puget Sound navy yard. 
The coke market is practically at a 
standstill. The navy purchasing office 
will open bids on Aug. 8 for 400 tons 
of foundry coke for Mare island, al- 
though it is understood the material 
will be shipped to the Philippine 
islands. 

Demand for merchant and reinforc- 
ing bars is slack. All three of the 
local mills are down this week. It is 
reported that the United States Steel 
Products Co. secured an order for 250 
tons of merchant bars for an interest 
in the Philippine islands and at a 
price slightly lower than 1.75c, base 
Pittsburgh. W. S. Wetenhall Co. se- 
cured, a contract for 110 tons of rein- 
forcing bars for three bridges. 

Prices of all grades of sheets de- 
clined radically during the past week. 
No. 28 galvanized sheets are generally 
quoted at 4.00c, black sheets at 3.00c 
and blue annealed at 2.40c. A jobbing 
interest in the southern part of the 
state has closed for 300 tons of gal- 
vanized sheets at 4.00c, base Pittsburgh. 
A license-plate maker is inquiring for 
approximately 250 tons of cold-pickled 
sheets. 

Little new business has come out 
in the local structural market during 
the past week. The Austin Co. has 
been awarded the contract for a fac- 
tory building for the Angelus Sanitary 
Can Machine Co. to be erected in San 
Francisco. An inquiry has been re- 
ceived from the Llwellyn Iron Works, 
Los Angeles, for 300 tons of shapes. 
A local fabricator placed an order for 
a carload of Belgian shapes at 2.12%c, 
delivered San Francisco. 

With prices of cast iron pipe ranging 
appreciably lower and makers shading 
to obtain business, inquiry is relatively 
small and not much tonnage is being 
booked. The American Cast Iron Pipe 
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Co. was awarded the contract for 
furnishing the Los Angeles department 
of public service 329 tons of 24-inch 
pipe. 


Note Improvement 


In Wholesale Jobbing Trade in Seattle 
—Foreign Inquiries Increase 


Seattle, July 30. — Unsettled 
prices and uncertainty as to freight 
readjustments continue to worry steel 
and iron consumers, in consequence of 
which buying has been reduced to the 
minimum and mill representatives are 
marking time. Jobbers are either pur- 
chasing in limited lots at spot prices, 
or are replenishing their stocks by trad- 
ing among each other. All _ stocks 
are extremely low. One house which 
ordinarily carries 1200 tons now has 
less than 200 tons. The trade feels 
that it cannot afford to purchase in 
volume in a declining market and 
with the prospect of a $12 freight re- 
duction. 

Exporters state that conditions are 
more hopeful, considering the increased 
number of inquiries from various for- 
eign markets. The inquiries are for 
sheets, pipe, rails and nails, principally, 
and they come from Japan and China 
One house had an inquiry from Java, 
Another firm has quoted prices on two 
lots of steel rails, 1000 tons each, for 
Japan and the Philippines. One local 
firm is quoting on a shipment of ap- 
proximately 450 tons of steel bars for 
the Hawaiian Islands. 

No change is noted in pig iron and 
coke, demand for both being extremely 
limited. Attractive prices have failed 
to stimulate interest in pig iron, as 
the foundries are running at a re- 
duced rate. Agents of American pig 
iron manufacturers are unable to com- 
pete in this market because of high 
freight rates, although regular steam- 
ship service from Gulf ports may give 
southern makers entry into this terri- 
tory. Belgian pig iron, silicon, 3% per 
cent, is offered here at $37.50, at which 
figure American mills cannot compete 

Dealers in resale material report busi- 
ness somewhat improved. Some resale 
steel is being moved to California, this 
trade being aided by the resumption of 
steamship service. There is also a 
better mevement of secondhand ma- 
chinery, although large stocks of ship- 
yard equipment are offered at low 
prices. As an instance, Osgood-Marion 
6-ton locomotive cranes are being of 
fered for $4000, and a 600-pound Erie 
steam hammer, at $1000. 

Announcement is made that the 
Washington Sales Engineering Co. has 
received the award for steel to be used 
in the construction of five bridges in 
Alaska. 


























End Hearings on Valuation Plan 


Senate Finance Committee To Begin Executive Sessions at Once—Flood of Witnesses 
Seek Chance To Testify on Rates—House Committee Now Questioning Secre- 
on Tax Measure—May Speed Action on Bill 


tary Mellon 


Aug. 2.— 
American 
the 
concluded to- 


ASHINGTON, 
VW Hearings upon the 
valuation provisions of 
tariff bill 
the senate 


seginning 


Fordney were 
finance committee. 
tomorrow, the committee 
this departure in tariff- 
executive session, and up- 
decision hinges 
it came from 
committee votes to 


day by 


will consider 
making in 
the 
fate of 


committee’s 
the bill 
house. If the 
the 


every 


on 
the 
the 


as 


throw out valuation proposal, 
valorem rate in 
If the 
modifications 
Nothing is 
indicate than the 
either house upon 
revision, but 
the marked hostility 


Penrose and other mem- 


practically ad 


bill 


posal is 


revised. 
the 


fewer. 


the will be pro- 


accepted, 
will be decidedly 
more hazardous to 
possible action of 


tariff and tax there is 


no question of 


of Chairman 


bers of the senate committee to the 
measure as it is now written. 
May Eliminate Excess Tax 

The finance committee’s program is 
a week behind. Except for several 
witnesses asking restoration of the 
dyestuffs embargo, no testimony has 
been taken concerning rates. A deci- 
sion on the valuation proposal is not 
looked for before Thursday at the 
earliest, and it may be next week be- 
fore a schedule for witnesses on the 
various schedules of the Fordney bill 


will be prepared. 
to be heard are 


Some 268 requests 
before Chairman 
Penrose and the number grows daily. 
It is score 
quests the metals schedule, 
testimony concerning the 
aluminum, 
zinc and lead rates may be expected. 


Meanwhile the house ways and 
committee has concluded its 
open hearings on tax revision and is 
devoting the first part of this week to 
conference with 
Mellon and the treasury experts. 
come the 


now 


said more than two re- 
concern 
and some 


ferromanganese, magnesite, 


means 


executive Secretary 
Out 
hearings will new 
bill, but 
the tariff, the house is expected to do 
only the preliminary work and leave 
the heaviest part of the task to the 
finance committee. Criticism 
has been heard on the reported pro- 
gram of the ways and means commit- 


tee in that it contemplates only a shift- 


of these 


revenue as is the case with 


senate 


ing of the tax burden and not a reduc- 
The bill to be reported by the 
committee will put the country’s 1922 
tax bill at something like $3,500,000,000 
as against the $4,000,000,000 minimum 
urged by the treasury. 


tion. 


It appears today as definitely as 
ossible that the excess profits tax will 
that the 
tax 


eliminated, and 
the income 
wiped out. A group in the 
insist if the higher income 
are reduced, 
reduced from 4 to 3 per cent or the 


be higher 


brackets of will be 
will 


rates 


house 
tax 
must be 


the normal rate 


exemptions increased proportionately. 
Three-cent first class postage seems 
dead. If the 3 per cent tax upon 


freight charges and 8 per cent 
passenger fares are not wholly elimin- 


upon 
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will be sent to all subscribers whe 

‘xpress their desire for them. 
ated they will be halved for the com 
ing year and terminated the second 

Chairman Fordney of the ways and 
means committee is authority for the 
statement it will take at least three 
weeks to draft the revenue bill At 
the same time the house plans to re 
ceive the revenue bill about Aug. 20, 
pass it and adjourn before Sept. |! 
The President appears anxious to 
have the house pass the revenue bill 


at the earliest moment and then recess 
for four to six weeks 
Admittedly, self-interest has prompt- 
the 


ways 


most of witnesses 
the 
tee and seeking amelioration of the tax 
of indus- 


committee is inclined to 


ed 
before 


appearing 
and means commit- 


assessment their various 
The 
with 
for 


tries. 
the nec- 
essity moderating the 
taxes, but cannot find other sources of 
equal supply. William H. Stackhouse, 
Springfield, O., president of the Na- 
tional Implement and Vehicle associa- 
tion, has urged the committee to strike 
the shackles. off industry by refunding 


agree witnesses as to 


certain of 
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all 
hence, 


Liberty bond issues until 50 years 


and retiring them over a 25-year 
All 


transportation 


Mr 


period. 
also the 


existing excise taxes and 


taxes should be 


repealed, Stackhouse urged 


Shows Tax Injustice 


James E. Emery, of Washington, 
speaking for the National Association 
of Manufacturers, has given arguments 
in favor of 


the repeal of the excess 


reduction of income taxes 
to a maximum of 35 per cent, repeal of 
the 


profits tax, 


war excise taxes and touched up- 
on the association’s preference for a 
sales or turnover tax. Mr. Emery 


went deeply into the injustices worked 
by applying to corporations in peace 
time rates designed for a war footing. 
The net corporate return of business in 
the United measured by 
its capacity to buy has declined back- 
ward toward the point where it very 
closely approaches 


States “as 


the buying power 
that it had before the outbreak of the 
European war,” said Mr. Emery. 


The Committee of Manufacturers 
and Merchants on Federal Taxation, a 
recent organization with headquarters 
at Chicago, has urged four bills by 
Representative Oscar E. Keller, of 
Wisconsin The feature of the Kell- 
er program is a tax on land values, 


placed tentatively at 1 


per cent on all 
land values in excess of $10,000 after 
deducting improvements The Keller 
program also calls for repeal of the 
transportation, excess profits and cor- 
poration income taxes. The shipping 


board has asked for what is equivalent 
to a 10 per cent additional levy on all 
imports not brought into port in Am- 
erican bottoms. 

Some opposition is piling up against 
the Winslow and Townsend railroad 
relief b's in the senate, 
Passage of either bill is 
to a settlement of railroad 
and government claims growing out of 
the period of control. Funds are 
available to pay the $500,000,000 to the | 
carriers but this is done the 
administration desires the War Fi- 
nance corporation to take over several 
hundred million in railroad bonds as 
payment for maintenance and other 
capital account expenditure during the 


house and 
respectiv ly 
requisite 


before 


control period 
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Earliest purchases of Abeel & Byvanck, in 


BIRTHDAY which is unique 
Ae the history of the iron and 


steel business in this country 
is the one hundred and fifty-fifth an- 
niversary of the founding of the iron 


and steel jobbing firm, Abeel Bros., 
New York. Established in 1765 hy 


Garret Abeel, with his brother-in- 
law, Evart Byvanck, the business has 
been handed down from father to son 
and an Abeel always has been at the 
head With but three exceptions, all 
persons interested in the business 
have been bearers of the Abeel family 
name. 

The only break in the continued con- 
duct of the business was during the 
revolutionary war. Hanging in the 
office of Abeel Bros., is a_ well-pre- 
served document in which Governor 
_Tryon of the “province” of New 
York appointed Garret Abeel “Cap- 
tain of that Company of Foot of 
which David Abeel was Captain.” 
David Abeel was the father of Gar- 
ret. Next to this document hangs an- 
other which represents the appoint- 
ment of Garret Abeel, by the “Pro- 











March and May, 1765, 
vincial Congress for the Colony of 
New York, as First Major of the Sec- 
ond Regiment of Militia of Foot of the 
City of New York of: which John Hay 
is Colonel.” When Garret Abeel thus 


left the English militia to join the 
revolutionary army, his business was 
broken up and a price put on his 
head. He removed his papers to a 
barn in New Jersey for safety, but 
this barn was destroyed .by the Brit- 
ish and most of the records were 
lost. Those that remained still are 
carefully preserved. Although these 


books have become dust-covered and 
stained through disuse they were writ- 
ten at a time when hand-writing still 
was an art and a perusal of them 
affords a clear impression of the char- 
acter of the business as it was con- 
ducted in those days. Two of the do- 
cuments have been reproduced in 
this article and assist in giving an 
idea of early business periods. 

Iron and steel jobbing in 1765 dif- 
fered considerably from the business 
of today. Then the jobber was an 
“jronmonger,” and the iron business 
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which shows typical items carried by an iron merchant in those days 


included hardware; it resembled that 
of the present general store. Practical- 
ly all the goods sold were obtained 
from England, since manufacturing 
was of negligible proportions on this 
side of the Atlantic at that time. 
The first entry in the ledger of Gar- 
ret Abeel is dated March 26, 1765, and 
contains a bill of goods which the 
company bought from Joseph and 
John Marschalk. Some of these items 
are the same as figure in the com- 
merce of today, while others have dis- 
appeared in the march of time. The 
list included “locks, bellows, coffee 
mills, gridirons, scales, chaffing dishes. 
knives, coopers’ broadaxes, marking 
irons, paper inch potts, hand saws, iron 
platcs, steel plate, bits, nails, screws, 
candle sticks, pepper boxes, steel plate 
hand saws, etc.” Iron and steel fig- 
ured more extensively in tran- 
sactions. An item under date of May 
11, the same year, records the purchase 
from “Father Evert Byvanck” of “91 
bars Sweeds iron.” An entry under 
date of May 30 shows a purchase of 
“English steel” and another on May 


later 
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31, a purchase of 


receipt is 


inserted on one of 


which 
quantity of 
19, 1768. 


Prices now and 


was founded, 
parable, 


mon basis. The 
mentioned sold for 
hundredweight, two 


pounds. 


currency in this country and computed 
at the present rate 
United 
buyer received 


tween the 
land the 


approximately $5.39 
Other prices were: 


lish iron, $1.52; 1 


$2.27; 1 bundle spring 
bundle band iron, 

Other items which 
records of that year 
vils, chains, and general hardware. In 
addition, the firm engaged 


known as “adven- 
tures.” In Aug- 
ust, 1765, for in- 
stance, it shipped 
25 tons of “pig 
mettle” to Eng- 
land under the 
heading “Adven- 
ture to Bristol.” 
This evidently 
was an _ unprofit- 
able under 
taking as there 
was a charge of 
£69 Is 4d to 
profit and loss :n 
connection with 
the shipment. In- 
teresting develop- 
ments were made 
among the dif- 
ferent lines along 


which these old 
ironmonger 
houses operated 
in the course of 
the years. Some 
of them, like the 
Abeel company, 


abandoned _hard- 
ware as time 
went on and 
specialized in 
iron and _ steel. 
Others gave up 
iron and _ steel 
jobbing and con- 
centrated on 
hardware. Still 
others centered 
their efforts on 
the ship chand- 


reproduced 


acknowledges 
“refined 


while 
in a general way have a com- 
refined bar iron 
£29 3s 10d for 21 
quarters and 14 
Converted 


States and Eng- 


steel, $9.15; 1 


appeared in the 
were clocks, an- 
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the company : 
figures of three digits, 


a position to poimt ow 
growth of the 
parallel 


standing events in the 


directly com- 


or correspond 


measures of is true in the case of 


exchange be- family since 1765. In 
non balls were first ma 
his iron for and in the following 
100 pounds. patents for the puddling 
taken out by two Engli 
Watt's inventions were 


bar of Eng- 


Sw edes iron, 


pany witnessed the d 
the steam engine, the a 
nance and munitions, ¢ 
the entire growth of 
steel industry in the | 





what was 


organisation which tice 


which the business is identified. This 


’niteds States. 


“refined iron.” A lery business. One 
on page 288 Spans History of Steel interesting records 

record books, ° . company is an or 
delivery of a in America form of indenture 

bought Dec. HEN an American business es- for apprentices Che 

tablishment is able to count off is repfoduced on p: 

years of its continuous existence im good idea of the im 


it usually is in tached to the 


t steps in the 


painst 
trades in the early d 
Nickolas Van 
with the out- 


industry with his masters, Garret 


Byvanc, during a 
the warehous- 


this year can- 

: return the masters 
de in America, 
s deavor to teach the 
year the first 
y furnace were 
shmen. James 


attracting at- have himself well 


tention at this time. Thus the com- him a complete suit 


evelopment of cloth, a 
dvance in ord- 
ind practically 


the iron and 
tieth century, 














Apprentices Were Earne 


RAFTSMEN a century ago were de 


workman. They were 


with a skilled 
signed agreement, 


substance of the text follows: During a 


time the said apprentice his said masters faithfully shall serve, their secrets 


keep, and lawful commands everywhere 
his said master nor see it tobe done 
thereof to his said masters; he shall not 
lend them unlawfully; and furthermore 
within the said term; .at 
cards, dice or any other wun- 
lawful game, he shall not 
play whereby his said mas- 
ters may have damage; with 
his own goods nor the goods 
of others, without license 
from his said master, he shall 
neither buy nor sell; he shall 
not absent himself day or 
night from his said masters’ 
service without leave; nor 
haunt ale-houses, taverns, or 
playhouses, but in all things 
behave himself as a faithful 
apprentice. And the said mas- 
ters shall use the utmost of 
their endeavors to teach or 
cause to be instructed, the 
said apprentice in the “mis- 
tery of merchandise” and pro- 
cure for him sufficient meat 
and drink, fitting for an ap- 
prentice and after the ex- 
piration of the term, if he be- 
haves himself well they shall 
give unto him a_ complete 
suit of good broadcloth, a 
beaver hat, two “pare stock- 
ings and a pare shoes.” 





known as an indenture, such as pictured here. The 





st Workers in 1773 


veloped by a form of servitude 
bound to work together by a 


term of six years, all of which 
obey; he shall do no damage to 


by others, 
waste his 


without giving notice 


masters goods, nor 


he shall not commit matrimony 











consent of his father, 


“mistery of merchandize, 
stipulated that if the 


stockings and a pair 


when the 


is almost extinct, the 
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of the most 
of the J beel 


iginal contract or 


which was used 
document, which 
age 287, gives a 
portance then at 


aking learning of 


ays. The appren- 
Antwerp, with tae 


agreed to serve 
Abeel and Evart 


period of six years 
and in that time to give practically 


ing business carried on by the Abeel all of his time to their interests In 


agreed to en- 


young man in the 


” 


but further 
apprentice “be- 
they would give 
of good broad- 


beaver hat, two pairs of 


of shoes. 


Considering the practice of the twea- 


apprentice 
conditions under 
which a_ trade 
was learned in 
the eighteenth 
century were 
most exacting. 
Perhaps the long 
term of appren- 
ticeship with the 
intimate associa- 
tion of the ap- 
prentice with his 
masters, encour- 
aged earnest work 
and faithful serv- 
ice. At any rate it 
was the appren- 
tices of the col- 
onial days who 
later became the 
merchants and 
mechanics of New 
England, New 
York and Penn- 
sylvania, and 
whose early ac- 
complish ments 
marked the first 
step in the deysel- 
opment of tne 
United States as 
a great industrial 


nation, Garret 
Byvanck Abeel, 
son of Garret 
Abeel, resumed 


the business in 
1791 and the 


company still 
has an order for 
hardware which 


he sent to Eng- 
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tand 


The son erected 
the buildings which now are _ oc- 
cupied by Abeel Bros. The struc- 
tures now known as 365 Water 
street, and 10, 12 and 14 James 
Slip were built by him in 1802 
and that at 190 South _ street, 
now the main unit in the estab- 
lishment in 1812. Bricks for these build- 
ings were brought over from Holland 
and the cement from England. The 
timbers all were hewn by hand. During 
the century and a half of the com- 
pany’s history, interesting records have 
accumulated. One of them is a direct 
indication of the kind of information re- 
lied upon by the trade in selecting ma- 
terial in the old days. It is a book en- 
titled, Catalogue of Tlron, by E. W. 
Clay, which was published by the J. 
Childs Lithographic Press, 119 Fulton 
street, New York, in 1838. It enumer- 
ates approximately 225 different brands 
of iron and classifies them as “good,” 


in that year. 


THESE PAGES FROM A RECORD OF 1848 SHOW THAT BY THIS TIME THE BUSINESS OF 


LONGER WAS OF THE GENERAL CHARACTER OF THE EARLY 
THE INSERT IS AN EARLY RECORD BY WHICH ABEEL & BYVANCK, UNDER DATE OF 
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CARRIED 
BROS., 


WHO IN 1765 FOUND 
BUSINESS NOW 

ON AS ABEEL 

NEW YORK 
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DAYS BUT INVOLVED MOSTLY 
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“inferior,” “very good,” “extra good,” 
In those days before the present 
standards thought of, 
formation, aside from his own 
rience, was all that the buyer had to 
guide him in making purchases. Al! 
of the brands listed in this book 
produced abroad. One brand, 
erstein, was listed as 
belonging to the king.” 


etc. 
such in- 
expe- 


were 


were 
Mold- 
“good quality, 


who 
1799, 
with 
family 


Abeel, 
died in 
identified 


with Garret 
1734 and 
been 


Beginning 
was born in 
12 Abeels have 
the company in the 
succession. On some 
many as four Abeels were in the busi- 
ness together and at other times the 
number diminished to one. 

Chronologically the 
Abeels after another 
conclusion that the business of ware- 
housing iron and under the 
shadow of the background must have 


(Concluded on Page 300) 


unbroken 


occasions as 


succession of 
one forces the 


steel 


ABEEL COMPANY NO 
IRON AND STEEL 
DEC. 19, 1768, 


THE 


ACKNOWLEDGED THE RECEIPT IN FULL OF 21 HUNDREDWEIGHT, TWO QUARTERS AND 14 POUNDS 


OF REFINED IRON, BOUGHT FROM JAMES ABEEL AT A PRICE OF 


£29 3s 10d 








Welding Detective Steel Ingots 


Blow-Holes and Segregate Effect Is Discussed—Explains Test Method for Determining. 
Extent of Interior Influences—Method of Casting Ingot Regulates Imperfections 
—Sulphur Compounds Most Easily Detectable ; Seriousness Overestimated 


LEAN surfaces of malleable met- 


C 


als will stick together under 
pressure at temperatures below 
those commonly used for welding. 


Platinum is a case in point. As that 
metal does not readily oxidize, worn 
vessels can be repaired by hammering a 
piece of hot sheet platinum over the 
defective part. Hot steel can also be 
welded together under pressure at low 
temperatures in an atmosphere of hy- 
drogen or other inert gas. Turnings 
sometimes stick to the cutting edge of 
tools which are doing heavy work, 
and it is on record that a cutting tool 
has been found welded a heavy 
forging which was being machined. 
Steel 
temperatures. 


to 


oxidizes at comparatively low 
The temper visible 
on bright steel heated up to 200 de- 
grees Cent. and beyond are, forms of 
iron oxide which, as the temperature 


is raised, pass gradually into the more 


colors, 


BY H. BREARLEY 


make a weld without using some means 
the 
and 


lowering melting 
the 


oxidizing 


of 
of 


temperature 
the 


hot 


modifying 
the 


scale, also 


effect as it reacts on 


steel. 


Regulates Fusibility 


To flux the 
heating iron and steel, the blacksmith 
uses sand. The sand-scale slag thus 
formed should be such as is fusible 
at temperatures some hundreds of 
degrees below the melting point of 
either the scale or the sand. Fusibility 
varies with the respective proportions 
of scale and sand used. Too much of 
either constituent produces a_ less 
fusible flux. Since the amount of one 
the constituents—the scale—cannot 
be determined, the most effective quan- 
tity sand to use 
only by judgment; it depends on the 
amount of scale needing to be fluxed, 


Scale 


scale which forms on 


of 


of can be selected 


and shields them from further oxida- 


tion 
The tensile test is not a satisfactory 
weldability of 


means of recording the 


a steel, or the efficiency of a welding 


process. Although all welds are more 
or less defective the position of the 
plan may be unknown, and consequently 
when a tensile test-piece has been 
machined it is a question of chance 
whether a particular kind of defect 


is in the core of the test-piece or on 
its surface. In the former position 
the defect may not influence the test 
figures; in the latter position the test- 
piece breaks either before, or soon 
after, the maximum has been 
reached, and consequently the ductility 
figures are unsatisfactory. In the same 
way the tests made on gun-tube forg- 
ings, taken transversely, give erratic 
results, due not to variations in the 
suitability of the material, but to the oc- 


stress 














or less adherent oxide of measurable and the area to be covered by the currence of haphazard slag streaks. 
thickness which we call scale. The fusible sheath which cleans the surfaces Being produced under empirical con- 
scale is a brittle ditions which are 
substance wheth- dificult to con- 
er hot or cold; trol, there is no 
it is re — Table I wonder that welds 
or plastic, anc * . apparently  simi- 
cannot be welded Tests To Determine Tensile Strength lar are really of 
together. At high Steel A varying quality. 
temperatures the Carbon Silicon Manganese Sulphur Phosphorus The best of them 
scale 0.34 0.22 0.75 0.052 0.057 > 
scale melts and Impact edge Impact center are never perfect. 
could be ex- Treatment Degrees Cent. foot-pounds foot-pounds A weld may ap- 

. ; Oil-hardened at 850 degrees Cent. and tempered at none 7 18 > 
pressed = : the Oil-hardened at 850 degrees Cent. and tempered at 10/ 4 5 pear under cer- 
fluid condition Oil-hardened at 850 degrees Cent. and tempered at 200 9 12 tain test condi- 
f | a P Oil-hardened at 850 degrees Cent. and tempered at 300 3 ty : 
rom between two Oil-hardened at 850 degrees Cent. and tempered at 400 12 20 tions to be 
metallic surfaces. Oil-hardened at 850 degrees Cent. and tempered at 450 28 48 

Oil-hardened at 850 degrees Cent. and tempered at 500 44 112 stronger than the 
but the tempera- Oil-hardened at 850 degrees Cent. and tempered at 550 50 120 adjacent part, for 
ture at which it Steel B two reasons: 
remains sufficient- Carbon Silicon Manganese Nickel Chromium First, because the 
ly fluid is near 0.34 0.23 0.73 5.26 0.28 adjacent parts 
h iti . Impact edge Impact center - 
the me ting point Treatment Degrees Cent. foot-pounds foot-pounds have been over- 
of steel. At such Oil-hardened at 830 degrees Cent. and tempered at none 3 3 . 

. Oil-hardened at 830 degrees Cent. and tempered at 100 6 7 heated and not 
high temperatures Oil-hardened at 830 degrees Cent. ond eemnpored at 200 17 16 hammered; and 
: : Oil-hardened at 830 degrees Cent. and tempered at 300 4 + ; 
the fluid oxide Oil-hardened at 830 degrees Cent. and tempered at 400 20 31 second, because 
scale reacts with Oil-hardened at 830 degrees Cent. and tempered at 400 24 32 the welded part 
th 7 f th Oil-hardened at 830 degrees Cent. and tempered at 450 23 41 
€ carbon of the Oil-hardened at 830 degrees Cent. and tempered at 450 25 70 has been super- 
lastic s ib- Oil-hardened at 830 degrees Cent. and tempered at 500 39 120 2 ’ - 
sf , steel, li Oil-hardened at 830 degrees Cent. and tempered at 500 39 104 ficially carburized 
. ae Steel C by the coke fire 
onoxide, or 1- , , 

: ‘ Carbon Silicon Manganese Nickel Chromium and to a corres- 
oxide, which 0.32 0.23 0.53 3.11 0.06 ponding extent 
f : Impact edge Impact center 
forms blisters. It canes Degrees Cent. foot-pounds foot-pounds that part has a 
is, therefore, not Oil-hardened at 850 degrees Cent. and tempered at none 6 15 higher tensile 
practicab! t Oil-hardened at 850 degrees Cent. and tempered at 100 10 10 g : 

© ad Oil-hardened at 850 degrees Cent. and tempered at 200 18 $3 strength. Both 
s Oil-hardened at 850 degrees Cent..and tempered at 300 6 8 ay 
From a paper pre- Oil-hardened at 850 degrees Cent. and tempered at 400 30 118 these conditions 
sented at the annual Oil-hardened at 850 degrees Cent. and tempered at 450 31 120 d 
~ pe of the Iron are due to neg- 
and Steel institute, ligence, and hence, 
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judging from the comparative  be- 
havior of welded and adjacent parts 
under the stress of a tensile test, the 
less skillfully the welding is done the 
better the weld may appear to be. 

In 1911 a further means of examining 
welds was described which maintained 
that, “the skillful microscopist can, 
with absolute certainty, determine 
whether or not surfaces are welded to- 
gether, a matter of exceeding im- 
portance when considering whether 
cavities in steel ingots can, or cannot, 
be welded.” Certain differences in welds 
become clear when sections are exam- 
ined microscopically. 

Ingots are never quite free from 
shrinkage cavities, contraction cavities, 
cracks, or blowholes. It has been pro- 
posed that ingots should be made with 
a volume of deep-seated blowholes 
sufficient to neutralize piping and ‘thus 
avoid the necessity of scrapping a dis- 
card head. As this method of avoiding 
pipe has been in use for many years 
it is fair to assume that such ingots 
produce billets, bars, and sheets which 
are commercially satisfactory for cer- 
tain purposes. Dr. Stead and others 
conclude from microscopic , evidence, 
“that the welding of blowhole cavities 
as a rule is complete and perfect.” 
Their experimental evidence is ob- 
tained by boring a hole into an ingot 
or billet, fitting a plug of the same 
material, sealing the joint with a blow- 
pipe, raising to welding heat and ham- 
mering or rolling it into a bar. If 
the bar, when nicked and broken across 
the welded faces, shows no signs of the 
weld, and the microscopic evidence is 
satisfactory, it may ‘be assumed that 
the weld has been made perfectly. 

If by perfection we mean a welded 
joming which is in all respects as 
good as any unwelded part of the 
same bar, then it may be said that the 
evidence is insufficient to support the 
conclusion even so far as the limited 
experimental conditions are concerned. 
The conclusions are a still less satis- 
factory answer to the question whether 
blowholes in ingots weld up because a 
drilled hole is smooth and clean, where- 
as a shrinkage cavity or blowhole 
may be uneven, lined with segregates, 
coated with alumina, or otherwise less 
favorably disposed to weld completely. 


Crankshafts Are Troublesome 


During the war trouble was caused 


by the occurrence in  aero-engine 
erankshafts of small cracks whose 
origin was camouflaged by calling 


them “hair-lines.” The socalled hair- 
lines arose mainly from ingot defects, 
notably those occurring in and about 
the axis of the ingot. These axial 
defects are the remnants of shrink- 
age taking place in the nearly solidi- 
fied ingot. The small volume of im- 
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pure metal last fluid moves downward 
as best it may between the loosely 
adhering free crystals, filling up the 
shrinkage and contraction cavities as 
long as it is hot enough, or impure 
enough, to keep fluid. It is finally 
frozen in positions, lying like an in- 
verted cone about the axis of the in- 
got. It is called a “V” segregate be- 
cause it can be detected by a sul- 
phide print, but the difficulty lies in 
the small cavities themselves rather than 
in the sulphide segregate found in, or 
near, the cavities. 

The “V” cavities are more numerous 
when an ingot is cast hot than they 
are when the same type of ingot is 
cast cold. The remedy is to cast cold 
in a mold tapered as much as is 
practicable. The remedy, 
does not remove entirely the cavities, 


however, 


remnants of them may appear 
either as split centers, if the forg- 
ing be carelessly done, or as _ small 
seams or “hair-lines,” however §skill- 


be 


fully the forging operation may 
carried out. 

Minor defects inherent in commer- 
cially sound ingots, and small blow- 
holes which may occur accidentally 
do not weld up in _ nickel-chromium 
steels, because steel containing chro- 
mium will not weld. Aero crankshafts 
and other important structural com- 
ponents, made from nickel steels, 
or better still, from carbon steels, the 
greater weldability of these steels will 
alleviate all difficulties. When this 
idea is tested under conditions more 
favorable than those occurring in prac- 
tice, by drilling holes along the axis 
of a bloom, inserting a machined bar 
of the same material, and after her- 
metically sealing the ends, rolling the 
bloom into a small bar, which is then 
nicked and broken, then we arrive at 
curious results. Some steels tested in 
this way were ordinary mild steels 
containing 0.15 per cent and 0.35 per 
cent carbon, a 3 per cent nickel steel, 
a 5 per cent nickel case-hardening 
steel, and a nickel-chromium steel, as 
was used for aero engine crankshafts. 
On etched transverse sections of the 
bars the weld lines were either not 
visible or slight indications only were 
discovered. When the bars were 
nicked and broken across the welded 
surfaces all the steels, judging from 
the fractures, appeared to have welded 
satisfactorily except the 0.15 per cent 
carbon steel and the 5 per cent nickel 
case hardening steel. Tough mild steels 
weld less perfectly than nickel-chrom- 
ium steel. 

On hardening and reheating the 
entire series of steels so as to put 
all of them into a tough condition hav- 
ing Izod figures of over 50 foot- 
pounds, not one of them withstands 
the nicked bar test; without exception 
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apart at the 

These 
fractures of 


they pull welded  sur- 


results explain why 
nickel 


more reé¢dy than similar 


faces. 

transverse steels 
appear to be 
made in carbon 


fractures ordinary 


steel, the nickel steel is tougher and 


therefore pulls open on the faces of 
welded blowholes, or slag breaks, more 
than in less tough carbon steels; the 
steel itself is not more reedy in the 
sense that it contains more slag 
streaks, or less perfectly-welded blow- 


holes. 
Discusses Chromium Steel 


Steel which contains chromium can 


be ‘welded under such conditions as 


apply to the welding of cavities in in- 


gots. If, however, some means is 
sought of expressing the extent to which 
such steels weld, as compared with 
ordinary carbon steel, we should en- 


deavor to state comparative results in 
concrete figures. Some method is de- 
sirable, if we are to explain the known 
difficulties in forging special steel and 
understand the effects of blowholes and 
segregates on the properties of steels 
containing them. 
The steels to be examined are pre- 
billets. A hole 1 
drilled 


axis of the billet, and a 


pared as 3%-inch 


inch in diameter is down the 
turned bar 
fused over at 


billet is then 


is driven into it and 
each end. The cored 
rolled into a bar 4% inches by % 
inch. The test piece cut from the side 
will be broken by a force recorded 
in foot-pounds which represents the ef- 
fort required to start a crack at the 
root of the sharp notch and extend 
the crack across the specimen. The 
test piece cut from the center of the 


bar is broken in the same way, but it 


will require a greater force to extend. 


the crack across the specimen, de- 
pending on the perfection of the weld 
between the core and inside of the 
hollow billet. If no welding has oc- 
curred the crack will come to a stop 
when it reaches the core or leaves it, 
crack would need to be 
started in each case. This absorbs 
more energy than is required to propa- 
gate a crack which has already been 
started. 

Hard steels have low 


and a new 


impact values 
because the material in and about the 
notch is not able to distort, and such 
steels, even in the form of cored bars, 
break across readily. Conversely, steels 
having low impact values, whether they 
are hard or not, fracture readily across 
welded cores, and this explains the in- 
sufficiency of the nicked bar test as an 
indication of good or unsatisfactory 
welding. To pull a weld apart the ma- 
terial should be toughened. The pro- 
posal is to measure the perfection of @ 
weld in terms of the degree of tough- 
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ness which must be induced in the steel 
before the weld can be pulled apart. 

A series of specimens cut respect- 
ively from the edge and center of the 
flat bar, prepared as described, are hard- 
ened and tempered in stages of 100 
degrees Cent. up to 700 degrees 
Cent. These are broken on a standard 
Izod machine, and the impact value of 
the edge specimen whose corresponding 
piece cut from the center is split along 
the weld is taken as the welding figure. 
Examples of the process are given in 
Table I. 

From these results the comparative 
welding frgure selected would be: Steel 
A=28 or rather less, steel B=20 steel 
C=18, These figures represent in Izod 
foot-pounds the degree of toughness which 
must be induced in the steels by hard- 
ening and tempering in order to pull 
the welded surfaces apart into a visible 
gap. . 

If instead of rolling into flat bars 
the cored billets are rolled into round 
or gothic, or square bars, and tensile 
pieces are prepared from the bars which 
have been heat treated to develop maxi- 
mum toughness in them, the core will 
sometimes be visible in the broken ten- 
sile test piece, and sometimes not visi- 
ble. The sample of 3 per cent nickel 
steel had, when tested, a maximum 
stress of 44-tons, an elongation of 29 
per cent on 2 inches by 0.564 inch 
and a reduction of area of 65.8 per cent. 


Describes Microscope Tests 


For microscopic observation a_ trans- 
verse section could be cut from the flat 
bar on which, if the welded faces were 
well defined, the core would be rep- 
resented by the outline of an_ ellipse. 
The pointed ends could be traced in all 
the specimens, but it was more marked 
in the alloy stecls than in the carbon 
steels. 

To increase the separation of ferrite 
in the carbon steel and promote its 
separation, if possible, in the alloy 
steels, samples of each of the four al- 
loy steels were heated to 860 degrees 
Cent. and cooled down to 500 degrees 
Cent. in nine to ten hours. Etched 
sections made from these specimens 
now showed a band of ferrite about 
the welded surfaces of all the steels 
except the nickel-chromium steel. 

The appearance of free ferrite about 
welded surfaces recalls the occurrence 
of the banded ferrite structure in mild 
steel plates and bars. The banded 
Structure has been ascribed to micro- 
Segregation of phosphorus. It has 
been suggested that nonmetallic im- 
purities in steel in the form of slag 
Streaks, etc., act as nuclei around which 
the ferrite gathers as it falls out of 
solution, just as sugar candy crystals 
form about a thread suspended in the 
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liquor. While the formation of free 
ferrite on the welded faces falls natur- 
ally into its place as a special instance 
of the effect of nuclei action, it is 
difficult to see how it can be related to 
phosphide segregation. It should not 
be concluded that 
steels behave exceptionally until lower 
carbon steels of the same type, or 
more slowly cooled steels in which 
free ferrite exists abundantly, have 
been obesrved. 

The conditions, described before un- 
der which the coefficient of weldability 
is determined, are obviously empiri- 
cal, and it would probably be necessary 
to adhere to given dimensions of billet, 
the inserted core, and the rolled flat 
bar in order to get consistent results. 
To observe the effect of deviations 
a 4-inch square billet was prepared 
with the usual l-inch core, with a half- 


nickel-chromium 





Table II 
Effect of Segregates 
Phos- 
Carbon Silicon Manganese Sulphur phorus 
0.46 0.15 0.70 0.040 0.030 


Percentage increase in 
diameter of drifted 
rings made from 
Unsound Sound 


Condition of steel part part 

Qe SEOR: i660 06006085 2.4 14.5 

SS = eee 3.4 12.6 
Phos- 

Carbon Silicon Manganese Sulphur phorus 

0.15 0.23 0.92 0.060 0.018 


Percentage increase in 
diameter of drifted 
rings made from 
Unsound Sound 


Condition of steel part part 
Rid’ CURE i's 0 ot sovotee 2.7 20.8 
Be: SG ceinddlasdscoce 7.8 22.9 











inch core and with a half-inch hole, 
the end only of which was plugged. 
In the rolled flat bar the welded sur- 
faces would be a single one in the 
case of the half-inch plugged hole, 
and double ones in the cases of the 
half-inch and l-inch cores. The welded 
surfaces would also lie variable dis- 
tances below the bottom of the notch. 
The actual figures obtained both on 
softer and harder steels did not show 
great variations, and they were all in 
such directions as ntzht be expected. 
The effect may be summarized by say- 
ing that when the hardened and tem- 
pered pieces are sufficiently tough to 
cause the weld to split open the im- 
pact value obtained from the welded 
pieces depends on the thickness of 
metal behind the split weld which has 
to be bent by the pendulum hammer. 
While useful information may be ob- 
tained whatever size of billet and bar 
is used, it is advisable to adhere to 
fixed sizes if the results are required 
to be strictly comparative. 

No pipe or cavity in an ingot can 
be completely welded. The degree 
of imperfection of welds is made 


29] 


manifest by a rise in the impact figure. 
Were no welding to take place the 
impact test specimen used would bring 
the testing machine to a dead stop, 
although the material was not in a 
tough condition. If the material of a 
piped ingot, or a blown ingot, be 
stressed transversely to the direction 
in which it has been elongated by 
forging or rolling, such stresses carried 
to the point of fracturing will have 
more work to do than under similar 
circumstances would be required to 
fracture such material made from a 
sound ingot. The plate of a laminated 
spring is one of the best examples 
of the truth of this deduction, and as 
a matter of experiment it is found 
that a cambered spring plate made 
from the top of a piped ingot cannot 
be broken by scragging as easily as 
a similar plate made from the bottom 
end of the same ingot. Blown ingots 
or those rich in nonmetallic impuri- 
ties, make good spring plates, and it is 
mainly on this account that bessemer 
steel is preferred by many spring 
makers to the more carefully melted 
and cast open-hearth steel. To some 
extent the same advantages apply to 
straight axles, and they are worth 
consideration even in relation to rolled 
tyres. The virtue of all good wrought 
iron fiber should be regarded as a 
defect in steel. It should be valued of 
course like the grain in wood, accord- 
ing to its direction, in relation to the 
stresses put upon it. 


Segregates Influence Welds 


Pipe, or blowholes, or any other 
form, of cavity in ingots is apt to be, 
and usually is, associated with segre- 
gated carbon, phosphorus, and su!phur. 
If, therefore, the discussion be con- 
fined to the welding of ingot cavities 
it would be instructive to know how 
far the cohesion of the welded surfaces 
is influenced by carbon, phosphorus and 
sulphur respectively, and whether the 
influence of these elements present in 
the same specimen is additive or other- 
wise.. Successful welding of blowhole 
cavities depends either on microscopic 
observation which may be illusory, or 
or the nicking and breaking method 
which may be misleading. Of the two 
methods of judging a weld it is 
claimed that “nicking and breaking 
was a more certain method than that 
of the microscope.” As the nicking 
and breaking method carried out on 
bars in the forged and rolled condi- 
tion would lead us to believe that all 
hardening elements added to steel, in- 
cluding phosphorus, will improve its 
welding properties, therefore its re- 
sults obviously need to be interpreted 
with caution. 

Generally stated, without any ex- 
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perimental warrant being adduced, all 
segregates existing in ingot cavities de- 
crease the weldability. It has been as- 
sumed that in the absence of segregates 
a perfect weld could be made, and as 
segregates and imperfect welds often 
found together the presence of the 
segregate and the degree of imperfection 
are regarded as cause and effect. This 
conclusion is untenable now we know 
that perfect welds cannot be made even 
under the most favored conditions. 


Describes Experiment 


For experimental purposes two cru- 
cible ingots containing 0.020 per cent 
sulphur were prepared. One was blown 
and the other sound. Both were forged 
into round bars and parts of each bar 
were turned into annular rings, When 
drifts were forced into the rings those 
made from the blown steel broke with 
50 per cent less extension than those 
made from sound steel. A_ sulphur 
print taken from the forged bars 
showed the location of the blowholes, 
because segregates had been pressed in- 
to them by such forces as operate in 
every solidifying ingot. The weakness 
of the one set of rings as compared 
with the other was ascribed to the 
presence of sulphide segregates. Such 
a conclusion, however, is only justified 
if it can be shown that identical rings 
made from blown steel containing no 
segregated sulphide are practically as 
strong as rings made from sound steel. 
A direct experiment on these exact 
lines cannot be made because it is im- 
possible to produce commercial ingots 
containing blowholes without these holes 
being more or less lined with segregages. 
But as the blowholes could not weld 
completely under any circumstances it 
is likely that the rings were weaker in 
one case than the other, quite apart 
from any question of segregation. 

To test this supposition a dozen 
small holes were drilled lengthwise to 
a depth of 8 inches into a 4-inch billet. 
Each hole was cleaned, dried, and filled 
with petrol vapor before being closed 
by plugs 1 inch long driven in with 
a Sledge-hammer, and fused over with 
the oxyacetylene blowpipe. The billet 
was rolled into a %-inch round bar. 
From the sound and unsound parts of 
the round bars annular rings were turned. 
The rings were drifted until they bsoke. 
Results of the test may be seen in 
Table II. 

Sulphur prints were made fom both 
the sound and unsound bars, but there 
was no distinction between them. These 
results appear to negative the conclu- 
sion of the other experiment that the 
annular rings broke prematurely on ac- 
count of sulphide segregation; they 
would have broken prematurely in any 
case, because blowholes or any other 
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cavity in. an ingot do not weld com- 
pletely however much work may be 
put on to the material during forging 
or rolling. 

The difference in behavior between 
the sound and unsound rings when 
drifted is an example of the disad- 
vantages of blown or piped steel when 
stressed transversely. Gum _ tubes or 
gas cylinders are stressed more or less 
like the drifted rings, though they are 
not made into hollow tubes in the same 
way, and a welded blowhole would lie 
more favorably in either case than in 
drifted rings. Gum tubes are not made 
from blown ingots, but blown ingots of 
mild steel are consciously made into 
billets and blooms for tubes and gas 
cylinders. Whatever commercial war- 
rant there may be for this practice it 
would appear to be undesirable metallur- 
gically, because blowholes induce spot 
segregates, and are undesirable mech- 
anically because the incompletely welded 
cavity decreases and resistance of the 
steel to the working stresses. 

There seems to be little doubt that 
sulphur has been blamed for defects due 
to other causes, and one wonders whether 
this segregate in particular is quite as 
harmful as it is made out to be. Take, 
for example, a piece of boiler plate 
which has laminated on flanging. The 
metallurgist applies a piece of acidified 
photo paper and produces a sulphur 
print, showing that the defective part 
corresponds with a segregated area. Ac- 
cording to text-books segregates are 
known to be harmful and high sulphur 
is reputed to cause red-shortness. Sul- 
phur compounds segregate in steel; so 
do phosphorus, and so also do carbon 
compounds. Of these the one most 


easily detectable, and almost invariably, 


detected, by the method of sulphur 
printing is sulphur, but it is not there- 
fore necessarily more culpable than 
either phosphorus or carbon. Further, 
in perfectly sound ingots, except per- 
haps large ones, mass segregation is 
not possible. In such ingots as are 
practically sound, that is to say, in the 
best type of commercial ingots, mass 
segregates are found only where there 
are, or have been, cavities. The pipe 
in a piped ingot is lined with segre- 
gates and most cavities in a blown ingot 
are distinguishable in the forged 
blooms by the segregates which filled, 
or partly filled, the cavities in the in- 
got stage. 


Dark Center Shows Piping 


On reconsideration of the laminated 
boiler plate we must regard the dark 
center part on the sulphur print first as 
evidence that the ingot material from 
which the defective article was made 
was piped. Sulphide segregates enable 
us to draw this conclusion, but whether 
the segregates as a whole have ag- 
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gravated the defect depends on whether 
or not they have interfered with the 
chances of the pipe welding up. The 
facts are broadly the same with respect 
to spot segregates. In either case, in re- 
lation to both axial segregates*and spot 
segregates, the real cause of the trou- 
ble is either a pipe or a blowhole, and 
it is not reasonable to: blame the segre- 
gate, which in the nature of things gets 
squeezed into these cavities, unless they 
interfere with welding. 


Pulling Apart Welded Faces 


Few experienced observers will doubt 
the possibility of pulling apart welded 
faces in objects made from blown in- 
gots. The author believes that it can 
be done, always providing the steel in 
which they occur is tough or can be 
made tough by heat treatment. Iron 
and steel lumps from which bars for 
machine knives are made are produced 
by casting mild steel against the face 
of hot tool steel. In the forged or 
rolled bar the interpenetration is con- 
siderable. The two materials, thow- 
ever, can be pulled apart along the 
original faces. Three-ply steel, such 
as is used for making plough mold 
boards, is probably produced in a sim- 
ilar way. 

If a billet be drawn down at one 
end into a bar the unforged part of the 
billet may be worked up and down in 
fluid steel as it rises in an ingot mold, 
so as to heat the billet and drive off 
adherent gases. Such a billet may 
then be left in the upper part of the 
ingot in a preheated and clean condi- 
tion. After forging that part of the 
ingot containing the billet may be rolled 
into flat bars and such bars may be 
tested. After this procedure a core cor- 
responding with the original billet sec- 
tion may be separated. 

From these considerations one would 
expect that impact test pieces cut from 
the center and from the edge of a flat 
bar rolled from an ordinary ingot 
would frequently give different results. 
Such differences actually exist, and 
moreover the difference is most marked 
when the bar is taken from that part 
of the ingot which is unavoidably least 
sound. An ingot cast wide end up 
and provided with an efficient feeder 
head is—omitting the feeder head—most 
nearly perfect in its bottom third and 
top fourth; it is less perfect in the cen- 
ter of its middle half. These facts are 
clearly ‘discernible in a sulphur print 
made from a sound ingot which has 
been sectioned longitudinally through 
its center. Quite in accordance with 
the sulphur print indications one finds 
that variations in impact test pieces cut 
from the edge and center of flat bars 
are greater or less, according as the 
bars have been made from the mid- 
dle or one or other extremity of ingot. 
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The Movement of all Material in a Straight Line Is Shown by This Sectional Elevation 


ae Make tal Plant Efficient 


BY GEORGE H. MANLOVE 


EVELOPMENT of a tion of Frank D. Chase, Inc., 
D straight-line foundry engineers, Chicago. 

in which the iron en- 
ters at one end and trav- 
els steadily in the same di- 
rection and a process of mak- 
ing steel in the electric fur- 
nace, adding all alloys and 
completing the refining in the 
furnace, instead of depending 
on reactions in the ladle, sum 
up the accomplishment of the 
Chicago Steel Foundry Co., area and molding equipment 
Chicago, in a recent remodel- | were sufficient for production 
ing of its plant. The work ty WIDE VARIETY OF CASTINGS IS EVIDENT FROM Of 315 tons of castings per 
was carried out under direc- THESE TYPICAL EXAMPLES month; but the capacity of 


The problem presented to the 
company was to utilize the 
plant it already possessed, a 
ground plan of which is shown 
at the left at the bottom of 
this page and to develop the 
entire property for an even- 
tual production of 1000 tons 
of castings per month. In 
the old plant the molding 
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the core room. and core ovens 
was inadequate for this tonnage, and the 
cleaning department was entirely too 
small. The sand blasting and tumbling 
department formed a pocket which re- 
stricted free movement of the product 


THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 


In developing the present plant, a mod- 
ern cleaning building was erected and 
several other departments were reorgan- 
ized with the object of proportioning 
the various divisions so they would co- 
could 


and so each 


properly 


ordinate 
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the main bay is higher and provides bet- 
ter ventilation and lighting. The roof 
on the old building was raised to allow 


additional sash and to conform to the 
design of the new portion. 
As has been noted the equipment is 


arranged to permit continuous movement 
of castings through the cleaning depart- 
ment from the foundry to the shipping 
area. Reference to upper plan indicates 
nature of changes in arrangement. The 
space formerly used by the cleaning and 
shipping departments has been utilized 


as a wash and locker room, space for 
general foundry storage, pattern storage, 
carpenter, pattern and machine shops. 


The core room has been rearranged to 
extend the the 
sand mixing department, 
tional core oven brings this department 
the 


into space vacated by 


and an addi- 


into balance with remainder of the 
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FROM THE SHAKEOUT GRATE, THE 
SAND IS PASSED OVER A MAG. 
NETIC SEPARATOR TO 
AN ELEVATOR 


from the shop. After sand blasting, it 
was necessary to carry the castings back 
through a 10-foot passageway between 
the foundry and the sand-blasting room 
to be ground, shipped and welded. The 
latter department was insufficient and 
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RIDDLE, ELEVATOR AND STORAGE HOPPER ARE ABOVE THE FOUNDRY 


FLOOR—BUGGIES ARE LOADED 


caused much congestion about the grind- 
ers. Further the shipping room had no 
facilities for rail shipments and castings 
must be trucked 180 feet to railway 
cars to be hauled to the dump. 


FROM THE HOPPER AS SHOWN } 


operate at its highest efficiency. Future 
expansion also was taken into account. 

The new building is a continuation of 
the old foundry so that the craneway 
was merely extended; but the roof over 
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CORE AND FACING SAND IS PUT 
THROUGH A SPECIAL MIXER OR 
GRINDER BEFORE DELIVERY 


foundry, sufficiently increasing its capacity. 
Present plans look to an eventual ca- 
pacity of about 1000 tons per month. 
As indicated in the plan, the present 
cleaning room is planned so it may be 
adapted readily to give greater molding 
area which will leave the sand condi- 
tioning apparatus centrally 
When this change is effected, the clean- 
ing and shipping departments will be 
moved into a new building at right 
angles to the present structure. 
Several features in this plant are of 
particular interest. The first is»arrange- 
ment of the molding floors to utilize 
the service of a tractor conveying sand 
from the sand hopper to one side of the 
molding floor in a specially designed 
dump car, which then passes to the op- 


located. 
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posite side of the molding floor and re- 
ceives a load of sand and castings dumped 
from the flasks. 
to the shakeout grate, and the train of 

return with another load 
This loop gives service both 


This load is conveyed 


dump 
of sand, 


cars 


ways and not only supplies the molders 


with sand but keeps their floors clear 
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The 


carried to the sand blast, which is a com- 


Co., Cleveland castings then are 


bination table and room device for var- 
ious sized castings built by the Hoevel 
Mfg. Corp., Jersey City, N. J., 
to the grinding machines, of which there 


and then 


are two swing grinders and 12 double 


floor grinders. The swing grinders were 
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Steel is produced in a 3%-ton electric 
tilting furnace, heated by three electrodes, 
using a three phase current. This furnace 
the Industrial Ejiec- 
Furnace Co., 53 W. Jackson Blvd., 


Chicago, has the three electrodes passing 


which was made by 


trie 
iri 


through a removable top or tilting roof 


Electric current is secured from the 











SPECIAL BUGGIES 
The 
buggies are equipped with two buckets, 
which will contain sufficient sand to meet 
the and further, 
are small enough to be handled by one 
man. The tractor used is the type made 
by the Mercury Mfg. Co., Chicago. 


of molds and used sand. dump 


molders’ requirements 


feature is the handling of 
Extending across the foundry, at 


Another 
sand. 
right angles to the line of travel of cast- 
ings, is a subway beginning in the sand 
storage just outside the foundry walls 
into which sand is dumped by grab bucket 
through hatch covers. Storage for 35 
cars of sand is provided. Just inside 
the building in the subway is a sand 
mixer with an elevator made by the 
" itional Engineering Co., 549 W. Wash- 
ington Blvd., Chicago, which is used for 
mixing facing. Further along in the sub- 
way is a hopper into which sand from 
the shakeout grate is deposited. From 
this it is fed to a belt passing over a 
Magnetic separator which removes all 
the iron. An elevator then carries the 
sand to the conditioning apparatus at 
the top of the foundry building where 
it is moistened and revivified and depos- 
ited in a 35-ton storage bin above the 
foundry floor. It then is dropped into 


the dump cars to be carried to the 
molding floors. The sand handling 
equipment was built by C. O. Bartlett 


& Snow Co., Cleveland. 

On being separated from the sand, 
castings are passed through the cleaning 
department which is equipped with two 
large and two small tumbling barrels 
Which are exhausted through the trun- 
nions. One of the large barrels. was made 
by the Whiting Corp., Harvey, Ill, and 
the other three by the W. W. Sly Mfg. 


WITH TWO LIGHT DUMP 
TRUCK—A TRAIN 





OF THESE CAN BE 


designed by the company itself, and these 
with the stand grinders were made by 
the Safety Emery Wheel Co., Springfield, 
©. In this department the tractor has 
loop, leaving filled with 


another cars 


cl 2 — 


CONTAINERS FOR SAND ARE DRAWN IN TRAINS BY A STORAGE BATTERY 
HAULED 


central. station at 12,000 volts and is 
passed through a 1500 kilovolt-ampere 
transformer which steps it down to 180 
volts for the furnace and through three 
150 kilovolt 


transformers to reduce it 





A REMOVABLE TOP PERMITS THE ENTIRE CHARGE TO BE DROPPED 
THE FURNACE FROM SPECIAL BUCKETS 


castings ready for grinding and picking 
up cars on the other side of the machines 
in which ground castings have been de- 
posited. An oil fired annealing furnace 
completes the equipment in this depart- 
ment, with the exception of that lo- 
cated in the welding and chipping room. 


INTO 


to 220 and 110 volts for power and light. 
The transformer room has been pro- 
vided with every safety device possible 
to protect the equipment and machinery, 
as well as the safety of men whose work 
calls them into proximity to the current. 
(Concluded on Page 3Q1) 
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Steel Shrinkage Is Unparalleled 


June Production of Pig Iron and Steel About 30 Per Cent of Theoretical Normal, Lowest 
Ever Shown—Per Capita Output Extraordinarily Reduced-—- Early Recovery 
Indicated—Regression Line Forecasts 51,000,000 Tons in 1926 


HE present depression in the 
| iron and steel industry is his- 
toric. Proportionate to the ca- 
pacity of mills blast 
the curtailment of activities in 
months stands wholly without parallel. 
All fundamental indications, however, 
point to the fact that the reaction has 
been too drastic and too widespread to 
be of long duration, and that it repre- 
sents merely a passing phase which has 
interrupted, temporarily, the steady 
normal growth of the industry. 

Steel is the metal of the 
complex machinery of present day pro- 
duction processes. To a larger extent 
than many realize it has made possible 
the high development of the mechanical 
arts and the advarrced scale of life's 
comforts which are the marvel of the 
twentieth century. The everyday life 
of modern civilization could not be 
carried on without it. 

Since there is no evidence that the 
modern equipment of the manufactur- 
ing and commercial life of the nation 
is to be scrapped, that civilization is to 
retrograde, or that standards of living 
are to be seriously lowered, it is clear 
that the production of steel cannot long 
below the minimum level re- 
quired to maintain the existing or- 
ganization of society. Moreover, it is 
evident that if civilization is to con- 
tinue its forward march it must have 
ever increasing supplies of this essential 


and furnaces, 


universal 


remain 


material. 
Upward Turn Expected 


Even now signs are beginning to ap- 
pear that the depression in the industry 
has touched bottom and that the pen- 
dulum is beginning to swing upward 
This development was inevit- 
able because, even with the reduced 
state of general business, there are 
many convincing reasons for believing 
that the consumption of steel has been 
in excess of recent output. All the 
indices reflecting the country’s aggre- 
gate trade volume such as bank clear- 
ings, coal production, car loadings, and 
building construction, show activities 
ranging from 50 per cent to 80 per 
cent, or more, of the 1920 rate. The 
steel industry, on the other hand, in 
June slumped to 33 per cent of the 
rate of operations in 1920. This con- 
dition forecasted the recovery of such 
a vital industry as steel to a level more 


again. 


recent 


BY JOHN W. HILL 


in line with general business in the 
immediate future. 

With a view of throwing some light 
upon the longer future of the iron and 
steel industry, THe Iron Trape Review 
has undertaken two the 
past record of growth of production 
of pig iron and of ingots and 
castings. One of these studies concerns 
the expansion of actual output over a 
period of 25 years measured against 
a statistical normal trend line which 
the future and indicates 
the rate of operations to be expected 
logically in the 

The other is 
capita production of pig 
1854 and of ingots 
In both the annual rate of 
output for pig and for steel in 
June of this year is compared with the 
full years previously. 
reveals in a striking manner the cur- 
rent year’s unprecedented curtailment. 

The results of the first study are 
pictured in the graphic charts entitled 
“Trend of Pig Production” and 
“Trend of Production of Steel Ingots 
and Castings”. In these diagrams each 
upright column is proportional in height 
to the 
steel produced in the United States in 
that year. 

It will be the 
output of steel has been rapidly in- 
creasing over the last quarter of a cen- 
tury, as its circle of usefulness has 
widened with the march of civilization 
and the standard of living. During years 
of financial panic or business depres- 
sion such as in 1900, 1904, 1908 and 
1914 the output has been comparatively 
low and in the 
economic prosperity it has been cor- 
respondingly high. 

The record indicates that 
sumption of iron and steel is rapidly 
and _ steadily that the 
rate of gain relatively 
constant. 

The general trend of expansion 
been indicated by a straight line drawn 
through each diagram. This 
known as the regression line or 
line of least squares, and it is 
quently employed to express the long 
distance trend of an irregular series. 
It is mathematically computed and 
may be described as the straight line 
from which the irregular devi- 
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steel 


projects into 


next few years. 
the 


iron 


based upon per 
since 
steel since 1878. 
surveys 


iron 


This comparison 


Iron 


number of tons of pig iron or 


observed that annuai 


intervening years of 
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fre- 
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ates less than from any other straight 
Such author- 
Ayres, vice presi- 
Cleveland Trust 


foremost statistical 
a” fo. 
the 


regression 


line 
ities as 
dent of Co., re- 
providing 
method of 
trend of a 


line as 
available 


gard the 
the reliable 
ascertaining the 
fluctuating curve. 
In the these lines 
may be representing 
in each case the normal output of pig 
iron and of steel ingots. Consequently 
they furnish a basis for forecasting the 
future growth of the iron and steel in- 
Representing trends that have 
been constantly operating for a quarter 
of a century, they offer the best avail- 
able basis for estimating the probable 
output during the next few years. 
This regression line through the 26 
1896 is seen to indicate 
the normal or theoretical output for 
each respective year. The actual out- 
put for any year may easily be com- 


most 
normal 


present instance 


considered as 


dustry. 


years since 


pared with this normal theoretical 
amount. The results of these compari- 
sons for pig iron and for steel are 


shown in the columns of figures at the 
right of the chart. In the last col- 
umn the ratio of the actual output 
to the normal for each year is shown. 
This comparison is of exceptional in- 
It shows that for the 25 years 
preceding 1921, pig 
been below normal in 11 yeafs, above 
normal in 13 and normal in one. Steel 
output has fallen below the normal line 
in only 10 years out of the 25; it has 
been higher than normal in 13 years 
and exactly normal in 


terest. 


iron production has 


two years. 


Pig Iron Crest In 1916 


Pig iron production advanced to the 
greatest point above the _ theoretical 
figure in 1916 when it totaled 39,055,000 
tons or 18 per cent more than 
fhe output of 25,307,000 tons 
place with 
Steel produc- 
normal in 
1916, and 


gross 
normal. 
in 1906 
117 per cent of normal. 
tion was 21 per 
1917; 19 per cent above in 
18 per cent above in 1897. 
Of great significance is the record of 
years when production has fallen below 
normal. The depression in its 
effect upon the iron and steel industry 
came in 1908. In that year the pro- 
duction of pig iron slumped to 67 per 
cent of the normal expected output, 
while steel operations contracted to 60 


stands in second 


cent above 


worst 
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| Production Per Capi 
Stee roduction Per Uapita 
Steel output Steel output Output Steel output Steel output Output 
Population tons in pounds in per capita Population tons iv pounds in per capita 
in millions millions billions pounds Year in millions millions billions pounds 
nn ¢tedésuacsa 47,598 732 1,639,680 34 190 75,995 10,188 22,811,120 300 
1879 48,886 935 2,094,400 42 1901 77,612 13,473 29,179,520 375 
ae 50,156 1,247 2,783,280 55 1902 79,231 14,947 33,481,280 422 
Se adécootes 51,316 1,588 3,557,120 69 1903 80,848 14,534 2,566,160 402 
nn. Bivenesws 52,495 1,736 3,888,640 74 1904 82,467 13,859 31,044,160 335 
BEBS cccccceee 53,693 1,673 3,747,520 69 1905 84.085 20.023 44,851,520 533 
Se. ak dae ot 54,911 1,550 3,472,000 63 1906 85,702 23.398 52,411,520 611 
> imeubadesua 56,148 1,711 3,832,640 68 1907 87,320 23,362 52,330,880 599 
BD ‘wwecdece 57,404 2,562 5,738,880 99 1908 88,939 14,023 31,411,520 353 
Se te 58,680 3,339 7,479,360 127 1909 90,556 23.95 53,659,200 592 
EE it aided a deaid 59,974 2,899 6,483,760 108 1910 92,174 26,094 56,450,560 634 
1889 61,298 3,385 7,582,400 123 1911 93,682 23,676 $3,034,240 565 
ne a0 6 owe 62,948 4,277 9,580,480 152 1912 95,097 31,251 0,002,240 736 
wh d6vheet~edes 63,844 3,904 8,744,960 21 1913 96,512 31,300 70,112,000 725 
SD eseéesenson 65,086 4,927 11,036,480 169 1914 97,927 23,513 52,669,120 509 
ee 66,340 4,019 9,002,560 135 1915 99,342 32,151 72,018,240 724 
Me co dwenéwade 67,632 4,412 9,882,880 146 1916 100,757 42,773 95,811,540 959 
DD .én4gssene 68,934 6,114 13,691,360 198 1917 102,172 45,066 00,934,400 987 
lee 70,254 5,281 11,829,100 168 1918 103,587 44,462 9,594,880 961 
1897 71,592 7,15¢ 16,029,440 223 1919 105,003 34,671 87,663,040 834 
BED cvevccuss 72,947 8,932 20,007,080 274 1920 106,418 41,902 93,860,480 884 
1899 74,318 10,639 23,831,360 320 1921 107,833 14,809 33,172,160 307 
per cent. Compared with this the an- industry. The financial troubles of 1900 51,153,000 r} following table shows 
nual rate of pig iron output in June’ reduced blast furnace operations but 5 the theoretical output for five years 
of 1921 was but 33 per cent of the per cent, and steel mill output by 4 from 1922 to 1926 inclusive: 
theoretical output and the production per cent. That of 1904 produced a Ingots 
. ‘ ‘ . ; Pig iron and castings 
of steel ingots and castings was but more far-reaching impression upon the 19 von prpen 
. : : 922 40,148,000 5,019,000 
34 per cent. industry. Pig iron tonnage was cut 4993 41,316,000 46,578,000 
January was the low month in op- down 14 per cent and steel 19 per 1024 42,484,000 48,138,000 
erations for the year of 1908, yet the an cent. The trade reversal of 1914 1925 43,651,000 49,695,000 
e . . . . : . 92 4.81° 5 53,00 
nual rate of pig iron production in that caused the production of pig iron to fall '*° AS8S,08 steaneeaten 
month was 52 per cent of normal. This off 24 per cent from normal, while that One important and interesting fea- 
vividly pictures the existing extreme of steel declined 28 per cent ture of the trend in the steel industry 


depression in the industry. 


Normal production has been at- 
tained for pig iron only in 1903 ac- 
cording to the chart. Compared with 
the sharp curtailment in 1921 and the 


somewhat less important contraction in 


1908, other depressions in the last 


Normal output was attained for steel is 


the 
iron 


in tw 


Pig 


oO years o 


tonnage 


at 
normal last year however was virtually 
equal to the theoretical trend line 
rying the computation of normal output 
through to 1926 it is discovered that by 


f 1913 


97 per 


and 


c 


1920 


ent of 


Car- 


to 
production 
cent years 
production. 
put overtook pig iron 
the following 
Since that 


be 


found 
has 


year it 
time 


in the 


been 


tonnage 
in 


it has 


tact 
increasing in 


of 
1911 

forged 
maintained 


steel 
re- 


that 


more rapidly than pig iron 


The 


steel out- 
and 
ahead 


the 


m 





quarter of a century have had a negli- that date, pig iron tonnage should lead. Even in June of this year the 
gible effect upon the iron and steel amount to 44,819,000 and that of steel to annual rate of steel output was greater 
Pig Iron Production Per Capita 

Pig iron output Pig iron output Output Pig iron output Pig iron output Output 

Population gross tons in pounds in per capita Population gross tons in poundsin per capita 

Year in millions millions billions pounds Year in millions millions billions pounds 
BEDE . dé tenaecsec 25,000 657 1,471,680 59 1888 59,974 6,489 14,535,360 242 
DOE cevicedeses 26,000 700 1,568,000 60 1889 61,298 7,603 17,030,720 277 
i ¢eacad eo on 27,000 788 1,765,120 65 1890 62,948 9,202 20,612,480 327 
EY. vetsac 28,000 712 1,596,270 56 1891 63,844 8,279 18,544,960 289 
NE ghee canard 29,000 629 1,408,960 48 1892 65,086 9,157 20,511,680 315 
Se 30,000 750 1,682,240 58 1893 66,349 7,124 15,897,760 239 
Dn -w6eten cokes 31,443 821 1,839,040 58 1894 67,632 6,657 14,911,680 228 
SE skakdbeoedse 32,064 653 1,461,720 45 1895 68,934 9,446 21,159,040 306 
Ti dsaneeees as 32,704 703 1,574,720 48 1896 70,254 8,623 19,315,520 274 
DT avddstee ove 33,365 846 1,895,050 56 1897 71,592 9,652 21,620,480 302 
BROT 600d caveates 34,064 1,014 2,271,360 66 1898 72,947 11,773 26,371,520 361 
... eer 34,748 831 1,863,680 53 Sa? > c60s-< 74,318 13,620 30,308,800 409 
BED. 60665606006 35,469 1,205 2,699,200 76 1900 75,995 13,789 30,887,360 406 
Da -shecsesineih 36,311 1,305 2,923,200 80 Pn Gabeencs 77,612 15,878 35,566,720 458 
BOOS seccccseocse 36,973 1,431 3,205,440 86 1902 79,231 17,821 39,919,040 504 
DD. ans veesees 37,756 1,711 3,832,840 101 1903 80,848 18,009 40,440,160 500 
De ativvebcseve 38,558 1,665 3,729,600 96 1904 82,467 16,497 38,053,280 462 
aa 39,555 1,706 3,821,440 96 1905 84,085 22,992 51,502,080 612, 
DEE neerdcssecse 40,596 2,548 5,817,520 143 1906 85,702 25,307 56,687 ,680 661 
 £ Bee ee 41,677 2,560 5,734,400 137 _. Aer 87,320 25,781 57,749,440 661 
epee 42,996 2,401 5,378,240 125 1908 88,939 15,936 35,696,640 400 
DEE-eecedunence 43,951 2,023 4,531,520 103 1909 90,556 25,795 57,780,800 638 
Peer 45,137 1,868 4,184,320 93 1910 92,174 27,303 61,158,720 663 
ERATE 46,353 2,066 4,627,840 99 1911 93,682 23,649 32,973,760 365 
BD 9600000 64 00 47,598 2,301 5,154,240 108 1912 95,097 29,726 66,586,240 700 
DT sevée¢ee tae 48,886 2,741 6,132,040 125 ) 96,512 30,966 69,363,840 717 
BEE. éusedocscds 50,156 3,835 8,590,400 171 2) Pare 97,927 23,332 52,263,680 533 
: benccneeses 51,316 4,144 9,282,560 188 Sit wearess« 99,757 29,916 67,011,840 677 
BE cceteuseess 52,495 4,623 10,355,520 197 . eee > 100,757 39,434 88,332,160 876 
SEE Sactecensue 53,693 4,595 10,292,800 191 . Bee 102,172 38,621 86,511,040 846 
De eveceteaces 54,911 4,097 9,167,280 166 De svesdduy 103,787 39,054 87,480,960 843 
BESS cccccccsecs 56,148 4.044 9,038,560 161 Sea wasenhs 105,003 31,015 69,473,600 661 
erp eags 57,404 5,683 12,729,940 $33 1988 kn ccecnss 106,418 36,926 82,714,240 777 
DEE ccskesawgee 58,680 6,417 14,374,080 244 TEED “ccnewissbes 107,833 13,079 29,296,960 271 
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than that of pig iron, and the curtail- 
ment of operations below normal was 
slightly greater in pig iron and for in- 
gots. By 1926 the normal production 
of pig iron, in accordance with the 
trend line, will be 45,000,000 gross tons 
and that of ingots 51,000,000 tons. The 
explanation of this fundamental change 
in production trends lies in the ascend- 


ency of the open-hearth method of 
steelmaking over the bessemer  proc- 
ess. Under the bessemer process, 


pig iron is consumed exclusively, while 
in the present ranking method, scrap 
furnishes a large part of the melting 
materials. This is particularly true of 
the basic open-hearth method by which 
the bulk of the steel now made in this 
country is produced. The result is a 
much larger output of steel with a 
given production of pig iron. 


Per Capita Increase Amasing 


The story of the increase of the per 
capita consumption of steel during the 
last 20 years is the amazing story of 
the inventive genius and_ industrial 
progress which are responsible for the 
high standards of modern life. A study 
of the past record of per capita produc- 
tion proves that the increase has been 
in direct ratio to the advance of civili- 
zation. 

It has been said that when the pro- 
duction of iron goes down the pros- 
perity of the entire country declines 
with it. The 67-year record of pig 
iron production and the 43-year record 
for steel amply support this observa- 
tion. As pictured in the accompanying 
chart, the curves of these records 
graphically reflect the ups and downs 
of economic prosperity, as well as re- 
veal the steady evolution and expan- 
sion of the complicated industrial or- 
ganization of the present day. 

Even in the fifties the close relation 
of iron production to general conditions 
is apparent. The rising tide of pros- 
perity Which culminated in the crisis of 
1857 is reflected in the ‘growth of the 
per capita output of pig iron to the 
record levels of 60 pounds and 65 
pounds in 1855 and 1856 respectively. 
Then came the depression and pig iron 
operations declined, bringing the per 
capita demand to 48 pounds in 1858. 

Curiously enough, iron production 
continued low, measured against the 
population, in spite of the outbreak 
and prosecution of the civil war, until 
1864. In that year, the belated stim- 
ulus of the war is reflected in a per 
capita output of 66 pounds, one pound 
more than the previous record in 1856. 
The real expansion in the industry, 
however, did not manifest itself until 
during the great period of railroad 
building and industrial activity which 
followed the civil war. This expansion 
continued until the devastating panic of 
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1873. In 1872 pig iron production at- 
tained its greatest height with 142 
pounds per capita. ; 

The slump of blast furnace operations 
resulting from the subsequent panic 
continued until 1879 when business be- 
gan to revive with the resumption of 
specie payments. The remarkable in- 
dustrial. recovery which 
1880 as a result, largely of the abund- 
ant American harvests: and the crop 
failures abroad, caused pig iron output 
to leap upward to another new high 
level of 171 pounds per capita. Then 
followed an extended period of pros- 
perity with blast furnace operations ris- 
ing sharply until checked by the mo- 
mentous financial and business dis- 
turbances of the nineties. It is note- 
worthy that the lowest point reached 
in per capita output in the depression 
during the seventies was 93 pounds in 
1876. This figure was 50 per cent 
in excess of the high mark reached in 
any year prior to the close of the Civil 
war. 

In the great era of expansion which 
marked the opening of the twentieth 
century, pig iron played an important 
part. The per capita output grew 
by leaps and bounds and by 1916 the 
high record for all time was reached 
with 876 pounds. This figure repre- 
sented a gain of 1384 per cent over the 
59 pounds produced in 1854. 

Rise in the production of steel, meas- 
ures the march of progress even more 
truthfully than does the growth of pig 
iron output. 

In 1878 steel ingot output was only 
34 pounds per capita. In 1892, it had 
grown to 169. pounds. Then came the 
crisis in business and output declined. 
Incipient recovery was apparent by 
1895, however, and the moderate slump 
in 1896 appears as a breathing spell 
before the country entered upon what 
was destined to be the most extraordi- 
development in its 


appeared in 


industrial 
The expansion has been marked 
most im- 


nary 
history. 
the 
1908. 


by occasional recessions, 


portant of which was in 


Present Output Lowest in Years 


The reaction of that 
the per capita pig iron output to 480 
pounds and of steel ingots to 353 
pounds. How drastic the curtailment 
has been is strikingly revealed by the 
fact that the annual per capita output 
at the rate in June was only 271 and 
307 pounds for pig iron and steel in- 
gots respectively. The rate for steel 
output in June was the lowest since 
the 300 pounds per capita in 1900, and 
it was exceeded by the 320 pounds in 
1899.. The pig iron rate in June was 
the lowest since the 220 pounds per 
capita in 1894. This was despite the belief 
which once prevailed that the iron and 
steel had become stabilized in recent 


year reduced 
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years. 

The high per capita output 1916 to 
1918 was due to the insatiable need for 
war material. In 1920 the large export 
demand contributed to the heavy opera- 
tions of the mills. Exports 
declining and this factor is one cause 
of the smaller output of steel. When 
the world the present 
reaction, however, it the 
task of repairing the war, 
as well as replacing the existing ma- 
chinery as it deteriorates from 
and tear. Moreover the steel industry 
must be ready to supply the tools for 
the next forward movement of progress. 


are now 


recovers from 
must resume 


wastes of 


wear 


Competition for foreign markets will 
be keen, but the American 
steel industry is amply equipped to 
hold its own in the international strug- 
gle. The expansion of the industry 
since 1914 is estimated at about 40 per 
cent, yet the growth of normal require- 
ments has been such as to obsorb all 
of this greater capacity, where it is 
founded upon sound economic condi- 
tions. All fundamental 
indicate that the industry merely now is 
experiencing one of its “pauper” days, 
and that the next business cycle should 
carry it forward again into a sustained 
period of healthy growth. 


iron and 


considerations 


Warehousing of Iron and 
Steel in New York 
(Concluded from Page 288) 


could 
after 


been interesting, otherwise it 
not have held 
another. Garret Abeel who was the 
sor. of David and Mary (Ducykinck) 
was born in New York, May 2, 1734. 
He with his brother-in-law 
the firm of “Abeel & Byvanck,” iron 
nierchants. In 1784 the 
succeeded by his son, Garret Byvanck 
Abeel. The next change which the 
company underwent was in 1804. This 
time a brother, John Abeel, became a 


one generation 


established 


founder was 


member of the concern and the name 
was altered to read G. B. & J. Abeel. 
Twelve years later, in 1816 a further 
alteration took place when the busi- 
ness was thenceforth carried on as 
Abeel & Dunscomb. Separated by 


about a decade of years other changes 
took place when sons were taken in- 
to partnership and later when 
succeeded the father but during 
interval the name of the family 
the outstanding means of identification. 
John H. Abeel whose membership 
dated back to 1836 retired and _ the 
business was turned over to four sons, 
George, Alfred, John H., Jr. and 
Frederick. Previous to 1918 three of 
these men died. In 1918 John H. Abeel 
Jr., retired and Henry F. Abeel became 
the chief executive. 


sons 
each 
was 
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Changes Make Foundry 
More Efficient 


(Concluded from Page 295) 


All leads have been heavily insulated 
and a special rack with heavy insulators 
wires at an unusual height 
from the floor. The main switch is 
located conveniently and cuts off the 
current back of the transformer in case 
ef any trouble. An safety 
switch within easy reach of the furnace 
operator can be used to operate the main 
cutout switch without necessity of enter- 
ing the transformer room. Copper leads 
from transformer to the furnace pass 
through a subway from the transformer 
room to the furnace pit instead of being 
carried overhead, as is customary. 


carries all 


auxiliary 


The furnace is equipped with three 6- 
inch graphite electrodes made up of 
lengths screwed together and fed con- 
tinuously as they burn. On starting 
the furnace the electrodes are regulated 
by hand for about 10 minutes, until a 
puddle of liquid metal has been formed 
and from then on control is automatic 
through a specially regulating 
apparatus actuated by motors connected 
to the furnace. In connection with this 
device, hand wheels allow clamps to be 
loosened on the electrodes for adjust- 


devised 


ment in placing new electrodes. These 
clamps, holding the electrodes, are 
water cooled. 

The furnace is charged by a _ bucket 
with a drop bottom which places the 
entire charge at one operation instead 


of its being shoveled through the side 
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This 
Provision has 


doors. results in a great saving 
of time. 
installation of a preheating device to 
use crude oil, which will bring the scrap 
to a red heat before it is placed in the 
furnace, thus greatly reducing the time 
of melting. 


1% hours in actual practice, but this has 


been made for 


Heats have required about 


not been under pressure for time and 


probably could be shortened. 


The capacity of this foundry is about 
700 tons of completed castings per month. 
While the average weight is about 11 
pounds, the work ranges from one ounce 
to 5000 pounds, although nothing heav- 
ier than 3000 pounds has been cast up to 
this time. In the foundry molds are made 
by air squeezers manufactured by the 
International Molding Machine Co., 2614 
West Sixteenth street, Chicago, and by 
jolts for heavy floor work. The heavy 
machines were inade by Henry E. Prid- 
more, Nineteenth and Rockwell streets, 
Chicago. The full length of the foundry 
and shipping room is 340 feet and three 
5-ton cranes span it, one made by the 


Whiting Corp., Whiting, Ill, and the 
other two by the Northern Engineer- 
ing Works, Detroit. 


A laboratory has been provided with a 
tensile testing machine, coupons being cast 
from every heat and careful test being 
made for record. In the chemical labora- 
tory various determinations of carbon and 
other constituents are made on each heat. 

Only one test is taken before final 
pouring, unless some condition arises 
which makes it necessary to take a sec- 
ond. A test piece is cast and broken 
and the carbon is judged by the frac- 
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ture to indicate the general condition 
of the steel. A laboratory analysis is 
then run before the metal is poured. 
The heat number is stamped on all 
castings for identification. 

3y using delta or star connection volt- 
age can be varied from 180 to 90 volts, 


future 


the former being used for melting and the 
latter for refining. On the average the 
furnace is run at about 4500 amperes and 
175 volts. The average consumption of 
current is 600 kilowatt hours per ton. 
All additions of alloys are made in the 
before the metal is poured and 
completed 


furnace 
the entire refining process is 
there, the final condition of the metal be- 
ing determined by testing before it is re- 
moved from the furnace instead of mak- 
ing additions of alloys in the ladle. 
After being poured from the furnace 
the metal is taken by a crane direct to 
the molding While the capacity 
of the furnace tons, this is fre- 
quently exceeded by as much as one ton 
per heat. The in this foundry 
is practically that molds 
are poured whenever the furnace is ready 
to discharge its heat and making of new 
As soon as 


floors. 
iS 3 2 


process 
continuous in 


molds continues meanwhile. 
molds have cooled * sufficiently they 
dumped flasks into the 
dump cars and removed to the shakeout 


the 


are from the 


floor by the tractor system already men- 


tioned. 

The Chicago Steel Foundry was the 
first steel foundry in Chicago and has 
been in operation about 15 years. In that 


period it never has been shut down three 
consecutive days, except when Saturday 
and Monday holidays occurred. 


Reports on Waste in Building Industry 


ALF a billion dollars a year in 
wages is being lost in the build- 
ing industry through unem- 
ployment, it is asserted in .a report 


made by the committee on 
elimination of waste in industry of the 
Engineering 


Hoover. 


public 


council, ap- 
Lack of 
work is declared to be the outstanding 


American 
pointed by Herbert 


critical 
attri- 


industry, whose 
the 


buted primarily to high costs of co.- 


fact in this 


condition following war is 
struction. 

Waste, it is 
losses in 


causing huge 
including 


said, is 
building which, 
all trades and common labor incidental 
to it, ranks among the 
dustries and contributes to the wealth 
ot the $3,000,000,000 
yearly. for the past 
six 


second in- 


nation more than 
Yearly averages 
that 32 per cent of 
the industry, which 
employs some 3,000,000 mechanics and 


years show 


the activities of 


laborers in a _ single year, are de- 


voted to residential buildings and 18 
per cent to industrial buildings. 
the the 


waste in building in- 


According to report, chief 


sources of the 


dustry are irregular employment, in- 
efficient management, and _ wasteful 
labor regulations. Customs or — con- 
ditions prevailing throughout the in- 


dustry, and poorly designed equipment 


are given as secondary causes. 

The committee’s investigation cov- 
ered the entire country, special atten- 
tion, the report says, being paid to 
representative cities such as New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Atlanta. and San 


Francisco. 

“The building 
serts the report, “is busy on the aver- 
age about 190 days in the 
two-thirds of his time. 

“Union regulations in the past have 


trade workman,” as- 


year, or 


produced enormous losses through di- 
rect or indirect restriction of output. 
Workmen and contractors, however, 
are beginning to appreciate that re- 
duced output reacts in tremendous 
fashion upon themselves 

“Greater co-operation between the 
workmen and the employers is an ab- 
solute essential. This co-operation 
must be attained before we can ap- 
proach the elimination of labor diffi- 
culties. Such co-operation, however, 
is impossible without the removal of 
causes of friction and the working 
out of plans to this end. 

“A striking fact about the build- 
ing industry is that inasmuch as smail 
buildings require so little capital or 
credit, and apparently so little tecn- 


nical ability, the field is full of small 
contractors, many of whom operate for a 
few years and then fail. In Cleveland, 
for of 4000 contractors 


example, out 
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perhaps not more than 400 are needed 
for ordinary requirements. 

The total shortage of housing in 
1921, it is found, amounts to 53 per 
cent of the total square footage (called 
the real measure of value) constructed 
in 1915. “To this percentage must 
be added,” the reports continues, “if 
we consider the footage constructed 
in 1915 as equal to the requirements 
of that year, seven and one-half per 
cent which represents the increment 
required to cover the increase in popu- 


Shaper Cuts 


OR cutting teeth or grooves in 
all cylindrical products such as 
gears, sprockets, splined _ shafts, 
reamers, taps, milling cutters, saws, 
ratchets and knittmg machine rolls, 
a new multiple shaper has been de- 
veloped which cuts all or a multiple 
number of teeth in a product at one 
machine, which is 
Stevenson Gear 


operation. This 
manufactured by the 
Co., Indianapolis, operates the same 
as a vertical shaper except that the 
tools are held stationary and the piece 










Fig. 1—The Ram, on 
Top of Which is 
Mounted the Special 
Tool Head. Indexing of 
the Head Is Accom- 
plished by the Internal 
Gear. Fig. 2—Front 
View of Multiple Gear 
Shaper Showing Motor 
Drive, Control Equip- 
ment and Gearing to 
Vertical Ram Inclosed 
in the Cylindrical Por- 
tion of the Machine to 


the Right 
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lation as it changes perceptibly from 
year to year. 

For some time the United States 
bureau of standards has been conduct- 
ing an investigation of stresses in cast 
iron and rolled steel railroad wheels. 
With the aid of the results obtained 
from tensile tests on material taken 
from the wheels and thermal expan- 
sion data obtained on similar materials, 
computations have been made of the 
stresses set up by heating the tread 


of various steel wheels. It was found 
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that the stresses on the outside of 
the wheel were in compression near 
the tread and in tension near the hub, 


the maximum value in each case being 


greater than the _ proportional limit 
of the material. This distribution is 
similar to that previously found in 


the single: plate cast iron wheel. To 
distribu 


analyze further the stress 
tion in the wheels, some of them are 
being prepared so stress measurements 
can be taken on the back and circum 


ferential directions. 


ear Teeth Simultaneously 


being machined is reciprocated past 
the tools. The essential members of 
the shaper are a_ special tool head, 
containing a series of radially dis- 
posed cutting tools spaced about the 
circumference of the blank to be cut, 
and a ram supporting the arbor carry- 
ing the blank which passes through 
the center of the head. A casting of 
rectangular box section with a cylin- 
drical hollow column 7 feet high at 
one end forms the machine frame, as 


seen from Figs. 1 and 2. 


may be 
Mounted in the center of this col- 
umn is the ram while the tool head 
is bolted to the top of the column. 


Drive to the ram is through a 


crankshaft and back gears direct con- 
nected to a 100-horsepower motor. An 
arbor mounted on the ram carries the 
gear blank and is indexed after each 
cutting stroke by an intermittent gear 
train. By varying the ratio of the 
change gears in the train, indexing 
movement for any desired number of 
teeth may be obtained. Angular ad- 
justments of one second are possible 
The main crankshaft is connected to 
the large back gear by a quick return 
crank which imparts a slow motion 
to the ram during the cutting stroke 
and a quickly accelerated motion for 
Mounted on a 


the return. sliding 


base, the motor drives through a sin- 
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Fig. 3—Feed and Clamping Mechan- 
ism as Seen from Above. The Ring 
to the Front is the Top of the Ram 
Housing with Lugs for Holding Head. 


gle set of speed change back gears, the 
drive for the indexing mechanism be- 


ing taken directly from these gears. 
A pump for circulating’ cutting oil 
is actuated from a small sprocket on 


the end of the motor shaft opposite the 
driving pinion. ~As shown in Fig. 2, 
the motor is controlled by a push but- 
ton switch, automatic compensator and 
brake. 

are loaded into the 
the held 
fixture attached to a 
the and 
the 
into 


solenoid electric 


Gears to be cut 


work arbor, while arbor is 
vise-like 
the 
placed on 
the 
the 


while 


in a 


bench at side of machine 


is then machine by 
the taper 
By this 


gears is 


dropping arbor 


socket of ram _ spindle. 


method, one arbor of 
passing through the cutters, another ar- 
bor is being loaded with blanks. Ar- 
bors are removed from the machine by 
stepping on a foot pedal which op- 
erates a kick-out bar passing through 
the center of the ram 
said that unloading and loading of the 
shaper requires but a few seconds. 

One of the main elements of 
machine is the tool head which con- 
principally of a flat steel disk 
3 feet in diameter provided with a 
hole at the number of 
radial grooves cut in its face in which 
the tool are arranged like the 
spokes of a wheel. Fig. 4 shows the 
underneath side of this head. Suc- 
cessive feeding movements are imparted 
to the tools by an annular sectional 
cam ring. As the blank is 
ciprocated past the cutting tools, the 
tools are fed in gradually upon each 
cut to the full depth of the tooth. At 
the completion of each stroke of the 
ram, the gear blank is indexed a space 
equal to one tooth, thereby presenting 
a different tool to each tooth on each 


spindle. It is 


the 
sists 
and a 


center 


bits 


gear re- 
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Tools by Cams 
in a Cam Ring 






full has 


tools 


the depth 
the 
while the 
the 


revolution 


After 
made, 


cut 
held 


process 


cut. 


been are sta- 


tionary cutting con- 


has indexed one 


This 
tooth spacing 


tinues until gear 


complete final index 


insures a uniformity of 
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The head, 
bottom 
on to the ram column by eight studs 


tool 
side by a 


protected on the 


cover, is clamped 


shown in Fig. 3. Two heads are 


vided with each machine and while one 


pro- 


is in use, the other is being sharpened 
or re-set. An deter- 
mines the final depth 


adjustable 
which 


stop 
the tools 
will cut and may be changed as often 
for the 
the 
imparted 
the 


stroke, 


as desired. To provide relief 
the back stroke of 


feeding 


tools on ram, 


a reverse motion is 
to the cam ring be- 
ginning of the cutting the 
forward feeding movement of the cam 
compensate 
relief and 


and before 


is made great enough to 

for the slight retraction for 
also to provide the necessary 
feed the depth of the 
Tooling up of a job offers 


the 


additional 


for next cut. 
much 
the 


tool 


use 


for part of man 
the 


arrangement In 


ingenuity on 


setting up, both as to bits 


and their cutting 
desirable to use as 
teeth in the 
practical 


many 


gears, it is 
there 


some 
are 
more 


many tools as 


others it is 
half 


are 


gear; in 
to use only or a third as 


tools as there teeth. 


Uses 


Locomotive Crane 
Gasoline as Fuel 


engine locomotive type 
crane is one of the recent additions of 
the Orton & Steinbrenner Co., Chicago, 
to its line of material handling machinery. 
This the ac- 
companying illustration, is powered with 
a 55-horsepower, 4-cylinder, tractor type 


A gasoline 


crane, which is shown in 


engine installed parallel to the side of 
the cab and on the opposite side from 
the operator. The power is transmitted 


through incased steel bevel gears directly 
placed at 


to the hoist. The radiator is 








CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CRANE WHICH 








IS OPERATED BY A 55-HORSEPOWER 


GASOLINE ENGINE 
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tration, it is said 
that it is possible to 
carry on machining 


operations on five 
sides of a piece and 
angle with 
but one setup. The 


at any 
| 
lower part of the 


illustration shows 
the table in its nor- 
while 


mal position 
the illustration 
above shows it 
tilted in one of its 


positions. It hasan 
elevation of 90 de- 
grees and can be re- 
volved a complete 
360 degrees at any 
position, flat or ele- 
vated. A graduated 
dial is conveniently 
placed to enable the 


operator to locate 


the work on the 





table accurately. Ele- 
vation ofl the table 
top is accomplished 
by means of two 
coarse-pitch spur 
gear segments driv- 
en by worm and 
pinion. One revolu- 
tion of the ratchet 
handle revolves the 
table 30 degrees and 
one revolution of the 


elevating handle ele- 





NEW TILTING TABLE IN NORMAL AND INCLINED 


POSITIONS 


the rear of the cab and the whole engine 
is protected by a Special casing. .\ mul- 
tiple disk type clutch connects the engine 
and the driving mechanisms. To eliminate 
as far as possible the danger from fire, 
the 60-gallon gravity feed gasoli.e tauk 
is place outside the cab at the rezr. 

Gasoline motor type of power is 
designed especially for use on the 7 and 
12-ton crawling tread and road wheel 
cranes but can be installed on the stand- 
ard or special gage rail cranes of 
larger capacity. If it is desired to operate 
an electromagnet, a belt-driven gernera- 
ting set for energizing the magret can 
be direct connected to the engine. 


Bulle Milivosial Tiling 
and Rotary Table 


For increasing machine shop produc- 
tion, a new_universal tilting and rotary 
table for use with floor type boring, 
drilling and milling machines recently 
has been placed on the market by 
the Pawling & Harnischfeger Co., Mil- 
waukee... With. this aecessory, which 
is shown in the accompanying illus- 


vates the top 2% 
degrees. Adjustment 
along the bed plate 
parallel to the spindle travel is se- 
cured by means of a rack and pin- 
ion. The slots or table 
used to locate work. To catch the 
excess of cutting compound, the table 
is provided with a trough. 


edges are 


Motor Starter Operates on 
New Principle 


An automatic starter recently devel- 
oped for operating small squirrel cage 
motors up to 7% horsepower provides 
for a large current for “several sec- 
onds but at the same time prevents 
burnout dangers. The new feature of 
the starter, as shown by the accom- 
panying illustration, is the use of two 
mercury overload relays mounted below 
the contact fingers. They eliminate 
fuse troubles and allow overloads as 


“high as 25 per cent for a limited period. 


The new relay consists of a glass 
tube carrying a mercury column which 
forms a part of the pilot circuit of the 
magnetic switch .coil. 


A portion of this column is sur- 
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rounded by a heating coil or thermal 
element which is in series with the 
motor circuit and is heated in much 
motor 


the same proportion as_ the 


windings Excessive current passing 
for too long a period heats the coil, 
causes the mercury to boil and the 
vapor to pass up into a chamber at 
the top of the tube. This action b.eaks 
the liquid mercury column and opens 
the circuit to the magnet coil and as 
the coil is de-energized, the contact 
finge s drop away and disconnect the 
motor from the line. After such an 
interruption, the mercury condenses to 
a liquid so that the pilot circuit to 
the magnet coil is complete when the 
control button is depressed. 

As the 
load relays depend upon the tempera- 
tue at which mefcury will boil, it is 


evident that the current required to 


functioning of these over- 


operate the relay increases with the de- 
crease in the temperature of the sur- 
rounding air. In other words, if the 
motor and starter .are installed in a 
cool location, the relay pe-mits a higher 
overload than if the temperature of 
the su rounding air was higher. The 
opposite is true if the ‘motor and 
place 
station can be _ in- 


starter are installed in a hot 
[The push button 
stalled in any position convenient for 
the operator. The new starter is manu- 
factu ed by the Cutle:-Hammer Mfg. 


Co., Milwaukee. 


farmers use more gas 
The. state 
reports 34 


Pennsylvania 
engines now than a year ago. 
department of agriculture 
per cent now as against 28 per cent 
i2 months ago. Forty per cent use 


cream separators. 














OVERLOAD RELAYS ARE 
IN THIS STARTER 


MERCURY 
EMPLOYED 
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Tap and Die Holder Has 
Only Eight Parts 


A clutch tap and die holder recent- 
ly developed by the Warner & Swasey 
Co., Cleveland, is made of eight parts 
as compared with 23 parts in an earlier 
model made by the company. It is 
claimed that the new type incorporates 
all the principles found in the older 
type. This new appliance, which is 
shown in Fig. 1, holds either right or 
lefthand dies or taps. To change from 
right to left, a small tightening screw 
is released by a screwdriver and the 
rest of the adjustment is made quick- 
ly by hand. This adjustment consists 
in changing the position of a pawl 
by turning it 180 degrees in its seat 
where it is held in place by a small 

















FIG. 1—NEW CLUTCH TAP AND DIE 
HOLDER 
pin. In Fig. 2 are shown the eight 


parts which compose the new holder. 
Each is placed in its relative position 
preparatory to assembly. Fig. 1 shows 
the holder assembled. 

When threading, the pawl holds the 
tool rigid by a metal to metal contact 
until the turret stop is reached. Then 
the head moves forward on the work 
and pulls the cam over the pawl which 
releases the head and allows it to re- 
volve freely. The coil spring cushions 
the pawl so that the release is without 
jar and dlmost noiseless. Each part 
of the holder has been carefully select- 
ed and heat treated. Because of its 
simplicity, the tool is easily cleaned, 
oiled and kept in condition. 


Pig Iron Output Gains 


According to a bulletin of the United 
States department of commerce produc- 
tion of pig iron in New South Wales 
has increased in 1920. The total was 
26,096 tons which represented an in- 
crease of 5155 tons compared with 
1919. In addition to the quantity of 
iron ore required to produce the pig 
iron 2881 tons were mined and used 
by smelting companies for fluxing pur- 
poses. Iron oxide production showed 
a decline, the output being 1574 tons 
compared with 2724 tons for 1919. The 
product is used as a pigment by gas 
companies for purifying purposes. 
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FIG. 2—PARTS OF THE 


TAP AND DIE HOLDER SHOWN IN THETR RELATIVE 


POSITIONS 








EETINGS of the metal branch, 
M small tool group and the exhi- 
bition of automobile accessories 
are features of interest to the iron and 
steel industry in the program for the 
twenty-seventh annual convention of 


the National Hardware association to 
be held at the Marlborough-Blenheim 


hotel, Atlantic City, N. J., Oct. 17 to 
22. The complete tentative program 
follows: 

Monday, Oct. 17 

10:00 a. m. to 5:00 p. m.—Meeting of execu 
tive committee. 

8:00 p. m.—Opening session. 

Tuesday, Oct. 18 

10:15 a. m.—Executive session. 

2:15 p. m.—Meetings ot, metal branch, small 
tool group, housefurnishing hardware group, 
builder’s hardware group. 

Wednesday, Oct. 19 

10:15 a. m.—Executive session 

2:15 p. m.—Executive session, 

Thursday, Oct. 20 

10:00 a. m.—Meeting of automobile accessories 
branch. aa 

12:00 m.—Automobile accessories exhibit. . 

Saturday, Oct. 22 

9:30 a. m, to 1:00 p. m Automobile accesso 

ries exhibit. 
. * * 
To Co-operate With War Department 


To speed the government’s postwar 
program for ordnance development, the 
ordnance division of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers is 
planning to work with the war depart- 
ment in the solution of engineering and 
production problems. A joint meeting 
will be held Oct. 7 between the Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
the Society of Aeronautic Engineers 
and the Army Ordnance association at 
the Aberdeen proving grounds. Waldo 
H. Marshall of the T. A. Gillespie Co. 
is chairman of the executive commit- 
tee of the division. Other members of 





News of Societies 


Past and Coming Meetings of National and Local 
Trade and Technical Organizations 





the committee are: Col. C. L. H. Rug- 
gles, ordnance department, United 
States; Bed J. Miller, past president, 
of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers; Lieut. Col. George L. Wall, 
Watertown, Mass.; Maj. Wilford J. 
Hawkins, Bloomfield, N. J.; and Maj. 


Edward L. Sherwood, Hoholius, N. J, 





Convention Calendar 











Aug. 11-13—National Association of Pattern 
Manufacturers, annual convention to be held 
at the Astor hotel, Milwaukee. 


Sept. 6-10—American Chemical society, the So- 
ciety of Chemical Industry and the American 
section of the latter organization will hold a 
joint meeting in New York. Charles L. Par- 
sons, P. O. Box 1505, Washington, is secretary 
of the first mentioned society. 


Sept. 12—National Exposition of Chemical In- 
dustries, in the Eighth Coast Artillery armory, 
New York. 

o—-. 12-17 American Institute of Mining and 

etallurgical Engineers, will hold its fall 
meeting at Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Bradley Staugh- 
ton, 29 West Thirty-ninth street, New York, 
is secretary. 

Sept. 14-16—National A of Cost Ac 
countants, will hold its annual a oy 
at the Cleveland hotel, Cleveland. The pec- 
retary’s address is 233 Woolworth Iding, 


New York. 

Sept. 19-24—American Soci for Steel Treat- 
ing. Annual convention exhibition at the 
Manufacturers building, state fair 
Indianapolis. W. H. mman, 4600 
avenue, Cleveland, is . ; 

Sept. 29-Oct. 1—American 80- 
ciety, fall meeting, Lake N, Y. 
loseph W. Richards, Lehigh university, Le- 
high, Pa., is secretary. 

Oct. 5-7—Society of Industrial Engineers will 
hold fall meeting at Springfield, ass. 

Oct. 17-22—American Mining Congress 
hold its twenty-fourth annual ——- e in 
the Coliseum, Chicago. “Also national expo 
sition of mines and mining equipment. 

Oct. 17-22—National Hardware Association of 
the United States will hold twenty-seventh 
annual convention at the Marlborough-Blen 
heim hotel, Atlantic City. T. James Fernley, 
120-24 High street, Boston, is secretary. 

Dec. 1-3—Taylor society, fall meeting, 
York. Secon S. Pearson, 29 West 
ninth street, New York, 


New 
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August Brings Brighter Outlook 


Crop Prospects Are Excellent and Financial Conditions Are Improving — Bettering 
Conditions in Trade Also Help To Dispel Pessimism — Reserve System 
Ratio Highest in Three Years — General Financial News 


BY JOHN W. HILL, FINANCIAL EDITOR 


HE advent of August has 

brought a clearer horizon in the 

business outlook than has existed 
for many months. Crop prospects are 
excellent, farmers are selling in volume 
and liquidating their loans, the gen- 
eral financial situation is greatly im- 
proved, and the immediate credit prob- 
lems of the railroad are apparently 
near solution. Add to these factors 
tangible evidence of bettering trade con- 
ditions in a number of lines and it is 
not strange that underlying business 
sentiment. is distinctly more cheerful. 

Other developments which have ap- 
peared to counteract the recent wave 
of pessimism have included, the post- 
ponement of the soldiers’ bonus bill; 
the pushing forward of the revenue 
measure; the evident intention of the 
senate not to pass a tariff bill which 
would prevent Europe from paying its 
debts and shut off export markets for 
Americans; and the successful progress 
of plans for the disarmament confer- 
ence. 

Of outstanding importance has been 
the improvement in financial condi- 
tions. One year ago the low reserves 
of the federal reserve system and the 
fear of a financial collapse when crop 
moving demands appeared was the 
blackest cloud upon the business skies. 
Now the federal reserve ratio stands 
at 63.4 per cent, the highest point in 
more than three years. 

A chief factor in increasing banking 
strength has been the heavy gold im 
ports. Since the beginning of the 
current year, the reserve system’s hold- 
ings in gold have increased approxi- 
mately $450,000,000 or 22 per cent. 
Other causes of the advancing re- 
serves, however, have been the dimin- 
ishing demand for credit due to trade 
dullness, together with the gradual 
liquidation of frozen loans. 


Credit Has Been Deflated 


Since Jan. 1 the total of rediscounts 
has decreased $1,250,000 or 43 per 
cent and notes in circulation have 
gone down $700,000,000 or nearly 22 
per cent. This shows that the im- 
provement has come from the deflation 
in credit as well as from the inflow of 
gold. To the extent that the lower re- 
serve bank rates are due to the gold 
inflation alone there is an element of 
danger. Were rates to be artificially 


lowered, and commodity ‘prices boosted, 
upon the basis of the heavy surplus of 
gold temporarily in this country a sit- 
uation might arise whereby the outside 
world. would make a drive to win 
back their gold. Heavy gold exports 
would remove the foundations for such 
inflation. 

On the whole, however, conditions 
normally are ripe for lower bank loan 
rates and these are expected to appear 
soon. Last week witnessed call money 
on Wall street as low as 3% per cent, 
something unknown in many months. 
Many business men have been puzzled 
because of the continued difficulty of 
obtaining loans, in view of the high 
reserve ratios and the well known 
lessened demand for credit for business 
requirements. 

Credit, of course, is no longer tight 
in the sense that was true some months 
ago, yet many banks are pursuing an 
extremely cautious policy in doling out 
loans. There is considerable credit 
frozen in export loans, in unmoved 
commodities and in carrying borrowers 
over the present crisis. In addition, 
the investment market is competing for 
funds and government requirements 
are absorbing large amounts also. Banks, 
moreover, are endeavoring to get their 
reserves in good condition and reduce 
their borrowings at the federal reserve 
system 2s much as possible. This 
tendency is helping to increase the 
reserve ratio. 

But underlying all of these consid- 
erations is the fundamental reluctance 
of .bankers to loan funds while com- 
modity markets are declining. Liqui- 
dation is complete for many basic raw 
materials, but bankers feel that some 
manufactured products together with 
industrial wages have to face further 
deflation. They hestitate, therefore, to 
encourage jobbers and retailers to load 
up with merchandise now. Nor do 
they consider that the liquidation of 
the credit structure has gone sufficiently 
far. In other words the banks are 
unwilling to assume great risks now. 
Like everyone else they entered into 
the spirit of the period of inflation and 
scattered credit broadcast when prices 
were rising and business was boom- 
ing. But now many of them have 
taken their losses along with the rest 
of the business community and they 
are inclined to play a waiting game 
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until conditions become more stabilized 


and the outlook more certain. Then 
they will loosen the credit strings and 
money rates will recede. That time 


now seems near at hand. 


Pusey G& Jones Co. Files 
Voluntary Petition 


Following cvhe petition in involuntary 
bankruptcy filed against the Pusey & 
Jones Co., shipbuilders, on July 19, by 
three creditors with claims aggregating 
$100,242, the company July 26 filed a vol- 
untary petition in bankruptcy. Accord- 
ing to this new petition, the known 
liabilities amount to $1,799,000, of which 
$950,000 is secvred. 
reported as unknown, because the books 
of the company are in the hands of 
Joseph P. 
pointed by tne court in Delaware, who 
is acting with Henry A. Wise, the re- 
appointed in the New York 
jurisdiction. 


Other liabilities are 


Tumulty, the receiver ap- 


ceiver 


Before the completion of a reorganiza- 
tion begun by Mr. Wise and others 
early in the year, Karluf Hanssen, a 
Norwegian with a claim of $650,000 
obtained from the court in Delaware in 
June the appointment of two receivers, 
Willard Saulsbury and 
Evans. 


Charles B. 
They sought to clear up some 
of the confusion in the company’s af- 
fairs by filing with the court a petition 
asking for tie dismissal of the petition 
of July 19, when Mr. Wise was named 
receiver. 

The compaty’s petition says that the 
Baltimore Dry Docks & Shipbuilding 
Co., Baltimore, holds a judgment against 
the bankrupt’s property for $800,000, 
which acts a; a lien on the property. 
David Blair, Camden, N. J., it also says, 
holds a mortgage against the property 
at Gloucester for $150,000. 
unsecured creditors ‘appears the name 
of Mr. Hanssen, whose claim is dis- 
puted. 


Bethlehem Head States 
Low Point Passed 


Bethlehem Steel 
Corp. last week voted the usual quarter- 
ly dividends of 1% per cent on both 
its class A and class B common stock 
and immediately after the meeting at 


Among the 


Directors of the 

















August 4, 1921 


which the dividends were declared, Eu- 
gene G. Grace, president of the com- 
pany, said che dividends had been more 
than earned im the last quarter as well 
as the full first half of the year. The 
dividends will be paid Oct. 1 to stock 
15. 

Actual earnings of the 
as might be disclosed in a detailed finan- 
cial report, were not made public, but 
President Grace said the value of or- 
ders on the“hooks June 30 was $84,000,- 
000 as agaifist $110,000,000 at the end 
of the first quarter. He pointed out that 
while the #@w business booked during 
the last quaftér was $26,000,000 less than 
the shipments, it showed an increase over 
the bookings of the first quarter. 

Mr. this indicated the 
low point has been turned and that an 
business is to be expected. 
the railroads are in 

said, a 


of record Sept. 


corporat ion, 


Grace declared 
increase in 
Just as soon as 

position to buy, he definite and 
improvement may be noted 
He also said the 


substantial 
in the steel industry. 


Millions Are 


DLE men and machinery are caus- 


ing an annual loss of nearly a 
billion dollars a year in the metal 
trades industry, says a report issued 
by the committee on elimination of 


waste in industry of the American En- 
gineering council, This estimate covers 
the value of labor only and does not 
include the value of that 
would be utilized if the productivity of 
is estimated 
value of increased 
the United States even 
would be over half 


materials 
labor were iacreased. It 
that the 
production in 
in normal times 
a billion doilars. 

“There are nearly two million people 


possible 


engaged in the establishments of the 
metal trades industry,” says the re- 
port, “and an enormous increase in 


total production is possible. It is es- 
timated that at present about 80 per 
cent of the responsibility for waste, or 
nonproduction, rests with the manag- 
ers and executives in the plants.” 
The estimated waste in 15 represen- 
tative plants selected by the commit- 
tee averages 28 per cent for all and 
ranges from 8 per cent waste for the 
best plant to 56 per cent for the worst. 
The size of the plant, whether large, 
medium or does not neces- 
sarily affect its efficiency, as some large 
plants as well as some small ones have 
a large waste factor, it is stated. The 
metalmaking branch of the industry 
which produces plates, shapes, wire, 
etc., included in the survey. 
The major causes of waste or non- 


small, 


is not 


THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 


steel industry had done its share in liq- 
uidating values te a point where business 
should go steel 
prices relatively are at the lowest point 


forward, especially as 


in 20 years. 
Otis Steel Seeks Loan 
The Otis Steel Co., Cleveland, has 


asked authority of its stockholders to 
issue $15,000,000 of 30-year 8 per cent 
first mortgage $5,000,000 of 
which would be sold at once. The 
other $10,000,000 would be held for fu- 
ture Stockholders are 
expected to meet shortly to act upon 
the request. Negotiations now are un- 
der way for the disposition of the bonds 
the 


bonds, 


requirements. 


in case authority is granted. 


Creditors Extend Time 


A majority of the creditors of the 
Midwest Engine Co., Indianapolis, have 
granted an extension of credit for two 
years dating from June 27. The claims 
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thus extended represent 90 per cent of 
the total The extension 
was asked the industrial de- 
difficult the 
company to liquidate its inventory. A, 


face value 
because 

pression has made it for 
creditors’ committee consisting of five 


men has been appointed and it will 
co-operate with the management in the 


conduct of the company’s affairs. 


Northern Ore Has Deficit 


Total receipts of $5,952,816 for the 
year ended Dec. 31, 1920, are reported 
by the Great Northern Ore Proper- 
ties. The amount paid out in dividends 
was $6,000,000. Disbursements, includ. 
ing $97,960 for administration, were 
$145,144 more than receipts. Receipts 


in 1919 amounted to $5,844,249 and ex- 
penses, including dividends, $6,093,617. 
Disbursements exceeded 
1918 by $1,477,497, 1917 by 
$2,260,408. At the close of business 
in 1920 the company had undistributed 
receipts of $208,000. 


receipts in 
and in 


Wasted in Labor Turnover 


production, applicable to normal times 
the abnormal 
attributed to instability of 


as well as to present 
times, is 


labor employment and inefficient man- 


agement. In most of the plants sur- 
veyed little thought is given to the 
instability of labor employment. The 


report continues: 


“The proper relationship between 
management and labor, such as exist 
in the most productive plants investi- 
gated, is more than ever a controlling 
factor. The plants with the highest 
labor turnover which reflects dis- 
content) in general are the most waste- 
ful of huma. effort; hence secure the 
smallest production per man_ hour. 
It is found further that generally the 
best relationship exists and the best 
understanding and less friction prevail 
in plants where the most thorough 
and scientific study of organization 
methods and standards have been 
made by the management in co-op- 
eration with the workers. 

“The careful planning of work, the 
providing and the moving of materials 
by means of effective and recognized 
methods of material control; compari- 
son of output of departments and of 
individuals with fair standards of per- 


formance, fairly and scientifically de- 
termined; these are the practices of 
those concerns which have been most 


free from labor unrest. 

“The provision by 
of proper facilities and- convenience 
for developing the latent productivity 
of the workers and .the provision of 


the management 


fair incentives for those who ‘make 
good’ play a large part in eliminating 
waste in the best establishments. 

“It is shown by experience of the 
plants visited that considerable im- 
provement can be brought about by 
means of modern employment meth- 


ods, which provide, among other fea- 


tures for a close study of ‘why men 
quit.’ ” 


Dealing with the cost of labor turn- 
over, the 


“The average labor turnover for the 
year 1920, for the plants covered by 
these studies wherever reeords were 
kept, which was the case in less than 
half of the plants), was 160 per cent, 
the percentage given in most cases be- 
ing the ratio between the number of 
separations and the average number on 
the payroll. The highest turnover was 
366 per cent. 

“There is a practical minimum to 
the labor turnover in a shop or fac- 
tory, which cannot be excelled in spe- 


report says: 


cial cases. There are separations that 
are unavoidable, due to deaths, mar- 
riages, etc., for which 60 ~—s per 
cent may be allowed which» still 
leaves an avoidable or preventable 
turnover of 100 per cent annually. 
“In this. industry, then, with its 


two million employees, with the aver- 
age plant virtually renewing its entire 
working force, or filling each position, 
one-and-a-half times a year, we have 
two million unnecessary separations, 
the equivalent of two million work- 
ers annually separated and _ re-hired 
somewhere, and at what cost? Expert 
estimates of the cost of labor turnover 
vary from $50 to $250 per employee 
hired, trained and separated. An aver- 
age figure of only $50 each applied to 


two million employes ‘turned-over,’ 
means an average waste of one hun- 
dred million dollars due to avoid- 


able labor turnover. 

“Instability of labor employment. re- 
sulting from strikes and lockouts has 
not been as serious in the metal trades 
industry as in some other industries, 
with the exception of the shipbuild- 
ing branch of this industry.” 
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Men of the Iron Trade 


Personal News of a Business Character Regarding the 


Men of Affairs of the Industry 





HARLES J. HUNTER, vice 
C president and treasurer of the 
Wheeling Steel & Iron Co., 
Wheeling, W. Va, has been elected 
president of the company succeeding 
John Duncan, who resigned, effective 
Aug. 1, tu become actively associated 
with the Illinois Co., St. Louis, owner 
of coal, coke, iron and railroad proper- 
ties in southern Illinois. Mr. Hunter, 
50 years old July 26, has been asso- 
ciated with the Wheeling Steel & Iron 
Co. since he was 19 years old. Upon 
graduation from high school, he en- 
tered the service of the Benwood Iron 
Works. Alonzo Loring at that time 
was president of the company. Mr. 
Hunter continued with the company 
following the merger of the Benwood 
Iron Works, Wheeling Iron & Nail 
Co. and Belmont Nail Co. in 1892. 
He advanced from the position of 
office boy to that of invoice clerk, 
then to paymaster, bookkeeper and pur- 
chasing agent, which position he held 


for a period of 13 years. He then 
became secretary and treasurer and 
finally vice president. Mr. Hunter is 


the fourth president of the Wheeling 
Steel & Iron Co. C. R. Hubbard was 
its first president and upon his resigna- 
tion I. M. Scott was chosen to fil! 
the vacancy. A year ago following 
the merger of the Wheeling Steel & 
Iron Co., Whitaker-Glessner Co. and 
the La Belle Iron Co. as the Wheeling 
Steel Corp., Mr. Scott was elected 
president of the corporation and Mr. 
Duncan succeeded him as president of 
the Wheeling Steel & Iron Co. 


I. W. Hawes of the New Britain 
Machine Co., New Britain, Conn., has 
returned from a n'ne months’ trip to 
Europe. 

Fuller F. Barnes, treasurer of the 
Wallace Barnes Co. Bris | “orm * 
been elected president of the Bristol 
Hospital, Inc. 


Fred W. Pearce has been appoint- 
ed temporary receiver for the Inger- 


2° 


soll Engineering Co. Bridgeport, 
Conn. 
Bartholomew Scannell of the Scan- 


nell Boiler Works, Lowell, Mass., has 
been elected treasurer of the Harvard 
Co., recently incorporated in that city. 


F. A. Hastings has been appointed 
assistant sales manager of the Pitts- 


burgh Bridge & Iron Works, Rochester, 
Pa. Mr. Hastings formerly was with 
the American Bridge Co. 


Robert S. Hammond, who has been 
district manager at Pittsburgh for the 
Whiting Corp., Chicago, for a number 
of years, has been transferred to Chi- 
cago. 


Whiton, 
D. E. Whiton 


secretary and 
Ma- 


Lucius E. 
treasurer of the 





GEORGE E. HARRIS 


chine Co., New London, Conn., sailed 
from New York July 30 for a five 
weeks’ trip to England and France. 


George H. Kennedy, formerly with 
the William Tod works at Youngs- 
town, O., has been appointed instruc- 
tor of machine shop ‘practice in the 
Kamehameha school, Honolulu. 


N. C. Vestal, formerly manager of 
the Northwest Trading Co., has been 
made manager of a branch office opened 
in Seattle by the Andrew Carrigan Co., 
Rialto building, San Francisco. 

Charles N. Holdredge, for the past 
15 years assistant superintendent of 
the Hemphill Mfg. Co., Central Falls, 
R. IL, builder of machinery has re- 
signed to enter business. 


John L. Key, Call Building, San 
Francisco, has been appointed Pacific 
coast representative for Forges de la 
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Province, Societe Anonyme, Marchien- 
ne-au-pont, Belgium, steel manufacturer 
and exporter. 

Morris Ferer, formerly a member 
of the firm of Aaron Ferer & Sons 
St. Louis, has been made general 
manager for Abe Feinberg, Muncie, 
Ind., dealer in scrap steel and 
metals. 

Frank S. 1265 Boylston 
street, Boston, has been appointed rep- 


iron, 
Spencer, 


resentative in the New England district 
rolled 
products made by the Witherow Steel 
Co., Pittsburgh. 


Lucius Wainwright, head of the Dia- 
mond Chain & Mfg. Co., Indianapolis, 
has been named second vice president 
of the Indianapolis Morris Plan Co., 
which is to establish a Morris Plan 
bank in Indianapolis. 


for the sale of variable section 


Walter H. Scales, who formerly was 
chief designer for the Lackawanna 
Bridge Co., Buffalo, and-a graduate of 
the University of Illinois, has estab- 
lished an engineering and architectural 
business in Indianapolis. 


William L. Urquhart, export mana- 
ger for the Hart & Hegeman Mfg. 
Co., Hartford, Conn., has been ap- 
pointed British vice consul for the 
port of Hartford. He is the first 
British vice consul in any Connecticut 
city. Mr. Urquhart will retain his 
position with the Hart & Hegeman 
company. 

George E. Harris, who resigned re- 
cently as general manager of sales of 
the Falcon Steel Co., Niles, O., to en- 
gage in steel sales in Detroit, has been 
connected with the industry for 30 
years. His career began as a water 
boy in the Pacific Rolling Mills, San 
Francisco, which his father helped or- 
genize. After several years in the op- 
erating end of the business he became 
superintendent of A. Finkle Sons, Chi- 
cago, and before entering the selling 
end was division superintendent of the 
Nova Scotia Steel & Coal Co. His 
sales work began with the Peter A. 
Frasse Co., Buffalo, and later he was 
director of sales for the Hawkridge 
Bros. Co., Boston. During the war Mr. 
Harris was an approval officer in the 
finance department of the air service and 
was stationed at Buffalo. He resigned 
from, the Hawkridge company to join 
the Falcon company, 











Men of the Iron Trade 


Personal News of a Business Character Regarding the 


Men of Affairs of the Industry 





ALTER H. Rastall, who has 
W evees selected by Secretary of 

Commerce Hoover to head 
the new division of heavy machinery 
in the bureau of foreign and domestic 
commerce, has been making for the 
bureau a most exhaustive investiga- 
tion of the market in the Far East 
for American industrial machinery. In 
a report he is about to prepare, Mr. 
Rastall will give American machin- 
ery makers the benefit of his inves- 
tigation which took him to every im- 
portant port in Asia from Karachi 
and Bombay to Yokahama, the Philip- 
pines, Dutch Eeast Indies and Ceylo 
_This trip, the second for Mr. Rastall 
in his 41 years, was begun in October, 
1918, when the department of com- 
merce took him from the bureau of 
aircraft production. From March, 1917, 
until October, 1918, Mr. Rastall was 
in charge of production for the Day- 
ton, O., district, which included air- 
craft plants between Buffalo and Kansas 
City. Mr. Rastall’s preparatory edu- 
cation was received in the Chicago 
schools, the Chicago English high 
school and Hebron Academy, Hebron, 
Me. After three years at the Uni- 
versity of Maine in engineering 
electrical engineering’ electives, 
he spent two years at Cornell uni- 
versity, this time specializing in me- 
chanical engineering but still with elec- 
trical electives. He received the de- 
gree of mechanical engineer from Cor- 
nell in 1904. Previous to graduation 
he had had the practical experience 
of being a marine draftsman for the 
Bath Iron Works, Bath, Me., and 
the Eastern Shipbuilding Co, New 
London, Conn. At the Melrose Park, 
Ili, plant of the Latrobe Steel & 
Coupler Co. he was chief draftsman 
From 1904 to 1911 Mr. Rastall was 
resident engineer at Kobe, Japan, for 
the American Trading Co. In this 
capacity he acted for the Allis-Chalm- 
ers Co., the Ingersoll-Rand Co., Henry 
R. Worthington, the Erie City Iron 
Works, the Jewel Export Filter Co., 
the York Mfg. Co. and others. Return- 
ing to the United States in 1911 he 
went with the Worthington Pump & 
Machinery Corp., and in addition to 
miscellaneous engineering work he was 
sales engineer from 1913 to 1917, when 
he entered war work in the aircraft 
Production bureau. He is a mem- 


civil 
with 


ber of the American Society of Me- 


chanical Engineers. 

W. S. Pilling, Pilling & Co., Real 
Estate Trust building, Philadelphia, 
who recently returned to his office 


after recuperating from minor injuries 
received when struck by an automobile, 
this month. 


secretary 


for Europe 


August J. Luedtke, and 
treasurer of the Milwaukee Corrugating 


will leave 





RASTALL 


WALTER H. 


Co., has been elected vice president of 
the Concordia Fire Insurance Co., Mil- 
waukee. Mr. Luedtke has served as a 
member of the board of directors for 
a number of years. 


*R. K. Swift, more than eight 
years manager of the New England 
branch of the Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 
Broadway, New York, and for 18 years 
in the employ of the company, has re- 
signed and is taking a rest at his camp 
at East Weymouth, Mass. 


for 


Rudolph Kowalski has been promoted 
as plant superintendent of the Ameri- 
can Wringer Co., Woonsocket, R. L, 
with which he has been connected 
for many years. Charles Yahaux has 
been made assistant plant superin- 
tendent. He has been with the com- 
pany for nearly 30 years. 

Roy Hood, at one ‘time assistant pur- 
chasing agent of the Studebaker Corp. 
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and later purchasing agent for the Max- 
well Motor Co. and the Chalmers Motor 
Co., Detroit, has been appointed pur- 
chasing agent for the Rickenbacker 
Motor Co., which recently was incorpor- 
ated in Michigan. 

C. H. Landsittel, director of pur- 
chases for the Templar Motors Corp., 
Cleveland, and at another time in a 
similar capacity for the Haynes Auto- 
Co., Kokomo, Ind. has been 
sales manager of the Climax 
Motor Devices Co., Chagrin Falls, O. 
O. K. Davis, chairman of the ad- 
visory committee on foreign mails, and 
secretary of the National Foreign 
Trade council, has been appointed chief 
representative of the United States 
government to the Pan American Postal 


mobile 
made 


congress to be held at Buenos Aires 
this month. 
Roy Davey, manager of the Detroit 


branch of the American Bosch Magneto 
Corp., Springfield, Mass., has been trans- 
the office, 
acting as manager of the manufacturers’ 
Previously Mr. Davey 
had advertising manager of the 
Chalmers Motor Co. and man- 
ager of the Bethlehem Motors Corp. 

E. L. Keithley has been made mana- 
ger of offices opened in the Alaska 
huilding, Seattle, by his father, E. A. 
Keithley, Rialto building, San Fran- 
representative of the Central 
Foundry Co., the Essex Foundry Co., 
the Milwaukee Brass Mfg. Co., the 
Pittsburgh Valve, Foundry & Construc- 
tion Co. and other manufacturers. 

Fred C. Harris, Duluth, general 
superintendent of the Zenith Furnace 
Co. for the past 17 years, retired re- 
cently and has been succeeded by H. 
A. Brady who has been assistant 
general superintendent. His first ex- 
perience in making iron was at a 
forge in Schroon, Essex county, N. 
Y., when he was 14 years old. Then 
he spent 10 years at the Crown Point 
magnetite iron mines in New York 
where he also gained a knowledge of 
smelting and in making ferromanga- 
nese. At 35 Mr. Harris was employed 
at Edith furnace of the American 
Steel) & Wire Co., then he went to 
Cleveland as general foreman of the 
Central Furnace Co. For the past 17 
years he was general ‘superintendent at 
Duluth. 


ferred to company’s main 
trade department. 
been 
sales 


cisco, 
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Rail Standards Need Revision 


Changes Would Include Sections Regarding Chemical Analyses, Destruction Tests, Qual- 
ity of Manufacture and Finishing—Optional Clause Proposed— Railroads Seek 
Further Improvement in Quality of Rails from Safety Standpoint 


the manufacture of steel rails by 

the writer has extended over the 
entire period of their production and 
the establishment of specifications 
governing rail manufacture, resulting 
in the output of good rails and at 
the same time insuring practical com- 
mercial application, has received his 
careful attention. At this time the 


Jae ane in and connection with 





From a communication from Robert W. Hunt, 
president Robert W. Hunt & Co., Chicago, 
dated July 26, 1921. 


BY ROBERT W. HUNT 


subject of rail specifications is, as al- 
ways, of importance. Unfortunately 
however, the problem is somewhat 
of an unsatisfactory. condition, due to 
the difficulty of rail manufacturers 
and rail consumers uniting on various 
phases of a _ specification aiming to- 
ward improved practice. The diffi- 
culties attending the work of the rail 


committee of the American Railway 
Engineering association have been 
pointed out by its chairman, George 


J Ray, in his letter to the association, 


dated March 10, 1921. 


Little, if any _ dissatisfaction has 
been expressed with the actual wear 
of open-hearth steel rails. What the 
users desire, most of all, is a_ safe 


rail, meaning rails that, while generally 
affording long life under usual traffic 


and roadbed. conditions, are. free from 
sudden failures. This the railroads 
do not feel they are obtaining, and, 


in addition to the annoyance and ex- 
caused by defective rails which 
(Concluded on Page 312) 


pense 








Revised Section of Proposed Specifications for Open-hearth 
| Steel Rails | 


CHEMICAL COMPOSITION AND ANALYSES 


4. (a) The chemical composition of each heat of steel from which 


Carbon, not 
cent ; 


than 


the rails are rolled shall comply with the following: 
less than 0.60 per cent; manganese, not less than 0.60 
phosphorus, not more than 0.04 per cent; silicon, not 
0.10 cent. 

(b) Rails rolled from heats containing more than 0.75 per cent 
of carbon shall have the flanges near the ends painted yellow and 
be ship separately, provided, however, that such heats do not 
have either the manganese content over 0.90 per cent or the phos- 
phorus content 0.03 per cent. ; 

(c) A chemical analysis for each element above mentioned, in- 
cluding sulphur, shall be made on each heat of steel cast for rails. 
The analysis shall be made on approximately equal portions of 
carefully mixed drillings taken from two ladle test ingots, one repre- 
senting the steel going into the second regular ingot cast, and the 
other that going into the next to the last regular ingot. The 
methods for making the analyses shall be those adopt by the 
American Society for Testing Materials. : 

(d) The ladle test ingots shall be of such shape and size as 
to induce quick sound setting of the steel and, if necessary, a few 
pellets of aluminum may be added to the dipper to insure sound- 
ness. The drillings for analyses shall be taken not less than 
\%-inch beneath the surface. : 

(e) The complete analyses of each heat cast for rails shall be 
available for the inspector as promptly as possible and he shall 
always be furnished with a copy of it before the rails are loaded. 

({) The inspector may witness the manner of obtaining the 
drillings for analyses and the methods employed for analyzing, 

he may take a portion of the original drillings at any time 


for checking purposes. 
DROP TESTS 

10. (a) If two of these test pieces do not break at the first 
blow, all of the rails of the heat shall be accepted, subject to the 


requirements of section 11. 
b) If two of the test pieces break at the first blow, all of the 


top rails of that heat shall be rejected. 


ess 


(c) Second tests shall then be made from three test pieces 
selected by the inspector from the bottom end of the top rails of 
the same heat and ingots. if two of these test pieces do not break 


at the first blow, all of the remainder of the rails of the heat shall 
be accepted, subject to the requirements of section 11. 

(a) If two of these test pi break at the first blow, all of the 
second rails of the heat shall be rejected. ‘ 

(e) Third tests shall then be made from three test pieces 
selected by the inspector from the bottom end of the second rails 
of the same heat and ingots. If two of these test pieces do not 
break at the first blow, all of the remainder of the rails of the 
heat shall be accepted. 

(f) If two of these test pieces break at the first blow, all of 
the remainder of the rails of that heat shall be rejected. 


DESTRUCTION TESTS 
the top end of the top rail 


11. (a) A test piece representin f 
from each ingot of each heat roll which has passed the drop 
test requirements of section 10, shall be nicked and broken to 
determine whether the interior metal is sound. If an _ interior 


defect shows on the fracture, the top rail of the ingot represented 
shall be rejected and a second test piece cut from its bottom end 
shall be nicked and broken to determine the character of the 
metal of the second rail. If an interior defect shows on the frac- 


ture, the second rail shall be rejected and a third piece cut from 
its bottom end for retesting. Thus the rails of each ingot shall 
be tested progressively from the top downward until the fracture 


shows sound metal, following which the rails of the ingot repre 
sented shall be accepted. 

_(b) An interior defect is interpreted to mean seams, lamina 
tions, cavities or interposed foreign matter or a distinctly bright 


or fine grained structure in the center of the section evidencing 
segregation, made visible by the destruction tests, the saws or the 
drills. 


(c) Rails represented by test pieces found to be segregated 


shall be accepted as No. 2 rails. ‘ 
(d) If, under the drop test requirements of section 10, the 
“A” and “B” rails of a heat have been rejected, but the “C,” 


“D,” “E,” ete., rails accepted, the destruction tests herein specified 
will be waived on the accepted rails of that heat. 


OPTIONAL CONDITIONS 

12. (a) Im case the manufacturer elects after due notice, the 
purchaser agree to accept hot sheared, punched and annealed tie 
plates rolled from the steel that would, in the ordinary course of 
the manufacturer's practice, be rolled into “A” or top rails from 
the ingots cast under this specification. It is understood that such 
tie plates shall be in accordance with purchaser’s drawings and 
specifications. 

(b When a top discard of not less than 
on all ingots from which rails are offered for test and 
section 11 shall be waived. 

QUALITY OF MANUFACTURE 

(b) The steel must be well deoxidized in the furnace or ladle 
before the ingots are teemed, and the use of aluminum in the 
molds to insure the quiet setting steel desired will not be per- 
mitted. 

(c) Heats or ingots, the metal for which has been poured 
over the top of the ladle or cast with a full running stopper not 
under the control of the operator, will not be rolled. 

(d) Special care must be taken to insure the casting of good, 
clean, sound ingots, free from scabs and cracks and with reason- 
ably flat tops. Bled ingots shall not be rolled. 
(ec) Treatment of the ingots in the soakin 
as to insure thorough sogting with the = Fal increase of 
temperature necessary. Overheated or burned or white sided 
ingots shall not be rolled, neither shall ingots that have once been 
allowed to get cold. 


20 per cent is made 
inspection, 


pits must be such 


FINISHING 
22. (a) All rails shall be smooth on the heads, without 
rough crescent-shaped marks, and the bases shall be free from 


They shall be milled square on both 


guide marks and scratches. 
vertical direc- 


ends, but a variation of one thirty-second inch in a 
tion to make head-long rails will be permitted. 

(b) All rails shall be free from twists, waves, kinks or short 
bends, but rails containing a uniform sweep, the middle ordinate 
of which does not exc 1 inch in 33 feet, will be accepted 
without cold straightening. 

(b) The number of the heat and of the irigot number in the 
heat and a letter indicating the portion of the ingot fram which 
the rail was made shall be plainly stamped on the web of each 
rail where it will mot be covered by the joint bars. The top rails 
shall be lettered “A” and the succeeding ones “B,” “C,” “D,” 
etc., consecutively; but in case of a top discard of 20 per cent 
the letter “A” will be omitted, the top rail becoming “B.” 
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Seek 35 Per Cent Ore Rate Cut 


Independent Shippers Contend Reduction Should Be at Least That Much on Basis of 
1920 Operating Costs — Claim Steel Corporation's Railroads Exacted $30,000,000 
Overcharge Since 1912—Exhibits Trace Effects of 6 Per Cent Income Policy 


NDEPENDENT irecn ore shippers 
in their case before the inter- 
state commerce commission are 
contending for a rate reduction of more 
than 35 per cent in the Lake Superior 
district. An examination of their ex- 
hibits submitted at the hearing of the 
case before _Examiner Hosmer in 
Chicago last week reveals ¢t 1 
shippers petitioned the commission to 
reduce the rates so that the railroads 
would receive no more than 6 per cent 
prefit. The exact rates desired were 
not stated. The exh bits, however, con- 
tain an extensive analysis of the rail- 
roads’ operating costs, and while it is 
ieft for the commission to say what the 
new rates should be, it is inferred from 
the exhibits that the shippers believe 
they are entitled to a reduction of at 
least 35 per cent. Such a reduction 
equally applied, would mean a decrease 
from $1 to 65 cents for Minnesota ship- 
ments; from 85 cents to 55 cents for 
Gogebic and Menominee range ship- 
ments in Michigan and Wisconsin, anda 
proportionate reduction in the various 
rates from Marquette range. Ma-- 
quette range _ rates, however, are not 
much in dispute as are the others. 

Based on rates 35 per cent in excess 
of “reasonable,” or 6 per cent income 
rates, independent shippers in 1920 paid 
$8,913,449 too much, according to the 
conclusions obtained from their exhibits. 
The same rates were in effect in 1919 
and will rewain in effect throughout 
1921. As the shippers are asking ior 
a refund of ali amounts paid in excess 
of 6 per cent profit, since the 1919 rates 
became effective. the award if made 
would exceed $20,000,000. 

One of the exhibits purports to show 
that since June 30, 1912 the indepen- 
dent ore shippers have paid the United 
States Steel Corp., indirectly, $30,000,000 
in excess freight charges for ore handled 
over corporation lines. In each of the 
years, it is clamed, there has been an 
overcharge by the corporation's rail- 
roads, the Duluth & Iron Range, and 
the Duluth, Missabe & Northern. The 
exhibit is introduced with the statement 
that it shows: 

1. That a rate of 44:5 cents per gross 
ton for the year ended June 30, 1914, 
would have been reasonable for the 


Minnesota carriers, as recommenrled 
by the report of the commission's divi- 


BY A. J. HAIN 


Shippers’ Exhibit in Ore 
Rate Case 


Ore Excess 
tonnage income Reason- 
handled per ton Rate able 
over Steel over6 charged rate 


Year ended Corp. roads per cent per ton per ton 
June 30, 1912 16,263,503 $0.244 $0.746 $0.502 


une 30, 1913 22,096,791 0.237 0.60 0.303 
June 30, 1914 18,996,101 0.155 0.60 0.445 
une 30, 1915 15,.427.557 0.130 0.583 0.453 
une 30, 1916 28,132,306 0.210 0.55 0.340 
Dec, 31, 1916 34,002,850 0.232 0.55 0.318 
*0.55 
70.635 
Dec. 31, 1917 31,712,207 0.141 0.601 0.460 
0.635 
§1.000 
Dec. 31, 1918 30,299,135 0.37: 0.891 0.518 
Dec. 31, 1919 24,681,938 0.413 1.000 0.587 


Dec. 31, 1920 26,436,300 0.353 1.000 0.647 


*To July 27. ¢¥From July 27 tTo June 26 
§From June 26. 


sion of statistics in its analysis of the 
carriers replies to the commission's 33 
questions. 

2. That the reduced rate of 55 cents 
per ton ordered by the commission and 
in effect for about three years was 
from 13 to 23 cents per ton too high. 

3. That the increase from 55 cents to 
63% cents on July 27, 1917 was un- 
necessary and unjustified because a 46 
cent rate would have been ample during 
the calendar year 1917. 

4. That for the calendar years 1918 
and 1919 the 1917 rate of 63% cents 
was more than compensatory and a fur- 
ther increase of this rate to $1 per 
ton unwarranted by the earnings of 
these carriers 

5. That for the calendar year 1920, 
on account of increased transportation 
costs, no higher rate than 65 cents per 
ton of 2240 pounds, can be justified 
by these carriers 

6. That of the $63,313,476 excess in- 
come over 6 per cent return, approxi- 
mately % or over $30,000,000 was con- 
tributed through these unjust and un- 
reasonable rates by the independent iron 
and steel manufacturers to the profits 
of the United States Steel Corp. 

The exhibit pertaining to the Steel 
corporation’s roads in abbreviated form 
accompanies th‘s article. The railroads 
have two months in which to reply to 
the representations made by the indepen- 
dents, and they probably will disp»‘e 
the point that 50 per cent of the ore 
handled’ “over the Steel 
roads is independent ore. Last year, 


corporation's 


the corporation's ' shipments over tae 
D. M. & N. dmounted to 15,479,334 
tons, as compared with the independent's 
1,853,339 tons; while the Steel corpora- 


ed 


tion’s shipments over the D. & IL. R. 
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amounted to 9,278,464 tons, as compared 
with the independent’s 2,930,196. The 
corporation’s portion in the first instance 
was about 90 per cent; in the second, 
about 70. 

The exhibit shows the independent 
shippers consider 65 cents per ton 
would have been a reasonable rate from 
Minnesota ranges to the ore docks, 
instead of $1, in 1920; this representing 
a reduction of 35 per cent. In 1919 
the reasonable rate would have been 
59 cents, instead of $1. The lower 
figures would have allowed 6 per cent 
profit after all costs were figured. The 
shippers now claim that costs having 
come down from the peak as represented 
by 1920, a reasonable rate now wou'd 
be less than 65 cents. 

The following table compares the cost 
of transport'ng iron ore in Minnesota 
with the rates paid forthe service, 1916 
to 1920, inclus've. All railroads are con- 
sidered in the Caprtial 
cost, of course, includes the 6 per cent 


comparison. 


rate; the rate paid, representing ihe 
alleged overcharge: 


Total 
Year Iron ore Iron ore cost 
ended operating capital 2240 Rate 
Dec 31 cost cost Ibs paid 
1916.... $0.2357  $0.1118 $0.3475° $0.55 
a 0.3025 0.1444 0.4469 0.6013 
1918... 0.3397 0.1537 0.4934 0.8911 
SEP ededess 0.4068 0.1962 0.6030 1.00 
Pebeessn< 0.5098 0.1796 0.6894 1.00 


A similar comparison is shown 
relating to the service from the mines on 
the Gogebic to Ashland, Wis., and from 
Menominee and Marquette ranges to 
Escanaba : 


Total 
Year Iron ore Iron ore cost 
ended operating capital 2240 Rate 
Dec 31 cost cost Ibs. paid 
1916. 18.969¢ 15.280c 34.249¢ 06.45 ¢ 
+) . 21.666 15.540 37.206 0.4859 
1918.. 31.367 16.398 47.765 0.7695 
1919 ; 34.123 17.690 51.813 90.85 
1920 41.155 18.530 59.685 0.85 


American Shipping Gains 


Washington, Aug. 2.—Documented 
American merchant shipping on June 
30 numbered 28,500 vessels of 18,350,- 
000 gross tons, compared with 28,183 
vessels of 16,324,024 gross tons on 
June 30, 1920, and 26,943 vessels of 
7,928,688 gross tons on June 30, 1914. 
This makes the increase in tonnage 
since the beginning of the war some 
131 per cent. In the périod in which 
the United States was at war the 
increase in tonnage was 2,020,000. 
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Midwestern Fabricators 
Meet in Massillon 


The National Structural Steel so- 
ciety, am organization of! representa- 
tives of steel fabricating companies 
of the Central states met in Massillon, 
O., July 29. Following the business 
session, officials of the National Pressed 
Steel Co. were hosts to the visitors. 
Fifty representatives from the largest 
steel fabricating companies in Ohio, 
Indiana, lowa, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Nebraska and Missouri, at- 
tended. The sessions were held in 
the assembly room of the Central 
Steel Co. and Karl E. Vogel, of the 
Omaha Steel Co., Omaha, Neb., pre- 
sided. 

All speakers emphasized the fact that 
of building and construction materials, 
steel had dropped to the lowest price 
compared with 1914. Mr. Vogel in his 

















































address said steel prices were now 

i ’ stabilized. He urged a national co- 
operation of efforts of construction 
steel men. 


Other officers of the society are A. 
L. Deniscton, of the Rochester Bridge 
Co., Rochester, Ind., vice president, 
and C. J. McIntosh of the Federal 
Bridge & Structural Co., of Waukaska, 
Wis., secretary. 


Re st OR BS RE ck, 


Standards Need Revision 
(Concluded from Page 310) 


have to be removed from track after 
comparatively short service, the anxiety 
and menace to life caused by actual 
broken rails is at the same time great. 
Head failures in rails rolled from 
metal forming the tops of the ingots ap- 
parently are on the increase and inter- 


nal fissures constitute a defect most 
dangerous «ond deserving a complete 
study. 


The time is opportune for presenting 
a specification for consideration which 
offers advantages not found in others. 
Such a specification has been prepared 
and the parts which distinguish it from 
other specifications appear in the accom- 
panying tab!e. 

Each ingot cast on a heat is a unit 
untg itself and deserving of being tested 
and treated as such. In a letter of 
Jan. 22, 1912, the writer recommended 
the nick and break test on every ingot, 
and explained this matter fully. The 
method then proposed is practicable and 
has been demonstrated by the fact that 
practically all rails made in Canada 
for the last six years have been so 
tested. But, because of the averseness 
of American manufacturers to permit 
it, the system has not been given a 
thorough trial-m the United States. In 
lieu of this plan of testing, the writer 







THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 


suggests that if the manufacturer de- 
sires, the iop rails of each ingot be 
rolled into tie plates to be hot punched, 
sheared and annealed, and which the 
purchaser agrees to accept in place of 
the tonnage of “A” or top rails that 
he ordinarily would obtain under his 
contract. Tie plates made from such 
steel have given satisfaction for several 
years. 

Experiences have proven that the cold 
straightening of rails can be minimized 
and in some cases eliminated without 
detriment to the track conditions, and 











August 4, 1921 


with such obvious saving to the manu- 


facturers as wceuld more than cover 
the cost of milling the ends of the 
rails square and free from burrs. Bet- 


ter attention io the soaking pit prac- 
tice and restricting the cold straighten- 
ing, will ultimately afford relief from 
the developmeat of internal fissures. 

The revised specification is not of- 
fered as the best that can be proposed, 
but is presented with the thought that 
it may help to compose the difference 
existing between railmakers and rail 
users. 





Obituaries 





ILSON L. FENN, president 
W: the Fenn Mfg. Coa.,, 

Hartford, Conn., builder of 
special machinery, died in 
hospital in that city, July 26, aged 63 
years. He was one of the original in- 
corporators of the Taylor & Fenn Co., 
Hartford, in 1907, and had been prom- 
mently associated with the building 
of special machinery in that city for 
many years. Mr. Fenn first received 
his knowledge of the business while 
with the Pratt & Whitney Co. In 1900 
he established the Fenn Machinery Co. 
and seven years later it was combined 
with the Pheonix Iron Works as the 
Taylor & Fenn Co. Mr. Fenn served his 
connection with the company in 1914, 
and Jan. 1, 1915, formed a partner- 
ship with his son, under the name of 
the Fenn Mfg. Co. The son, Wilson A. 
Fenn, is general manager of the com- 


pany. 


William P. Siebert Jr., son of W. 
P. Siebert of the Carnegie Steel Co., 
died at Roswell, New Mexico, July 29. 
At the time of his death, Mr. Siebert 
was eastern sales manager of the Weir- 
ton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va., with 
offices at 30 Church street, New York, 
and before locating in New York had 
been with the same company at their 
Clarksburg and Weirton plants. 


a private 


Francis B. Allen, for more than 35 
years a vice president of the Hart- 
ford Steam Boiler Inspection & In- 
surance Co., Hartford, Conn., died at 
his home in that city July 27, aged 
80 years. A machinist by trade, he 
entered the American navy as assist- 
ant engineer with the rank of ensign 
in the civil war and after the war 
was an engineer for the Novelty Iron 
Works, New York. In 1872 he joined 
the Hartford company as a special 





agent and continued with it until his 
death. He was a member of the Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers 
and the American Society of Naval En- 
gineers. 

Maj. Louis Albert Fischer, chief of 
the division of weights and measures, 
United States bureau of standards, 
died at his home in Washington July 
25 following a lingering sickness. He 
was 57 years old and a native of 
Washington. He was in charge of the 
bureau division ever since its founding 


in 1910. During the war he was in 
charge of gage designs. He was a 
member of the Washington Academy 
of Science, the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, the American 
Physical society, and the Physical 
Society of France; a fellow of the 
American Association for Advanced 
Science, past president of the Philo- 


sophical Society of Washington and 
secretary since its organization of the 
National Conference on Weights and 
Measures. 

William Robert Park, Taunton, 
Mass., consulting engineer for the 
Hancock Inspirator Co., Boston, promi- 
nent in engineering circles for many 
years, died in a Taunton hospital July 
29, aged 90 years. He was one of 
the original stockholders of the Han- 


cock Inspirator Co. in 1876, and 
for years was its manager. He was 
the founder and up to the time of 
his death a member of the firm of 
W. R. Park & Son, Taunton, steam 
appliance fitters. He was an expert 


in the field of steam and gas engines 
and had numerous patents, the value 
of which was recognized when a gold 
medal from the government was be- 
stowed on him for successful mechan- 
ical achievement. Mr. Park was a 
life member of the American Society 
of jMechanical Engineers. 














Steel Leads in Foreign Trade 


Industry Has Been Consistent and Organized Exporter—Capacity of Mills Puts United 
States in Favorable Position—World Needs Believed To Be Largely Statisti- 


cal — Industrial Census Committee Is Named 


ASHINGTON, Aug. 2. — 
WW Brovesic steel producers as 
a whole look upon exporting 


as a permanent part of their business 
although with world conditions as they 
are they have relatively small chance 
of getting any volume of this foreign 
trade until the bookings of German 
and Belgian mills approximate capacity, 
declares Walter S. Tower, recently 
made head of the iron and steel sec- 
tion of the bureau of foreign and 
domestic commerce, 


“The feeling is that exporting is 
made necessary if the industry is going 
to have capacity operations and maxi- 
mum prosperity.” states Mr. Tower. 
“All will agree, whether times be good 
or bad, that the industry today has 
capacity in excess of reasonable expec- 
tation of domestic demand. The drop 
in steel exports is not due to any ‘lay- 
ing down’ on the part of the industry 
because of adversity at home. Despite 
the fact that some producers feel more 
pessimistic than in recent years con- 
cerning the export market, it is only 
fair. to say that the steel industry 
generally, more than many other in- 
dustries, is a consistent exporter.” 


Steel exports of the United States 
received a great impetus shortly after 
1900 with the formation of the United 


States Steel Corp., according to Mr. 
Tower, and the organization of the 
United States Steel Products Co. 


marked another step forward, especial- 
ly the establishment of warehouses on 
the west coast of South America. 
Other companies which have shown a 
lively interest in the export trade are 
the Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., the 
Republic Iron & Steel Co., the Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co., the United 
States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co., 
and the Bethlehem Steel Co. 


Reach High Point In 1912 
From the early 1900’s until the be- 
ginning of the war in 1914 American 
exports of steel were active, with the 
high point reached in 1912 when this 
country exported approximately 20 per 
cent of the world’s 15,000,000-ton export 


business in steel, according to Mr. 
Tower. By eliminating those factors 
of the export trade in which the 


United States could not possibly hope 
to figure, such as German shipments 
of steel to Austria and the German- 
Belgian-British trade, the percentage of 
competitive possibilities realized would 
be greatly increased. 

In rails and barbed wire, American 


producers have been able to 
almost anywhere in the world. 
ish, Belgian and German 
in sheets limited American sales to the 
adjacent countries of Canada, Mexico 
and Cuba. Similarly, the Welsh tin 
plate makers restricted American mak- 
ers to Canada and Cuba. Taken as.a 
whole, the American export trade in 
steel showed up fairly consistently up 
to the war, says Mr. Tower. 

On the future 
Mr. Tower refuses to venture a guess. 
Statistically, he points out, it is possible 
to conjure up a world shortage of 
40,000,000 to 60,000,000 tons of 
But a large part of this shortage, Mr. 


compete 
Brit- 
competition 


question of exports 


steel. 


Tower believes, may prove more sta- 
tistical than real because of retrench- 
ment and the continued use of mate- 


rials which ordinarily would have been 
long South 
American countries have not bought 
any rails for some years, but when 
they do they will not make good the 
delayed replacements but will start 
from scratch, is the outlook. Because 
the world ate less bread than usual last 
year is no indication it will eat more 
than the average this year, he reasons 
Although definite progress is being 
made by Mr. Tower on the iron and 
steel section of which he is chief, still 
much of the present effort is being con- 
centrated on the groundwork. Steps 
have been taken by toward the 
selection of some assistants, but no 
announcement is available at this time. 
Mr. Tower’s intention of going abroad 
about Oct. 1 remains unchanged. 
Along the building up the 
commodity the bureau of 
foreign and domestic commerce which 
congress authorized recently, Secre- 
tary Hoover has obtained Walter H 
Rastall to head the heavy machinery 
division. This follows closely on the 
selection of A. J. Wolf, of New York, 


as head of the division of commercial 


discarded since. Certain 


him 


line of 
sections of 


laws. Mr. Rastall will study the 
problems connected with the market- 
ing of American heavy machinery. 


Secretary Hoover last Friday again 
urged greater co-operation between in- 
dustries and the department of com- 
merce, before a conference called by 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers to consider simplification of the 
1921 industrial census. With Dr. Julius 
Klein, chief of the bureau of foreign 
and domestic commerce, he explained 
the relation between the new com- 
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modity sections and various industries 
and urged a closer linking-up, especial- 
ly to make the department’s monthly 
business summary a closer index to 
business conditions. 

Sentiment at the conference was 
favorable to increasing the minimum 
requirements for rating an institution 
as a manufacturing establishment. In 
the taking of the 1919 census all insti- 
tutions employing five or more persons 
and turning out annually a product 
valued at $500 or more were included. 
In the 1921 industrial census the pro- 
posal is that plants with an annual pro- 
duction below $20,000 to $25,000 be 
eliminated. It is pointed out that the 
1914 industrial census shows that only 
4.7 per cent of all manufactures came 
from plants having an annual produc- 
tion below the $20,000 mark, and less 
than 35 per cent came from plants un- 
der the $100,000 mark. 


Committee Is Named 
To work with Census Director 
Steuart in planning the forthcoming 


industrial census a committee was ap- 
pointed, of which Nathan B. Williams, 
counsel for the National Association of 
Manufacturers, Washington, was made 
chairman. Other members are J. W. 
Drake, National Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce, New York; A. E. Mar- 
shall, chemical division, American En- 


gineering council, Curtis Bay, Md; 
L. M. Fanning, American Petroleum 
institute, New York; E. W. McCul- 


lough, fabricated production department 
of the United States chamber of com- 
merce, Washington; A. H. Willett, 
National Coal association, Washington; 
L. C. Boyle, National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ association, Washington; W. 
D. Biggers, American Hardware asso- 
ciation, Detroit, and Paul T. Chering- 
ton, National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers, Boston. 

Beginning Sept. 5 Commerce Reports 
the official publication of the bureau of 
foreign and domestic commerce, will 
be issued weekly instead of daily, and 
news will be grouped under appropriate 
headings for various industries. From 
time to time contributions will be 
made by the heads of the new com- 
modity sections. It has also become 
known that Secretary Hoover has ad- 
vised manufacturers of pumps to form 
an association in order to provide a 
point of contact with the department 
of commerce. 
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Here and There in Industry 


Live Information Which Records the Expansion of Various 


Lines of Productive Enterprise 











HE Cochrane Steam Specialty 
Co. of Massachusetts has been 


organized to represent in New 
England a number of well known 
manufacturers of power plant equip- 


ment including the H. S. B. W. 
Cochrane Corp., Philadelphia, manu- 
facturer of feed water heaters, steam 
and oil separators, V-notch meters 
and metering heaters, hot and cold 
process water softeners, multiport 
valves, etc. Another company which 


the new organiza‘ion will represent is 
the Steam Motors Co., Inc., manu- 
facturer of steam turbines for driving 
generators, pumps, fans, etc., and it 
will also represent the D. Connelly 
Boiler Co., Cleveland, builder of water 
tube steam boilers, The offices of the 
new company will be located at 1045 
Oliver building, Boston, and will be in 
charge of Elliott Greene. 


+. * * 


OUR factory buildings, 251 and 255 

Bush street and 362 and 364 
Smith street, Brooklyn, have been 
leased by the Richmond Screw Anchor 
Co., Inc.. New York, effective Aug. 
1, for the manufacture of heavy hard- 
ware used in the construction of build- 
ings. 


HE Enterprise Machine Co., Pitts- 

burgh, recently sold its property 
on Jane street near South Twenty- 
sixth street, Pittsburgh, to the Troop 
Mfg. Co. The new owner of the 
plant will utilize it for manufacturing 
purposes. It consists of a 2-story 
brick factory building. 

te 

HE new addition to the plant of 

the J. B. Moss Iron Works, Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., is rapidly nearing com- 
pletion. The steel framework has 
been set and a large force of men 
are now engaged in laying the steel 


floors. The plant is scheduled to be 
completed by the latter part of 
August. 


. * * 


DVICES have been received to the 

effect the Kingsbridge Iron Works, 
Inc., 405 East Ninety-ninth street, New 
York, has purchased a site for a new 
plant. The site is improved with a 
clubhouse, formerly used at the Morris 
race track. This latter will be remod- 


eled for the manufacture of ornamental 
iron and other products. 
* + * 

RGANIZED to 

sell the repelling arc 

formerly made by the Industrial Elec- 

tric Furnace Co., Chicago, the Re- 


manufacture and 
furnaces 


Pel-Arc Furnace Co. has been estab- 
lished in headquarters at 227 East 
South _ street, Indianapolis. Branch 


offices are maintained in several larger 
cities and efforts now are being made 
to establish agencies abroad. 

- * * 
ANUFACTURING 
longing to Thomas 
to 6300 Park avenue, 
bought by the 
The plant has been oc- 
Champion Bed Spring 
Co. but the company has been 
organized and has taken 
E. H. Lemke is president of the Cham- 
Spring Co. the newer organiza- 
The company manufactures bed 


property be- 
Macbeth at 
Cleveland, 
Champion 


6116 
has been 
Spring Co. 
cupied by the 
new 
over the old. 


pion 
tion. 
springs, cots and steel couches. 


* * 7 


y AKING advantage of the dull busi- 

period, the Pharo Mfg. Co., 
Detroit, maker of governors, has 
moved i:s plant from Detroit to 
Bethlehem, Pa.. where the company 
has increased manufacturing facilities. 
At a recent meeting of the company, 
the following officers were elected: 
President, R. P. Hutchison; vice presi- 
dents, R. D. Chapman and G. C. 
Pharo; treasurer, W. B. Myers; treas- 
1. W. Gangawer; and purchasing 


ness 


urer, 
agent, B. C. Sawyer. 
> * * 


ALE of the property of the bank- 

rupt Monarch Tractor Co., Water- 
town, Wis., to E. D. Caldwell, New 
York, has been confirmed by the fed- 
eral court. Mr. Caldwell submitted 
the highest bid at the auction 
of the property, which was $44,000. 
The plant has been running at reduced 
capacity since financial difficulties 
overtook the company. Mr. Caldwell 
plans to increase schedules somewhat, 
retaining the present organization with 
A. M. Hornbeck as general superin- 
tendent. 


recent 


* 4% » 


ALE of the plant and property of the 
Ungar Sheet Metal Products Co., 


Youngstown, O., to interests represented 
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and Samuel « H 
announced. A 
take 
over the property which will be capital- 
ized at $50,000. The 
devoted to manufacturing stove pipe and 


by Fred 5S. 
Weinreich 
new company is 


Ullman 
recently was 
being formed to 


Ungar plant was 
consisted of a modern fireproof building, 
125 x 165 feet, equipped with modern 


machinery. The new owner, it is re- 


ported, will install additional equipment 
for the manufacture of other lines of 
sheet metal products. 


eo 
PERATION of part of the Bucy- 
Tool Co.’s 


Bucyrus, O., as a general machine and 


rus Machine plant at 


repair shop, is to be undertaken short- 


ly by G. P. Young and A. W. Wheeler 
The arrangements have been made 
with the receivers for the company 


who closed it time ago after 
its operation by the Browarsky-Crum 
Mfg. Co. Mr. Wheeler has been 
manager of the Works, 
Galion, O., formerly having been with 
the Browarsky-Crum organization and 
before that was superintendent of the 
Allen Motor’ Co., Bucyrus. Mr. 
Young was superintendent of the 
American Machinery Clay Co.'s plantat 
Bucyrus and remained with the Had- 
field-Penfield Steel Co. after the form- 
reorganization. 


some 


Galion Iron 


er company’s 
. > 7 


ORK has been started by A. M. 

Castle & Co., 
construction of a new steel warehouse 
building at Blackhawk and North 
Branch _ streets. The building will 
be 211 x 232 feet, constructed of 
with brick 
floors and _ ce- 


Chicago, on the 


steel pressed facing walls, 


sash, concrete 


tile roofing. The 


steel 
ment west 75 feet 
stories and the second 


space 75 by 211 feet 


is to be two 
floor will afford 


for the general offices. The main 
building will be used for the storage 
of sheets, tubes, cold rolled shaft- 
ing, rivets, boits, bars and _ boiler 


accessories. Materials will be handled 
by four electric traveling cranes with 
entrances for trucks under each crane. 
Carload shipments will be handled 
from switch tracks that terminate with- 
in the building after passing under 
each crane runway. With’ this new 
plant, the buildings of A. M. Castle 
& Co. will cover more than five acres. 








Pickets Are ‘*Keyed’ to Workers 


Youngstown Judge Restricts Number in Proportion to Nonunion Employes on Job, and 
Requires Them To Register with Employers—Valley City’s Building Trades Now 
on Open Shop Basis—Cleveland Moving to ‘“Out-and-Out Fight” 


been estab- 
trades in 


HE open shop has 

lished in the building 

Youngstown, O., after a prolonged 
dispute, and a novel court decision is 
credited with having been an important 
factor in the outcome. The decision 
rendered by Judge Dahl B. Cooper in 
the court of common pleas limits the 
number of pickets the trade unions 
may have on a job in proportion to 
the number of workers, and further- 
more requires the pickets to identify 
themselves and register their names 
with the employers. A somewhat simi- 
lar decision was previously rendered 
in the suit brought by the master print- 
ers of Cleveland against the printers’ 
union to restrain pickets from commit- 
ing acts of violence. In that case the 
court restricted the number of pickets 
permitted at each plant to two, with 
the exception that where several print- 


ing plants are in one building eight 
pickets may be allowed. Pickets are 
required to register. 

Judge Cooper’s decision is_ believed 
to be the first rendered specifying a 
certain number of pickets, based on 
the number of nonunion workers on 
the job. The court said: “On any 


job where 50 or more men are employed 
the number of pickets shall not exceed 
12; on jobs employing 25 to 50 men, 
the number of pickets shall not exceed 
six; on all joss employing 25 men or 


less, the number of pickets shall not 
exceed four.” 
Building contractors in Youngstown 


decided to break away from the unions 
in the spring, when agreements expired. 
Contractors in many other cities made 
similar avowals but in the majority of 
cases were forced to yield and sign new 
agreements. The Building Trades Em- 
ployers’ association of Youngstown hired 
nonunion men, brought them from other 
cities, established a camp and proceeded 
to “go through with it.” At present 
building is going forward at a more 
rapid and efficient rate, according to 
the contractors, than if they had con- 
tinued under closed shop conditions. 
The court case grew out of the de- 
Struction of a large tower on the Rayen 


school. The tower was destroyed at 
night, the supporting cables being cut 
away. Portions of a hacksaw were 
found nearby the next day. The Moore- 


Lamb Construction Co., sought an in- 
junction against the Amalgamated Steel 
Metal Workers’ union, and subsequently 


between the Employers’ asso- 
the 
case. The 
same as that commonly 
court of law, except that Judge Cooper 
make its enforcement auto- 
picketing was done after 
issued; “peaceful” 


the issue 
ciation and 


the 


joined in 
injunction the 
issued by a 


unions was 


one was 


sought to 
matic. No 


the injunction was 


picketing was of no avail. Trouble 
subsided and the “strike” was broken. 
Nonunion workmen are paid the same 


wages as those awarded by a _ court 
of arbitration in the building trades 
dispute in Cleveland, representing | a 
moderate reduction the 
effect last year 


over rates in 


“No Peace With Unions” 


While the Cleveland builders 
employing union labor and paying wages 
awarded by the arbitrators, a jurisdic- 
tional figint has lockout 
of the carpenters and revived the open- 
The refused to 
decision of National 
involv- 


are 


resulted in a 


shop issue. 

abide by the 
Board of Jurisdictional awards, 
ing the question of which union should 
do certain werk in _ installing metal 
doors. The carpenters lost the 
but called a strike on a certain building. 
When the carpenters admitted to 
the wage arbitration 
agreed to 
strikes and to 
Their strike was 
Building Trades 


carpenters 
the 


case, 


were 
in the spring they 
cease calling jurisdictional 
their agreements. 


by the 


respect 
not supported 
council, All 
the 


contrac- 


tors who are members of Building 
Trades Employers’ 


fuse to have any dealing with the car- 


association now re- 


penters’ union. 

The association’s bulletin gives evi 
dence of the contractors’ exasperation 
over the whole union system and fore- 
shadows an out-and-out fight for the 
open shop. It states: 

“Never before at any one time were 


so many building unions either actively 


causing trouble to employers or actu- 
ally engaging in strikes as is the case 
today. 

“While empioyers have attributed 


much of their trouble of the last three 
years to the labor shortage, it remained 
for a period of comparative unemploy- 
ment to set the record of labor troubles 
and to prove that the unions, in their 
present mood, are not fit parties to 
trade agreements, because agreements 
mean nothing to them. 

“The carpenters’ strike and lockout, 
culmination of a long series of abuses, 
in which union promises have been as 
unstable as smoke rings, is the top 
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liner of the present situation, but it is 
not the only event of its kind. 

“It illustrates the working of the 
collective bargaining system under con- 
ditions which ought to be the most 
favorable to peace. Employers will be 
asking themselves whether the strife 
would be any more severe in a straight 
out fight for the open shop. The lat- 
ter, at least, would offer substantial 
results in the case of victory, while col- 
leative bargaming with 4rresponsible 
unions seems to mean just an endless 
process of setting up pins to have them 
knocked over again.” 


Cuts Wages to 30 Cents 


The Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., 
has cut the wages of common labor 
from 37 to 30 cents an hour, effective 
Aug. 1. Downward readjustments in the 
same ratio were made at the same 
time for all wage and tonnage em- 
Practically all large  inde- 
pendent companies in the country 
have now reduced to the 30-cent 
level or have gone below that figure, 
the latter being particularly true in 
the East. 


ployes. 


Gain in Immigration 


Washington, Aug. 2.—May statistics 
have been announced by the burean 
of immigration, showing that 69,764 
immigrants entered the United States 
and 16,337 emigrants departed. For 
the first five months the number en- 
tering was 317,691 and the number de- 
parting 85,163, making the net gain be- 
tween Jan. 1 and June 1 232,528. In 
the 11 months ending with May the 
net gain in aliens was 534,354. 


Ship Tonnage Declines 


Washington, Aug. 2.—Private Amer- 
‘cin shipyards on July 1 were building 
or had under contract 148 steel vessels 
of 519,564 gross compared with 
163 steel vessels of 581,631 gross tons 
the 
exclusive of govern- 


tons, 


on June 1, states bureau of navi- 


gation. This is 
‘nent or shipping board tonnage. The 
New York Shipbuilding Corp., Camden, 
N. J., on July 1 was building or had 
under contract ships totaling 50,090 
gross tons. Second was the Sun Ship- 
building Co., Chester, Pa., with 46,- 
700 tons, and third the Northwest 
Bridge & Iron Co., Portland, Oreg., 


with 42,250 tons. 
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ool Activity Greater in July 


Railroads, Automobile Makers and Schools Issue Lists and Do Some Buying Which 
Somewhat Enlivens Equipment Markets for the First Time in Weeks—Export 
Requirements Are Small and Crane Needs and Buying Fall Off 


REATER cheerfulness in the machinery and ma- 

chine tool market continued practically throughout 

July, having originated from the increased activity 
which came about just before the close of June. This 
activity was the reflection of an apparent growing influx 
of inquiries, something the market had not seen in weeks. 
The inquiries in themselves were not of any partciular 
size or value, with some exceptions, but the aggregate 
number, with some resulting buying, gave dealers and 
machine builders reason to look forward to a brighter and 
more hopeful future. At the close of July this feeling appeared 
to be continuing. 


Railroads Encourage Hopefulness 


HE better feeling throughout the month was some- 

what warranted by railroad activities and operations 
in the automotive industry. The railroads, with potentially 
available funds as a result of wage revisions and force re- 
ductions July 1 and with the possibility of receiving $500,- 
000,000 additional in advance settlement: of claims against 
the government, showed some life by inquiring for track 
materials and supplies, car repairs and a few tools. The 
automobile manufacturers caused some surprise by con- 
tinuing operations at a rate which previously it was be- 
lieved would have to be curtailed or stopped entirely. The 
two industries are expected to continue in their present 
status, if not increase their activity. 


Illinois Central Closes on List 


E result of these two developments in the situation 
was some buying of equipment by representatives of 
the two industries. The [Illinois Central railroad bouzht 
between $75,000 and $80,000 worth of machine tools, but 
at prices which were said to be discouraging to dealers. 
The Santa Fe and the Northwestern railroads were in the 
market but did not close. Other railroads made informal 
inquiries and some took single tools or two. More actual 
buying by the railroads is looked for in the current month 
when savings in wages will be actual and not prospective. 
The placing of car repair orders is expected to be reflected 
in some buying by repair shops, this general program being 
considered extensive. 


Automobile Parts Makers Active 


N THE automobile industry, the purchasing of parts by 

some of the leading makers resulted in some small tool 
sales, according to reports to dealers. The Ford Motor 
Co. was perhaps more active than any other manufacturer 
of motor cars and several orders were scattered among 
parts * makers.: These in turn placed some ‘additional 
equipment, although the aggregate of these lots was not 
large. The Durant Motors Corp., Long Island City, took 
some tool room equipment, including five machine tools. Other 
motor car makers appeared in the market for various kinds 
of equipment. 


Schools Are Lively Factor 


NE field of activity in July which attracted attention 
of the dealers was the educational. The requirements 
of high school and vocational institutions kept dealers busy 
figuring and some orders placed made the month’s gross 


sales larger than otherwise would have been the case. 
Eighteen such tools were sold to the government's. voca- 
tional training school at Valparaiso, Ind., the order total- 
ing $16,000. These tools were rated 80 per cent effi- 
cient. The Canton, O., board of education has opened 
bids on a list of 25 tools; Erie, Altoona, Johnstown and 
Butler, Pa., schools have lists pending. Philadelphia schools 
are reported to have placed a sizable order for some shop 
equipment. 


Quietness Prevailed in Exports 


XPORT requirements, as reflected in the eastern mar- 

ket, were not particularly numerous during July, but 
several sizable lists made their appearance. One of these 
was for 20 machine tools as issued by Dwight P. Robin- 
son & Co., Inc., for irrigation work in Brazil. This order 
was placed and work on it has been started. Buying of 
railroad equipment and rolling stock for the Chinese and 
Mexican government railroads is expected to call for some 
machine tool equipment, although practically none was 
developed during July. These inquiries had been before 
the steel and railroad markets for some time. 


Not Many Prices Are Cut 


HILE some low prices were developed in the sales 

of the month, many of which were bid at auction, few 
price reductions actually were made. The General Electric 
Co. and the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. each re- 
duced the prices on motors 10 per cent. A _ line of 
arbor pressés was cut 15 per cent; a grinder manufacturer 
made a similar reduction, it was reported, as did the 
maker of a line of turret lathes. Other prices generally 
were unchanged, but it was felt attractive business would 
bring out concessions of considerable size. 


Repair Shops and Garages Active 


MALL tools were in demand in July more than the 

larger units. Repair shops and garages have been fairly 
active during the general depression of business and as 
a result have bought numerous small units. This is ex- 
pected to continue for some time. 


Few Cranes Are Bought 


RANE inquiries during the month were in_ small 

volume. Sales were even smaller. A New York con- 
sulting engineer. inquired for 22 electric overhead cranes 
but the order was not closed. It was expected, as several 
of the cranes were duplicates, the list when actually closed 
would run approximately 15 units. Another export inquiry 
was for 26 of this same type but the order was not 
placed. The American Sugar Refining Co. took four 
overhead electrics for its new Baltimore plant. A New 
Jersey company figuring on the proposed New York-New 
Jersey vehicular tunnel made inquiry for 12 cranes, six 
of which are jib cranes, for estimating purposes only. 
Several industrial organizations and schools were in the 


market for cranes of various types, but only a few were 


placed. The Ford Motor Co., Detroit, has been receiving 


regular deliveries on several cranes bought from a north- 
eri’ Ohio maker. 


Thesé are’ replacement cranes. 






































































Improvement in Tool Demand 


Machinery and Equipment Dealers Report Slightly Improved Demand Is Noticeable 
though Not General—Smaller Buyers More Active—Quoted Prices Hold 
but Concessions Are Easily Obtainable—Crane Market Dull 


ee for the most part, orders and in- 


quiries for machine tools and equipment 

in the week past were 
size, dealers in various parts of the country con- 
tinue to report a slight improvement in demand. 
This improvement is especially noticeable in the 
Central states, but as the orders forthcoming are 
principally for single units, dealers state the im- 


few and of small 


provement is not a forerunner of a genuinely active 
machine tool market. However, the improvement 
is taken as representative of the need for equipment 
which many manufacturers are meeting now that 
small orders for various products are being placed 
with them and industrial operations generally are 
slightly better. 

Dealers are concentrating their efforts in selling 
their equipment to the small jobbers and especially 
makers who at present are the largest buyers. In 
view of the fact the larger companies are operating 
at fractional capacity with many idle tools in their 
plants, this policy of soliciting the smaller interests, 
it is believed, will prove more fruitful to machine 
tool sellers. The railroads continue out of the 
market, with the exceptional purchase of a single 
machine here and there. However, dealers 
tinue to hold out the hope these interests shortly 


con- 


will come into the market, although the confidence 
that they would soon be a large factor, which. was 
expressed several weeks ago, is not.so strong. 

Outstanding inquiries are few but the McKinley 
High school project at Canton, O., which involves 
about $30,000 of machine tools and equipment con- 
tinues of leading interest in the Middle West. 
Bids were closed last week, but no awards have 
been announced. A number of single tool in- 
quiries are current and more are coming out daily. 
Industrial operations in some sections are reported 
better. In New England the textile and the boot 
and shoe industries are reported to be increasing 
operations, while in the Central states the auto- 
motive industry is operating satisfactorily. 

Machine tool prices continue to hold at the es- 
tablished levels but it is common knowledge among 
users that the quoted prices can be considerably 
shaded on a sizable order. Used equipment prices 
are erratic, dealers in this equipment seeming to 
be willing to sell at almost any prices they can 
get. <A decided slowing up in demand for this 
latter class of equipment in the past few weeks 
has been shown. The crane market is quiet and 
the present outlook for a revival of buying soon 
is not promising. 


Purchase of 18 Tools Rudman Eastern Market 


EW YORK, Aug 2.—A list of 18 new and resale 
N machine tools has been purchased by the Batavia 

Car Co., Batavia, N. Y., from a New York dealer. 
This represented the largest transaction of the past week. 
Other. orders reported include a set of bending rolls, 
placed with Hilles & Jones, Philadelphia, and a hydraulic 
Machine Co., 


riveter, awarded the Birdsboro Foundry & 
Birdsboro, Pa., both for the Hendrick Mfg. Co., Carbon- 
dale, Pa. Three additiomal machines have been placed 


by Dwight P. Robinson & Co., 61 Broadway, which con- 
cludes their purchases of machine tools. The situation gen- 
erally is listless, althqgugh an improvement is noted in some 
quarters. 

The Virginian railroad, Norfolk, Va., has issued an in- 
quiry for a 10-ton electric overhead crane, with 73-foot 
span, for installation in its shops at Elmore, W. Va.. The 
large list of overhead cranes for export may not become 
active for several weeks. The time set for estimating figures 
to be in was July 26, and these figures are now under ad- 
visement. In the event the project goes ahead it is 
believed a new inquiry will be issued. 

The Hendrick Mfg. Co., Carbondale, Pa., is understood 
to have awarded two electric overhead cranes to the Pawl- 
ing & Harnischfeger Co., Milwaukee. One crane is to be 
of 10 tons capacity, with 5l-foot span, and the other, a 
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5-ton crane, with approximately 22-foot span. C. P. Perin & 
S. M. Marshall, 1107 Broadway, consulting engineers, have 
closed on a 5-ton electric crane and a 5-ton handpower 
to an unannounced bidder. The cranes are for export. 
Bids were closed recently on a 12-ton handpower crane, 
with 29%-foot span, for Porto Rico. The New Jersey 
Foundry & Machine Co., 90 West street, was low. 

The state superintendent of public works, Albany, will 
close bids Aug. 17 on two 3-ton electric revolving cranes 
for the barge canal terminal, Cowanus bay, Brooklyn. The 
Northwest Engineering Co., 149 Broadway, has sold two 
10-ton cranes, mounted on caterpillar tractors, one to the 
Mt. Vernon Builders Supply Co., Mt. Vernon, N. Y., and 
the other to the Highgrade Builders’ Supply Co., 94 Pros- 
pect avenue, Brooklyn. The Shepard Electric Crane & 
Hoist Co., Montour Falls, N. Y., has been awarded eight 
3-ton hoists by the York Mfg. Co., York, Pa. Henry R. 
Kent & Co., Ruthford, N. J., are in the market for a 20-ton 
locomotive crane, new or used. 


Tool Sellers Are Encouraged 


ITTSBURGH, Aug. 2.—Real improvement still is lack- 
ing in the machine tool and equipment market but the 
issuance. of a few more inquiries has caused sellers to feel 
more encouraged. Mose of these are for individual tools 
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although occasionally a larger list is introduced. 
in point is the list of the McKinley High school, Canton, 
Of on. Which bids were opened last Friday While this 
only means $40,000 or $50,000 of tools, it attracted more 
attention in the trade than was accorded a $300,000 or 
$400,000 list a couple of years ago. Bids also were taken 
until yesterday by the Harrison township board of educa- 
tion, Natrona, Pa. on a combination woodworking ma- 
chine, including an 8-inch jointer and a 32-inch band 
saw, saw table and shaper, and borer attachment belted to 
a 7\%-horsepower alternating current motor; also an 18- 
inch single surface planer with 5-horsepower motor. Ed- 
ward M. Heller & Co., West Kinzie street, Chicago, is in 
the market for used machinery. Its list includes two 
10 x 72-inch, three 10 x 50-inch, and ten 10 x 36-inch 
cylindrical grinders, four gear hobbing machines, and two 
¥%-inch 5-spindle horizontal drilling machines. A _ Pitts- 
burgh district user is in the market for saws, saw tables, 
planers, engine lathe, etc. 

The demand continues fairly heavy for used boiler and 
plate shop equipment such as punches, shears, bending 
rolls; a 6-inch angle bending roll, and a 6 x 6-inch angle 
shear being two typical inquiries. A local North Side user 
bought a 12-inch quick change lathe this week while an- 
other 14-inch plain lathe went into the Coraopolis terri- 
tory. A few inquiries are current for large lathes but 
buyers continue to withhold orders. Several glass plants 
have been purchasing lathes for mold work, two going to 
a glass plant in Mt. Vernon, O., this week. This shop 
also wants a shaper. 

One house has received some unimportant inquiries, 
mostly for single machines. Some inquiries are being 
issued by manufacturers who will have to buy equipment 
in case they receive certain orders. Approximately $25,000 
is to be spent in new buildings and equipment by the Cone- 
wango Car Co., Warren, Pa., in replacing the buildings 
and machinery damaged by fire, formerly operated by the 
Allegheny Steel Tank Car Co. 

Crane sellers report a continuance of the quiet period. 
The Brier-Hill Steel Co. has put out an inquiry for five 
cranes, three 15-ton and two 35-ton, for estimating pur- 
poses for a building to receive consideration later. The 
Wheeling Steel Corp. still postpones action on the two 
cranes for Portsmouth, O., and the three mill type cranes 
for Beach Bottom, W. Va., the latter covering one 5-ton 
with 71-foot boom, one 5-ton with 54-foot boom and a 
revolving jib crane. The United Engineering & Foundry 
Co. is going ahead with the foundations of its building for 
which it inquired for a crane a month ago. This may 
mean the reinstatement of an inquiry for a 15-ton crane 
with 5-ton auxiliary. An early award of the 10-ton crane 
for the Greenville Steel Car Co., Greenville, Pa., is ex- 
pected. 


A case 


Improvement in Demand Noted 


HICAGO, Aug. 2.—A slight improvement in the ma- 

chine tool market throughout the West is noticeable. 
Most observers, however, caution against taking this as 
an indication of an extended buying movement as nothing 
tangible in the present situation in this district points 
to any general demand for tools before the end of the 
year. The low prices which prevailed in the recent pur- 
chase of nearly $100,000 of tools by the Illinois Central 
railroad have had the effect of making prospective buyers 
more cautious than ever and other railroad lists which 
are out are decidedly inactive at present. The Rock Island 
list is thought to be one of the most promising. Sales 
during the past week show an improvement over any week 
in the past two months even disregarding the [Illinois 
Central purchase. The buyers were for the most part small 
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unclassified manufacturers who have put off the purchase 
of tools all year in the hope of better business condi- 
tions. Scattered garages and automobile repair shops 
throughout Wisconsin, Illinois and Iowa have placed 
orders. A Wisconsin vocational school bought three mo- 


tor-driven tools and another school is in the market for 
five or six machines. A Waukegan, IIl., manufacturer is 
said to be in the market for 17 tools. Inquiry for indi- 


continued moderate 


vidual machines gives promise of 
buying. 
Sales Contmue To Be Small 
OSTON, Aug. 2.—Sales of machinery and machine 


tools in this district continue confined to single units, 
with the exceptional sale of a small odd lot here and 
there being noted. So far as known there are few in- 
teresting inquiries in the market and dealers are confining 
their efforts to drumming up business in industries not 
directly connected with the metal trades. This latter indus- 
try is in a decided state of depression, and the wage 
question is put forth as the main reason. 

However, in the textile industry, operations continued 
to improve steadily, and textile plants here are now re- 
ported operating from 75 to 95 per cent of capacity. The 
boot and shoe industry is operating at a rate of 60 per 
cent of capacity and the outlook for improvement is said 


to be good. Despite the improved operations in these 
industries little machine tool buying is being done by 
them. Machinery producers and dealers are suffering 


from the large amount of used equipment on the market, 
as all of this must be absorbed before any sizable order 
for new equipment will be placed. No changes in prices 
have been announced but in some quarters the belief has 
been expressed, that further reductions will be announced 
in the fall. 


Improvement Is Expected Soon 


ILWAUKEE, Wis., Aug. 2.—The local machine tool 

trade reports the volume of business in July was 
slightly higher than in June. Trade last month consisted 
almost entirely of single tool orders, as in the previous 
two to three months. The metalworking industry moved 
forward slowly and in the absence of the necessity of 
shop extensions, new plant construction, and a rarity of 
cases of the establishment of new enterprises, demand 
was very flat. Nevertheless, the need of replacements of 
equipment in industries which are slowly regaining their 
stride has been opening opportunities for more business 
in the last few weeks. Milwaukee county has purchased 
a motor-driven thread cutting lathe at a price of $860. A 
number of boards of education in various Wisconsin 
cities are inquiring for metalworking shop equipment for 
junior high and vocational training schools, although much 
of these needs are being filled out of government stocks. 
Automobile parts shops are fair buyers of milling machines. 


Demand Limited to 


RONTO, Ont., Aug. 2—Demand for machinery and 
machine tools in the Canadian market continues limited to 
single units. Construction of new plants and the enlarge- 
ing of old ones has been exceedingly backward with the 
result machinery and tool requirements are extremely 
low. The depressed state of business generally has had 
an adverse effect on manufacturing conditions throughout 
the Dominion. This state of affairs continues to be reflect- 
ed in a cutting down of operations, many plants operating 
only about 10 to 15 per cent of capacity. Some dealers 
believe the worst stage of the depressed market has passed 
and are optimistic with regard to fall demand. 
Inquiries for new tools are coming forward in fairly 
large numbers, but only a very small number of these 
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turn into sales. Used equipment has fallen off in demand 
during the past few weeks. Small tools are in fair de- 
mand with users continually entering the market for small 
lots, but no heavy buying is in existence. One of the 
bright signs of the week is the announcement that the 
Lorne Tractors, Ltd., has a site in Chatham, Ont., and 
will start work within a month on a large plant. Peters, 
43 Yonge street, Toronto, Ont., is in the market for an 
18 to 24-inch gap lathe; driller; keyway machine; emery 
stand and buffer. The Vancouver Rolling Mills Co., Ltd., 
Eburne, B. C., is in the market for a 16 or 18-inch two 
stand mill with roughing and flat finishing rolls; also 
scrap alligator shears, 30-inch blade, capable of cutting 
up to 5 or 6-inch cold square steel. The Administrative 
commission, Montreal, Que., will receive bids until Aug. 
20, for the construction of an electric pumping station to 
cost $500,000, E. A. Doucet is engineer. 


School Inquiry Interests Dealers 


LEVELAND, Aug. 2.—Chief interest of machine tool 

and equipment dealers in this district is centered on 
the equipment requirements of the McKinley high school 
project, at Canton, O. Bids on this equipment, which in- 
cluded lathes, shapers, grinders, presses, hoists, etc., and 
involves an expenditure of approximately $30,000, were 
closed last Friday and actual awarding of the orders is 
expected soon. Other inquiries being worked on here are 
mostly for single tools with an exceptional one current in- 
volving two or more. Among those in the market for 
equipment are the Star Machine & Tool Co., Cleveland, 
for a punch press; the National Brush Co., Aurora, III, 
for a punch press; the Waugh Foundry & Machine Works, 
Williamson, W. Va., for machinery for repairing mining 
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equipment and the Clark Welding Shop, Richmond, Va., 
for drill press, lathe and other equipment. 

Sales during the week were small, but dealers assert 
they are getting enough small orders to keep them partly 
busy. Although the larger plants in this district are 
doing little buying the smaller organizations, such as those 
making small automobile accessories, novelties and special- 
ties, are reported buying in a fairly sizable volume in the 
aggregate. Consequently dealers are concentrating their 
efforts to filling the requirements of these shops. The 
railroads are still expected to come into the market for 
fairly sizable amounts of equipment, but up to date pur- 
chases by these interests continue confined to single tools. 

Prices, at least the published Ones, continue to hold at 
the established level, but it is common knowledge among 
buyers here that considerably lower quotations can be ob 
tained on a sizable purchase. Used equipment prices, are 
uncertaiin, this equipment being sold at almost any figure 
obtainable. Dealers in new equipment report they are 
not experiencing the heavy competition from used equip- 
ment dealers that they have in the past. This, they state, 
is due to the fact that the larger buyers of equipment when 
they do buy, insist upon new tools, no matter what 
price advantages are possible by buying used equipment. 

Activity in the metalworking trade in this district con- 
tinues at a low rate, although a number of automobile 
manufacuring companies report they are operating near 
capacity and in one or two cases report 100 per cent 
activities. Detroit automotive companies are also operat- 
ing at a good rate, reports stating operations aré on a 
basis of 70 to 75 per cent of capacity. Otherwise, however, 
the metalworking trade here is practically at a standstill, 
many shops scarcely operating 35 to 40 per cent of ca- 
pacity. 


Construction and Enterprise 


Concise and Timely Business Building Opportunities 
from the Field of Industry 





East of the Mississippi River 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—The Jaffe Iron & 
Metal & Co. plans to rebuild its 3-story plant 
building which was recently damaged by fire. 

HARTFORD, CONN.—A general contract 
for the erection of an addition has been awarded 
by the J. M. Craig Brass Co. 

PUTNAM, CONN.—The Marcy Tool Works, 
Inc., has been incorporated with $100,000 capital 
by A. W. Marcy. M. Marcy and H. Levine. 

WASHINGTON—The American Pli- Nipper Co. 
has been incorporated with $500,000 capital 


800,000 capital stock. 


stories, 50 x 75 feet. 


is making arrangements for the establishment of 


perature controllers, etc. 


SAVANNAH, GA.—The Savannah Electric 
& Power Co., has been 


CHICAGO—The Briskin Mfg. Co., 215 South 
Hayne avenue, plans a 


CHICAGO—The Chicago Liminated Valve 
stock to manufacture nippers, etc., by Henry (. Co., 230 East Ohio street, has been incropor 


others, to manufacture machinery, safety de 


a plant for the manufacture of battery tem vices, etc, 


AUBURN, KY.—The Auburn-Woodburn Elec 
tric Co. has been incorporated with $30,000 capital 
incorporated with $4, stock, by J. Guthrie Coke, R. L. ‘Stevenson and 
others. 

LOUISVILLE, KY.—The 
sheet metal factory, 2 Pump Co. has been incorporated with 200,000 

capital stock, by J. J. Kasper, A. H. Van Dyke 
and others. 

AUBURN, ME.—The Maine Mudguard Re- 
pairing Machine Co. has been incorporated with 


Beacon Visible 


Wernimont and others. 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA.—The Rainbow 
Sprinkler Co., sprinklers, has been incorporated 
with $25,000 capital stock, by R. O. Foerster, J. 
E. DeBelle and others. 

SARASOTA, FLA.—The Navajo Sanatorium 
Co. has been organized by Dr. Nabona, and 
will erect a plant building, 50 x 60 feet, which 
will be equipped for the manufacture of surgical 
instruments. 

TAVARES, FLA.—W. A. Marsh, of this city, 


ated with $60,000 capital stock, by F. Andrews, 
Howard E. Robinson and C. F. Roberts. 


CHICAGO—The Chicago Iron Clad Timer 
Co., 230 East Ohio street, has been incorpor- 
ated with $30,000 capital stock, by John Schultz, 
Alex J. Zolek and Hugh Jones. 


CHICAGO—The Automatic Control & Signal 
Corp., 202 South Clark street, has been in- 
corporated with $500,000 capital stock, by H. 
E. Bourdette, A. J. Brookins, R. L. Laird and 


$200,000 capital stock, by S. R. Penney, H. C. 
Day and George C. Webber. 

GREENVILLE, ME.—The Great Northern 
Paper Co. plans a 2-story machinery repair 
shop. 

BALTIMORE—The Seaboard Iron & Steel 
Co. has let contracts for a number of plant 
buildings. 

BALTIMORE—The General Steel Products 
Corp., 33 South Gay street, has been organized 
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with 500 shares of stock, by Edgar F. Kirwan, 
W. G. Levinson and Henry L. Fleming. 


BALTIMORE—tThe Victor Piston Ring Co. 
has been incorporated with $500,000 capital 
' stock, Jackson Brandt American building, 
J. E. tler and others. ’ 


TOWSON HEIGHTS, MD.—The Warring 
Ad Machine Co., has been incorporated with 
100,000 shares of stock, by J. I. Haase, A. E. 
Haase and J. T. Dowling. 


AMESBURY, MASS.—The Amesbury Spe- 
cialty Co. has been incorporated to make auto- 
mobile accessories with $100,000 capital, by 
Joseph Edgar, Verner H. Drew, Haverhill, 
Mass., Roy N. Hill and Orvis L. Hill, both of 
Somerville, Mass. 

AYER, MASS.—Plans are being figured for 
a brick and@ reinforced concrete, 2-story, 75 x 125- 
foot plant for the Chandler Machine Co., builder 
of factéty sewing machines. 

BOSTON—The Oxford Steel Products Co. 
has been incorporated with $300,000 capital stocx, 
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plans to enlarge its plant for the manufacture 
of engines, etc. 


CONCORD, N. H.—The Boston & Maine 
railroad has let the contract for the erection ot 
a brick and concrete ro house, office building 
and sand house to cost $200,000. 


ELIZABETH, N. J.—The plant of the 
Warner-Quinlan Asphalt Co. recently was dam- 
aged by fire. It will be rebuilt. 


FLORENCE, N. J.—A $25,000 foundry addi- 
tion will be erected by the Florence Pipe 
Foundry & Machine Co. The building will be 
l-story, 40 x 100 feet. 

GLOUCESTER, N. J.—Bids have just been 
closed by this city on a new pumping station. 

NEWARK, N. J.—A $55,000 storage house 
will be erected here by W. Kolba Construction 
Co. The building will be 4-stories, 100 x 105 
feet. 

NEWARK, N. J.—Mason & Urner, Inc., has 
been incorporated with $25,000 capital stock to 
make oil products, by Thomas T. Gray, Frank 





the Federal Power commission, 


& Power 
a pre- 


The Portland Railway Light 
Co., Portland, Oreg., requests 
liminary permit for a proposed future addi- 
tion to its Oak Grove project on Oak 
Grove creek, near the mouth of Clackamas 
river, in Clackamas county, Oregon. This 
development contemplates the construction 
of a low diversion dam in the Clackamas 
river and a tunnel or canal and tunnel 
4 miles long connecting with the Oak creek 
conduit. At a later date the low diversion 
dam will be replaced by a storage dam 
100 to 150 feet high. No. 234. 

The Haytiés-Stellite Co., 30 East Forty- 
second street, New York, has requested a 





Additional Power Projects Planned 


URING the week ended July 23, three additional applications for 
permits or licenses under the federal water power act were filed witlt 
Washington. 
applications received to date to 236. The new applications follow: 


This the total 


brings 


license for a»project located on Big creek, 
in Lemhi county, Idaho. The project in- 
cludes a diversion dam, a 400 yard conduit 
and a power house developing 270 horse- 
power. The power will be used for mining 
and milling purposes. No. 235. 

The Blue Mountain Irrigation Co., 
Monticello, Utah, requests a license for its 
constructed plant, consisting of a small 
diversion dam in Pole canyon, San Juan 
county, Utah, and a 5-mile pipe line to a 
power house containing a 30-kilowatt gen- 
erator. The power is used for general 
purposes in the town of Monticello. No 
236. 








by C. E. Dodge, M. T. Viall, Cranston, R. L., 
an. Edwin C. Burbank, Malden, Mass. 

*BOSTON—tThe George C. Horron Co., has 
been incorporated with $125,000 capital stock, 
by George C. Horron, I. J. Horron and A. M. 
Horron Jr. 

BOSTON—The National Aero Corp. has been 
incorporated to make airplane equipment with 
$100,000 capital, by Ralph N. Haynes, Wilfred 
Mulveny, Brookline, Mass., and Frank Mulveny, 
Fall River, Mass. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS.—A. F. Robinson, 
builder of boilers, has let the contract for a 
1 and 2-story, 95 x 95 x 195-foot factory to 
cost $50,000. 

HOLYOKE, MASS.—The McKinnon Vacuum 
Trolley Harp Co. has been incorporated to make 
mechanical equi t by Allen McKinnon, 


—— 


Henry Es -McElwain. and C; A. Freeman. 

INDIAN ORCHARD, MASS.—The Chapman 
Valve Mig. Co., plans a 1-story building for the 
storage of scrap metals. 

WORCESTER, MASS.—The Kristek Mfg. 
Co. has been incorporated to make firearms, 
pins and appliances with $50,000 capital by 
Marx C. Kristek, Harry A. Katz and J. Joseph 
McCarthy. 


ECORSE, MICH.—The Hinkley Motor Corp., 





3420. West Forth street, Detroit, has awarded _ 
= 


a contract for a factory and “péwer house, 
story, 250 x 340. 
GULFPORT, MISS.—Richard Carter Co. 


B. Mason, Elizabeth, and Frank A. 
Urner, Fanwood, N. J. 

NEWARK, N. J.—The Koehler Machine & 
Tool Co. has been incorporated with $125,000 
capital stock, by Henry Koehler, Joseph Klopak 
and John J. Evans. 

ALBANY, N. Y.—Plans are being prepared 
by the Thatcher Propeller Co. for a new plant. 

ALBANY, N. Y¥.—The Hires-Turner Co. has 
received a contract for a $10,000 factory and 
power unit, to be erected here. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y¥.—The Hoffman Enamel- 
ing Corp. has been incorporated with $25,000 
capital stock, by B. C. Sprague, P. H. Hoffman 
and A. V. Maday, 66 Broadway. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—The Atlas Elevator 
Device Corp. has been incorporated with $100,000 
capital stock, by E. Weigele, W. H. Dinspel, E. 


ws” Ji, 


R. Gippert, 165 Broadway and others. 
BUFFALO—The National Windshield Co. 
has been incorporated with $25,000 capital 


stock, by C. Harris, W. B. and B. R. Frear. 

NEW YORK—The Handy Machine Tool & 
Engineering Co. has been incorporated with 
$10,000 capital stock, by A. and R. Friedman, 
J. Koota and H. Rubin, 302 Broadway. 

NEW YORK—The Loop Lock Corp. has 
been incorporated with $50,000 capital stock 
by -L. Herold, T. Resnik and M. Schenkman, 
56 Pine street, to manufacture locks, etc. 

NEW YORK—The Reven Screen Corp. has 
been incorporated with $10,000 capital stock 
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by F. A. and A. L, Raven, E. O. Friedman 
and A, P. Hawkins, 165 Broadway. 

NEW YORK—Bear Tractors, Inc., motors 
and engines, has been incorporated with $500,000 


capital stock, by W., J. Greacen, P. Sawyer 
and E. Conway, 233 Broadway. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y.—The Clerglas Chemical 
Corp. has been incorporated with $50,000 capital 
stock, by J. E. Britton, G. H. Gunn and R. J. 
Fisher. 

CHARLOTTE, N. C.—The Twin Pin Clothes- 
line Co. has been organized by D. S. and W. 
J. Boyles, to manufacture wire clothes pins. 

CLEVELAND—The Tell-Stop Appliance Co. 
has been incorporated with $500 capital stock, 
by E. C. Daoust, T. M. Dye, K. T. Siddall, 
Q. H. Findlay and N. J. Horsburgh. 

CLEVELAND—tThe Super-Built Construction 
Co. has been incorporated with $10,000 capital 
stock, by A. G. Simon, A. E. French, A. G. 
Gaspard, Ralph McNalley and Walter J. Weifel. 

CLEVELAND—The Cleveland Fire Door Co. 
has been incorporated with $20,000 capital stock, 
by John H. Schultz, Edward C. Daoust, and 
others. 

CLEVELAND — The 
Development Co. has been 
$25,000 stock, by H. P. Hartrath, Joseph 
Krajewski and others. 

COLUMBUS, O.—The Columbus Repeating 
Pistol Co. has been incorporated with $10,000 
capital stock, by A. L. Jones, M. Martin, J. 
E. Toole, Charles Haas and Arthur Kindler. 

MASSILLON, O.—The Ladel Co. has 
awarded a contract for a factory building, 90 
x 300 feet. 

ALLENTOWN, PA.—The General 
Laboratory has been incorporated with $10,000 
capital stock to examine, test and analyze ma- 
terials, by Samuel I. Henry, 102 North Tenth 
street, Henry R. Laub and Charles O. Henry. 

CHESTER, PA.—Plans are being prepared 
for a power house for the St. James Mercy 
hospital. F. Ferdinand Durang is architect in 
charge. 

LANGSFORD, PA. 
about $1,000,000 including equipment, 
erected by the Lehigh Coal & Navigation 
to replace the structure recently damaged by 
fire. 

PHILADELPHIA—Davis Bros., Inc., have 
incorporated with $10,000 capital stock to manu- 
facture and deal in railroad spikes, etc., by Ed- 
ward L. Davis, 107 West Willow Grove avenue, 
E. P. Davis, 8204 Seminole avenue, and L. D. 
McCall, Merion, Pa. 

PHILADELPHIA—The Regal Spring Bed 
Co. has been incorporated with $30,000 capital 
stock to manufacture and deal in beds, springs, 
etc., by Abe Charnofsky, 5742 Pine street, 
Benjamin Dickman, 276 South Felton street, 
and Joseph Rash, 5742 Pine street. 


PHILADELPHIA—E, P. Alexander & Son, 
Inc., has been incorporated with $50,000 capital 
stock to manufacture and deal in leather belt- 
ing, etc., by V. H. Alexander, 2417 Race street, 
409 North Thirty-sixth street, and Julian Alex- 


Harvard Engineering 


incorporated with 
< 


Testing 


-A coal breaker costing 
will be 
Co., 


been 


auder 3417 Race street, and H. G. Hill, 
3509 Baring street. 
PITTSBURGH—The Oberndorf Mfg. Co., 


7509 Thomas boulevard, plumbing supplies, etc., 


plans a factory building, 1-story, 160 x 200 
feet, to cost about $90,000. 
PITTSBURGH—The DeVassie, Beedle & 


Duffey Automotive Grinding Co. has been in- 
corporated with $10,000 capital stock, by H. 
M. DeVassie, 108 Schley avenue, Ingram, Pa., 
William B, Duffey, 923 Greenfield avenue, and 
E. T. Beedle, 19 East College street, Cannons- 
burg, Pa. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I.—The New England 
Refining Co., Inc., has been incorporated with 
$30,000 capital stock, by William H. Butcher, 
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West Barrington, R. I., Lawrence J. Golden, 
Jersey City, N. J., and E. C. Rohman, Queens, 
i 

WOONSOCKET, R. I.—The Shambow Shut- 
tle Co. has let the contract for a 3-story, 80 x 
150-foot mill to cost $65,000. 


ANDERSON, S. C.—C. Francis Masters is 
reported planning to establish a welding shop 
here. 


LAMAR, S. C.—The Lamar Power & Light 
Co, has been incorporated with $31,200 capital 
stock, by E. H. Segars, L. C. Huff and R. P. 
Berry. 

BOLIVAR, TENN.—The Prewitt Shock Ab- 
sorber Co. has been incorporated with $25,000 
capital stock, by M. L. Prewitt, W. S. Follis 
and A. C. Osborne. 

DAYTON, TENN.—The Astor Collieries has 
been organized yith $1,500,000 capital stoc'c 
to develop 6000 acres of iron ore, by J. A. 
Squiers 27 East Sixty-seventh street, New York 
and others. 

MEMPHIS, TENN.—The Richerger Light 
& Specialty Co., 126 South Second street, is 
being organized to manufacture kerosene burners, 
etc. 

BUCHANAN, VA.—The Fitch Vending Ma- 
chine Co. has been incorporated with $15,000 
capital stock, by J. F. Fitch, A. B. Land and 
O,. E. Obenshain. The company will lease a 
plant and is reported in the market for some 
equipment. 

RICHMOND, VA.—The Wooten Automatic 
Machine Co. recently was incorporated by John 
J. Patterson, M. F. Wooten and W. F. Reed. 

RICHMOND, VA.—The American Locomo- 
tive Co. will erect a forging shop, 1-story, 
85 x 162 feet. 

RICHMOND, VA.—The Halifax Power Co. 
has been incorporated with $1,000,000 capital 
stock, by Ira Vaughn, J. F. Penrose and others. 

RICHMOND, VA.—The Richmond Beverage 
Machine Corp., 401 Times-Dispatch building, 
has been incorporated with $100,000 capital stock 
by John J. Patterson, W. F. Reed and M. F. 
Wooten. 

RICHMOND, VA.—The James Robertson 
Mfg. Co., 106 Hopkins place, Baltimore, has 
let the general contract to Davis Bros., this 
city, for a 2-story warehouse, 60 x 80 feet, 
costing $25,000, to be built at Maine and 
Vine streets, Richmond. 

BUCHANNON, W. VA.—The Buchannon 
Light & Water Co. has let a contract for a 
power plant. 

CHARLESTON, W. VA.—The Acme Elec- 
tric Co. has been incorporated with $25,000 
capital stock, by J. B. Ray, W. D. Payne and 
others. 

CHARLESTON, W. VA.—The Century Mfg. 
Corp. has been incorporated at $250,000 by 
L. A. Tinder, E. A. Reid, William Lohmeyer, 
John Laing, and J. B. Madison. 

HUNTINGTON, W. VA.—The West Vir- 
ginia Foundry & Stove Works plans a foundry 
building, 50 x 120 feet and a warehouse, 30 x 
130 feet. 

HUNTINGTON, W. VA.—Two new build- 
ings are being constructed by the West Vir- 
ginia Foundry & Stove Co. costing $25,000. The 
foundry proper will be 50 x 120 feet and 
the warehouse will be 30 x 130. feet. The 
new buildings will enable the company to 
double their output. The present biildings 
will be dismantled and the equipment’ moved 
to the new buildings. It is expected to have 
the new plant ready for occupancy January 1. 

MORGANTOWN, W.- VA.—Development 
and operation of coal lands is the purpose of 
the Burdett-Reynolds Co., Inc., recently in- 
corporated with $25,000 capital stock. The in- 
corporators include J. J. Reynolds, J. L. Maust, 
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Nat C. Burdett, A. M. Foose and Robert E. 
Guy. 

PARKERSBURG, W. VA.—A large ad- 
dition is being built to the plant of the Kootz 
& Stroehmann Machine Co. There are two 
new buildings, one 40 x 70 feet and _ the 
other 40 x 50 feet. 

WHEELING, W. VA.—Work is nearing com- 
pletion on an addition to the plant of the Moss 
Iron Works, 

WHEELING, W. VA.—lIt is expected work 
will be completed soon on the erection of a 
power plant for the Whitaker-Glessner Co. 

WHEELING W. VA.—The Ralph E. Gar- 
rity Co., with $5000 authorized capitalization, 
has been incorporated to deal in machinery. The 
incorporators are R. E. Garrity, A. O. Gar- 
rity, M. S. Wasserman, and F. K. Hutle, all 
of Pittsburgh, J. E. Rodge and W. H. Gold 
of Wheeling. 

BELOIT, WIS.—W. R. Cook and E. M. 
Gardiner have formed the Cook-Gardiner Sanitary 
Rake Co. to manufacture a line of garden tools 
and lawn fixtures. A two-story factory, 4- 
shaped, 30 x 80 and 30 x 60 feet, at Kockton, 
has been taken over from the former Weber 
Fanning Mill Co., and equipment is now being 
installed. 

DENMARK, WIS.—The Dufeck Mfg. Co., 
capital stock $30,000, has been organized by 
Martin, Anton and Samuel Dufeck to build 
and operate a general woodworking plant. 

EDGERTON, WIS.—The Highway Trailer 
Co. plans a factory building, I-story, 180 x 
900 feet. 

GREEN BAY, WIS.—Articles of incorpora- 
tion have been filed by the Wisconsin Battery 
& Ignition Co., organized by Ernest J. and 


SELKIRK, MAN.—General Utilities, Ltd., 
has been organized by J. Lannen, W. H. Gibbs 
and others, and will erect a plant for the manu- 
facture of automobile chains, etc. 


WINNIPEG, MAN.—The Manitoba Gypsum 
Co., Ltd., 504 Trust & Loan building, is hav- 
ing plans prepared for extensions and improve- 
ments to its plant and some new equipment 
will be installed. 


BARRIE, ONT.—The Oro Cement Products, 
Ltd., recently incorporated with $40,000 capital 
stock has secured a building here and _ will 
equip it for the manufacture of cement prod- 
ucts, brick, etc. 


CHATAM, ONT.—The Weaver-Canadian Co., 
Ltd., has been incorporated to manufacture tools, 
machinery, etc., with $50,000 capital stock, by 
John G. Stewart, E. F. Brady and others. 


HAMILTON, ONT.—Clemson Bros., Inc., 
have been incorporated to manufacture saws, etc., 
with $50,000 capital stock, by Frederick J. Mac- 
donell and others. 


HAMILTON, ONT.—The National Slag 
Production Co. has secured property here and 
will establish a plant. Slag from the plant ot 
the Steel Co. of Canada, Hamilton, will be 
utilized. The company is capitalized at $300,000 
and is headed by Edwin J. Robertson. 


MILVERTON, ONT.—The Great West Farm 
Machines, Ltd., has been incorporated to manu- 
facture farm implements, machinery, tools, etc., 
with $300,000 capital by Henry C. Mohr, John 
Boshart, Enos Nafziger and others. 

PRESTON, ONT.—The H. W. Steel Shank 


& Specialty Co., Ltd., has been incorporated to 
manufacture steel shanks and specialties, with 
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Anton J. Balze with $25,000 capital to manu 
facture and repair storage batteries and auto 
motive electrical equipment. 


MARSHFIELD, WIS.—A new factory for 
the manufacture of storage batteries is being 
established here by the Stewart-Galvin Co., a 
new $50,000 ccrporation which is a _ consolida- 
tion of the Galvin and Stewart Battery 
companies. A plant has been leased and is 
new being equipped. 


MILWAUKEE—Marquette university is hav 
ing plans drawn by E. Brielumeir & Sons 
Co., 432 Broadway, for a power heating 
plant. 


MILWAUKEE—tThe Peerless Electric Co., 
2028 Fond du Lac avenue, has engaged Archi- 
tects Bruecker & Tha¥inger to design a new 
shop and warehouse, 47 x 120 feet. 


MILWAUKEE—Alterations in the foundry 
of the Filer & Stowell Co., manufacturer of 
sawmill and woodworking machinery, have 
been started. The work will cost about 
$18,000. on 


MILWAUKEE—tThe Jessen Auto Equipment 
Co., 417 Jackson street, will build a new 
factory and workshop, including a _ storage 
battery maintenance station, 63 x 70 feet, at 
a cost of about $20,000, including equip- 
ment. 


MILWAUKEE—A new foundry and ma- 
chine shop to cost about $35,000 will be built 
by the Sommers & Son Co., 3022 Gaena 
street, on a new site at Thirty-first and 
Burleigh streets. The company manufactures 
special machinery for milk condensories. The 
new building will be 40 x 120 feet. Byrne 
Bros. have the general contract. 


Business in Canada 


$50,000 capital stock, by S. H. Parker, Henry 
W. Steel and Frederick P. Steel. 

SAULT STE MARIE, ONT.—The Rapid 
Electric Co., Ltd., has been incorporated to manu- 
facture electric machinery, etc., with $40,000 
capital stock, by Charles T. Toombs, George 
L. Wilson and Arthur P. Crawford. 

TORONTO, ONT.—Stanley J. Brown, Ltd., 
has been incorporated to manufacture electrical 
supplies with $100,000 capital stock, by K. T. 
Mackenzie, M. Gordon and George S. Sanderson. 

TORONTO, ONT.—The city council plans 
harbor drainage work to cost $691,000, which 
includes construction of a pump house, pumping 
equipment, etc. T. L. Church is chairman. 

TORONTO, ONT.—Alfred Herbert, Ltd., a 
corporation created under the laws of the United 
Kingdom has been granted license to carry on 
business as manufacturers and dealers in machin- 
ery, tools, boilers, iron, steel and metal’ prod- 
ucts, with $100,000 capital stock. James C. 
Blair, Toronto, has been appointed representative. 

WINDSOR, ONT.—Miller-York, Inc., has 
been incorporated with $50,000 capital stock to 
engage in electrical manufacturing, by E. A. 
Cleary and cthers. 

LEVIS, QUE.—The Fletcher Ship Repairing 
Co., Ltd., has been incorporated with $500,000 
capital stock, by William J. Bishop, William T. 
Fletcher and others, 

MONTREAL, QUE.—The Stokes Carburetor 
Co., Ltd., has been incorporated with $100,000 
capital stock, by William R. Stokes, K. Stokes, 
and M. Lappointe. 

MONTREAL, QUE.—The Dominion Oxygen 
Co., Ltd., 120 Elm street, Toronto, Ont., has 
awarded the general contract to the James 
Shearer Co., Ltd., Toronto, for an oxygen plant 
here to cost $250,000. 
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**There are times when we seem to be all 
thumbs. Constantly dropping things on the 
floor. But it never matters when you’re work- 
ing on a Kreopone Woop Brock FLoor... 


“* 4. you can drop the most wee machined 
part on a KREODONE floor without damaging it! 


*‘And, man, that means saving money. Because 
you don’t have to make a part over again. 
This is only one of the many good things one 
can say about Kreopone, but it’s a big one.”’ 
RIGHT! But there’s one fundamentally big point that 
can never be omitted — Kreovone's high quality timber 
is treated with pure, full-bodied creosote oil (free 
from adulterants and foreign substances) and this 
combination gives the best, most durable and satisfac- 
tory floor in the world! 
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Speen coined 8 ae ts Ww Sean Oper eens 88g, lpia 2) € 
chromium. mes eeece id 45 80.00 arehouse =e rr Bost ss atnaagae a soe a ane 
t °° . . eeee 2.65c 
1 »6to 8 - 70 00c to 50.00c PRocton STEE rices Buffalo andes > HAPES 3.025 . 
er’s contai arbon an» ellie L BA Buffalo «...... 00.000. c 
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t ton. s plant 00 Mahoning PIG IRO St He nn eesseeeesseeessnens 2 85c 
re TN al eee ’ Cleveland and N i a LOUIS eee eee e ee eeee es 4.25¢ 
ast Iron W $200.00 — ~fraccbrorressediney a Foal -enseese+: eeee. 415¢_ 
Withaus We ater Pipe . Boston pesebeepeeprenpesnias 1 Boston Sorenpeere yess 3.125¢ 
ar : : ee eeeeeeee ceteseeeneees af bu BE th nN 3.31c 5 
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’ . . Se ye - 420 
igher. plus $20; $20; » Dirmin ee ar Boston ..... UE ANNEAL: 3.3le 
+ Gas pipe oston gham, Ala, ark.. 8 Cc ffalo etrehert +. LED 4.25 
Structu Rivets Boston (call et to: . 6.16 aa ea SII SHEETS 
zeeer ret Fi a incinnati .. and water) eevdeoe $10.65 Cleveland es eee De 7 > 
poe we in. bate omen > les 2.40¢ to 2.65 Cleve ogee a ie 7.65 Dowels Sree aie = 
Tr aalles . Louis B scasssoeeese sseterscese . > pepttrsttetteesasees 9¢ 3.9U0c 
() Seer 70. 7h 50c to 2 9Se Minneapolis, 6 ctteeeaeeeeeues Philadelphia 220... seas 3.25¢ to a oe 
Nuts 65-10-10 & 5 Phil: ork ¢ St. Paul. seeeee .. ‘Ss San Francisco v2 eeeeeecs . ey — 
and Bol off petadetotie a ee 9. - _ yy 3.53¢ 
(U ts s ladelphia s+. vseeees sees 73 Ss sag iitittetseseeess 3.50¢ 
Pp to N Bid weeeewsseeeeeenes = : eee c 
1 UT . . eee . 10 t Louis «..seeeeeee 
Hot % and 8 2S 265 I LOWS «eee eves eens 5.50) 
H pressed 1% inet . s Gg ~. 8.66 t, Pal oo eeeesceeeweees. 5 ad 
et pressed, squar blank (ie ry - — teeeeneeeeees 5.686 
e ta «A ae 4.2 osto . 8 etait 3 Cc 
Cold pressed, :—— renee. 2 Buffalo Soy of BLACK SHE 550e 
m blank. «..... . 4.25 off Chicago Sh ene bedn ETS .50¢ 
Cold coos ~ oo ta baee dle pes Cincinnati Fett tds ocbucs 2° 5.00 
eci4 precned hexagon secsesss 48 of cwevelana y abe eee 4 $se 
, hexagon tagped...... 4 ° N oit ... Perit iaeds o cctee: 4.90c 
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i y t cS . 1 
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othe yes nea PF tliine dy cose. * NO bs GALWANIZED . > 
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macnn’ oF EN 65-10 off INISHE 4 hg elect 3.22 Chicago peewteree* sprees SHEETS 
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Whether the plant 
is old or new its 
success depends 
upon the uniform- 
a I ity of operation. 
Slots first Shift Jee Semet-Solvay de- 
|—+= Third =| sign and construc- 
3 5 7 8 N 8S 17 9 2 25 oS 2) 9 13S ?~«Ctéttion «is such that 

1920 eaten perfect uniformity 


Operating date Semet-Solvey Plant. is assured. 
Average number of pounds of coal charged per oven on the different shifts. 


With the Semet-Solvay By-Product Coke Oven the daily average 
charge per oven is uniform and there is but little variation in the 
weight of coal charged in the various ovens. The regularity maintained 
in this operation is shown by the chart above, which gives the 
average daily weight of coal charged per oven on the different shifts. 
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Correspondence is invited 
S | , M } T- Address Plant Development Department 
SEMET-SOLVAY COMPANY 
S OLV, \ YY Syracuse, New York 


BY-PRODUCT 
COKE OVENS 
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Iron and Steel Production 


Compiled By THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 












































. -Stack Output - = 
Pig Iron No. In Total Av.daily No “tn Total "Av. daily 
1913 1919 
-Stacks- Oo —— 
sStacks- a tay eT January a 423 297 2,287,800 89,929 January ea 435 330 3,306,279 106,654 
ebruary ...... 7 K y J ebruary ..... 43 311 2,943,347 105,270 
; ~ wer March ........ 423 278 2,562,823 89,123 March ....... 435 279 3,088,023 99,614 
anuary .. 376 311 2,174,801 69,509 «4 > j 
ril ...s.0c-- 421 297 °2,754,393 91,812 April ......... 435 216 2,474,374 82,479 
ebruary 374 308 2,047,036 73,109 May .......... 421 285 2,716,825 90,865 May ......... 433 197 2,107,729 67,991 
March ..-....-- 377 304 2,186,709 70,539 June ........:. 422 283 2,816,883 87,229 June ......... 433 199 2,114,028 70,467 
ST civ aectt 378 327 2,226,708 74,223 , . 22 264 2 5 ’ Y 
i pean 422 264 2,658,275 82,525 July ......... 434 240 2,424,212 78,200 
May ......++++ 391 329 2,291,030 73,904 August ....... 424 260 2,537,018 81,839 August ...... 432 266 2;742,081 88,453 
iin ch bbe = bs 392 341 2,237,420 74,580 September ..... 425 258 2,594,098 83,137 September .... 433 163 2,480,790 82,692 
a aaaepens: 396 335 2,253,243 72.685  Ocober ....... 425 244 2.439.924 81,933 October ...... 432 216 1,864,424 60,142 
ll eveeee = = preneee yay ppeveener SME 4 ty aaa 3s ao povemner Laos 3 as yey 80,244 
Se RR oF 174, # cember ..... 42 976, & lecember .... 2,626,074 84,711 
October .:..... 401 314 2,359,690 76,119 . maciieons : oma 
November ..... 398 226 1,820,558 60,685 Total 30,652,767 Total 30,578,730 
December ..... eae ————“<« <<. a —, 
— 1914 1920 
Total ..0+-+0++eeveees 25,299,732 January ....... 423 199 1,879,336 60,624 January ...... 432 285 3,012,373 97,172 
February ...... 423 219 1,888,607 67,450 February ..... 432 305 2,984,257 102,904 
1908 ' | 
January ....... 398 139 1,081,813 34,316 March ........ 423 232 2,341,551 75,534 March ....... 433 315 3,375,768 108,895 
i February ...... 401 150 1,086,809 37.476 Sey 422 212 2,261,501 75,383 April ......... 433 278 2,752,670 91,754 
} sly ei 398 154 11229856 39.672 May ------eese 422 198 2,097,019 67,646 May ......... 433 297 2,991,825 96,510 
April * 398 146 1155122 381504 June .......... 422 193 1,904,566 63,486 June ......... 433 302 3,046,623 101,553 
— ,.. cue 396 145 1168002 37.677 DP cbatcapeas 422 187 1,955,324 63,075 July ......... 434 291 3,043,918 98,190 
‘7 ae ..Ancans 395 154 1,106,300 36,876 August ....... SS eee anes Seiemt cand 48s. 347 Sidsde0 teenrs 
| a .. 397 166 11228604 39632 September ..... 422 180 1,882,718 62,757 ptember .... 434 317 3,124,308 104.173 
i} ie a SEE GEER AED canes CORNET «+ <0 00 422 162 1,767,227 $7,007 October ...... 435 290 3,288,341 106,075 
i Settember ec: 399 189 1416252 47°208 November ..... 421 150 1,501,269 50,042 November .... 435 255 2,935,081 97,836 
| October ....... 400 200 1.573.824 50.764 December ..... 421 154 1,495,385 40,255 = Decumber .... 435 28 © taal eta 
| Bemis 2 SE ASAE BESS tou. mom Bet ooseesseseen sone 
Ty oe 1915 1921 
} ED .¢dbtininn } wh bon we 15,680,140 
g i ’ ’ 
‘i January ...... 421 16$ 1,591,924 $1,323 January ....... 436 184 2,414,753 77,895 
| 1909 February ..... 421 17 1,666,592 59,521 February ...... 436 155 1,927,088 68,906 
| leumary 406 234 1,787,473 $7,683 tt td 421 190 2.046.280 66,009 March ........ 4360103 1,593,542 51,447 
‘i Gebeesry 407 233 15682'470 60'088 April ......... 421 197 2,114,518 70,484 BOT occcescose 436 96 1,190,751 39,691 
4 SE oscars vod 406 229 1,822,024 58,793 May ......... 421 207 2,255,157 72,747 San pteehede Me et AB 
; | April .. 406 224 11731.406 $7,687 June 421 221 2.369.932 78,998 Jume .......... 436 74 1,065,965 35,532 
: _ Spee 407 236 1,866,757 60,218 July .....---. 421 234 2,565,311 82,687 9.411.001 
= SERS. 408 240 1,929,929 64,334 August ...... 421 246 2,774,825 89,510 Total ...-seeeeeeeeeees 9,411,001 
! peepee 499 258 2,088,620 67,375 September .... 420 266 2,834,342 94,478 L > 
t i August NBN 412 278 2.232.642 72.021 see Kotbee = 4 tet 100,656 ake Ore Shipments 
Ta September ..... 413 297 2,378,655 79, November .... 42 3,035,235 101,174 
4 October ak Sa eege 413 309 2.589.681 84 bony December .... 421 295 3,201,605 103,278 1920 Gross Tons 60.411.572 
Sovember ..... 414 311 2,532,740 84.425 - ~~ = AE hepehbebeaegeoneeebeds g0ee "cae 
| eer + < 5s as Sin danteer os'tae | SR rabies 29,573,161 tht sciitiet de eeaaeaudiinetie 48,546,651 
| ~ ei 1918 SeeEGn obbbadnensyosélipokes 62,836,172 
7 I, ee ee . 25,337,002 1916 Ot ae be er ptime vee” 
, aithndenesisesteucetiiesen 
| ey <nsss. 438 SOR BAPE BID TED DIP” “BOIS ccicecccccccccccccccccccse sores: 
| Demeeeee ..... 421 342 SOPESER SORIEP. 2994...000cccccccccecccccecccee 32,729,726 
| March sins oe 422 315 3,327,630 Ste dateliitedssccsenteteds 49,947,116 
SAGs. 3 4 BERS AO MOBED | BUD r eo cicsdcccccvecccscccccees (221, 
lie en ee sels sa°793'130 
. June ......... 423 325 3,213,818 107,127 1910..............cccccccccese, 43,435,171 
t a ae 419 316 3,221,127 103,907 1909.................cccceceee, 42,586,869 
; August ...... we eo ee | ee peepreepopceteres: 26,014,987 
f September .... 419 326 3,208,041 106,935  1907........................00, 42,266,668 
Septem October . .. dep 419 328 3,508,180 113,167 By Month 1921. : 
oo November .... 4 3,317,805 110,593 , onthe, 
i: 421 218 1910-385 63.679 December .... 42 309 3,184,178 102,715 Dt sevetheadesebade caneceoocs 176,211 
ot ber |... 421 193 1779899. $7192 aided 7 Dt abe bateaceeeveneneeesaces 2,594,027 
3 Decem . ery ’ SERS 39,019,123 Tt shnhstededenes cosgecéesoseye 3,600,989 
‘| SN ieUCk cd dueeened 26,840,314 . 
; vow" 1917 BORE deeb ov cccbecccestbeccece 6,371,227 
a 1911 Tanuar 4 ’ rd 
Y «seses 422 310 3,159,839. 101,930 
5 aw Maia aot ane 1,766,658 34.085 February ..... 422 317 2,649,935 94,641 Ingots and Castings 
H March > Paetes 421 236 2.165.764 69.867 . Re aR rey aie By American Iron & Steel Institute 
| Spe cre Gh Bae Baenges Sates My coco Be Mae Saker? pa oe oe 
i « hiabeee 3 Gi. ae tee Se june Ory RE 427 347 3,260,234 108,675 1910...... 25,154,087 940,832 26,094,919 
1 — Seckddaad * 423 196 1776108 $7294 eee 3,337,442 107,659 1911..... . 23,029,479 646,627 23,676,106 
August ...... 431 355 3,238,970 104,483 1912 30,284,6 ° 
August ........ 423 206 1,921,832 61,995 ’ scowss SUROSEES -| 966,621 31,251,308 
i 3 . , September .... 431 344 3,140,742 104,691 1913.... 30,280,130 1,020,744 31,300 
a | September ..... 423 216 1,973,918 65,797 Octobe “fea ¢ "402 300,874 
ii Ocruber ai 62842002861 67.406 Yetober ...... 433 354 3,296,286 106,332 1914.,.... 22,819,784 693,246 23,513,030 
7 ee MOE a 1092. : November .... 434 344 3,198,597 106,620  1915...... 31,284,212 866,824 32,151, 
November ..... 421 214 1,999,100 66,637 December 435 321 2.885.380 9 3 »h51,006 
f ovens i= --snise Bis gains cies aie 885, 3,077, 1916...... 41,401,917 1,371,763 42,773,680 
ty weal -— 1917...... 43,619,200 1,441,407 45,060,607 
b Zoted .....43 Ran 23,198,601 sk te ‘Ghe~ SU,ROCETS 1918...» 43,081,022 1,411,410 44,463,432 
i i cee casecEicese=ss> Se Ge Ge | kl le 006 8888. fcc . 33,694,79 976,437 34,671,232 
4 1912 1918 1930... dn 40,881,392 1,251,542 42,132,934 
ipasery eeseeese 421 227 2,052,806 66,220 January ...... 435 294 2,403/227 77,523 M 
it ebruary ...... 422 235 2,098,796 72,373 February seees 4s 319 elves 82,794 onthly Ingot Output 
oi) 41, 791 arch «ses. ce 4 4996 103,548 
0 2,377,621 79.254 April . 437 351 3,273,355 109,112 Gross Tons : 
2,503,341 80.753 May ......... 437 360 3,451,884 111.351 $4.21 percent of Indicated 
2'433.737' 81125 June ......... 43% 353 3,316,148 110,538 of capacity 
2,402,567 77,502 ee 437 364 3,408,584 109,954 anuary ......... 2,203,186 2,620,000 
2,500,163 80,650 August ....: . 439 371 3,378,479 108,983 ebruary ....-... 1,749,477 2,080,000 
2,444,454 81,482 September .... 438 364 3,413,223 113,774 arch ...++++++.+ 1,570,978 1,860,000 
2.683.645 86.569 October ...... 437 364 3,482,392 112,335 April ......-..... 1,213,958 1,440,000 
2.639.562 87,985 November .... 437 360 3,347,844 111,595 BY sesceeeceees 1,265,850 1,500,000 
2.777.292 89,590 December .... 435 351 3,434,114 110,602 Jume ...:........ 1,003,406 1,190,000 
WRU sun ier crech ech de Sensis Total. occcsicess eeeee 38,437,488 Total ......+... 9,006,855 10,690,000 
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Iron Trade Review Points te. 
Stabilization of Industry 
by Action 


FIRST ORE SHIPMENT 
CLEARS DULUTH TUESDAY 




































Several Awards for Structural 
Products Are Items of the 
Week 


Cleveland, O., April 13,—The Iron 
Trade Review tomorrow will say: 


Due to the price reductions an- 
nounced b e steel corporation 
late Tuesday and to advances 
adopted by the leading independ- 
ents last 






The Erie Dispatch is 
the most widely read 
newspaper in the Penn- 
sylvania city, where are 
located many large in- 
dustrial plants. It is a 
morning paper and has 
a reputation for ac- 
curacy and complete- 
ness of information. 














400 Newspapers Regularly Quote 


x . 


CLEVELAND 


The international reputation and the World-wide 
circulation of THE IRON TRADE REVIEW is the 
result of year after year of unfailing Editorial 
accuracy and reliability. 


PROOF- 


THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 
“The Most Widely Quoted Trade Paper In The World” 
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Iron and Steel Scrap Prices 


CORRECTED TO TUESDAY NOON 





Steel Works Scrap 
HEAVY MELTING ee 
Birmingham ....6s.:--..--8: $1 
Boston (dealers) ........-+ an 
DES «Aa BOR s+ oanepert ccc a 
CHICAS no cicccscesvsccvece 
MOS? oc vce capoudicecwl 
eee ee era 
Detroit (dealers) .......+++++ 
Eastern Pennsylvania 
New vos (dealers) 
WUROED. -cccccccecesccceces 
San Domntiocs fies o6ddsveue5s 
Bt ED oc ccovaddecotecansess 
TEED ide cccedddccscécawess 
BUNDLED SHEETS 
i oc s'celé ieee ghee 0g eeu " 
Cc mand, (hydraulic) .. 
tern Dossapbennks 8.00 
Pittsburgh ......... 7.50 
Bes EGE: cvcncccseccecccoes 4.00 
STEEL RAILS, SHORT 
Birmingham .......0...-.+0- $11.50 to 12.50 
Boston (dealers) «.....+-+-+++ ox 3 4 2-0 
ee Pe 13.00 to 14.00 
Cleveland sicccce ccccccccces + 10,00 to 11.00 
St. Lewis cccccccccccccsccece 10.00 to 10.50 
2 STOVE ergs wa tne 
es .50 to 13.5¢ 
= SoedsEcoesebeseces 10.50 to 11.00 
DED ccveccodsccccovseese 12.00 to 0 
RIGRBO noc ccccccccccssccces 13.00 to 13.50 
Chachecati Tein boa e obese ean 10.00 to 10.50 
Cleveland ....cccccscsccecece 13.50 to 14.00 
EE ann She cdee ccucet 10.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 12.00 to 12.50 
ENED 500.60 ¥bscocccesees 8.50 to 9.00 
Pittsburgh .......+++eeee+0+ + 12.00 to 13.00 
TR, EBUED ccccdccccccccccess - 10.50 to 11.00 
LOW PHOSPHORUS 
ED scccccepeseetcces ved $15.00 to 16.00 
DED. conabapecvgecdoose 17.00 to 18.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 16.00 to 17.00 


Pitts. billet and bloom crops. 15.00 to 15.50 
SHOVELING STEEL 


Do cecene cescotesees PO $9.50 to 19.00 
ED Snswecccccevtcooese 8.00 to 8.50 
es LOUD cccdecccvvevecccese 8.50 to 9.00 


KNUCKLES, COUPLERS & SPRINGS 





PD “Kh.06 oo gecees dove cess $11.00 to 11.50 
tern Pennsylvania ...s... 15.00 to 16.00 
Pittsburgh ........+++++0« +++ 13.00 to 13.50 
ty: MAME “She cccccetces ode - 10.00 to 10.50 
COMPRESSED SHEETS 
Ee pcccsadecetecdeeced¥s $9.00 to 9.50 
ND. nnd sn sdb thio cobéc ccete 7.00 to 7.50 
TL. oc dumitddveces te 9.00 to 9.50 
FROGS, SWITCHES, GUARDS 
Si adnedienv sue veedtanssn $10.00 to 10.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 11,00 to 11.50 
me. EAE nhac caseecevecveees 9.00 to 9.50 
BOILER PLATE, CUT 
Detroit (dealers) ......+- +++ $6.00to 6.50 
i ay chesenceetencessns + 600to 6.50 
ANGLE reonmeitines oy A ie a 
icagO ..+++ seeececde ++ +$11.00 to 11. 
a DM 2 «oe ceswe shane olen 9.00to 9.50 
Iron Mill Scrap 
RAILROAD sabato -i* 
nore yo rile dieetuceds $11.50 to 12.50 
Boston (dealers) .......+++++ ‘00 to 12.00 
DE Lenedebsasoeperecsesss 13.00 to 14.00 
i 10.50 to 11.00 
10.00 to 10.50 
8.50 to 9.50 
13.00 to 13.50 
Eastern eneaptoania, No. 1.. 14.00 to 15.00 
New York, = 1 ¢ «++ 11,00 to 11.50 
Piisburgh, Seen ews 10.00 to 11.00 
tsburgh, No. ‘Beseeeeeesess 12,00 to 12.50 
Se, Louis, Nav Becccccscss «ss 9.00to 9.50 
Se. Louis, Mo. 2........0+80: 8.50 to 9.00 
WROUGHT PIPE 
Boston (deniers) eee ennne $6.50 to 7.00 
BMIRED. is cccdcccccccsccccccs m ped yey 
Eastern Pennsylvania ....... : to 13. 
New York a. seceseees 8.00to 8,50 


YARD WROUGHT 
+o to 9.00 
2ARsad00 


— ‘Pommerienaie wanat 


CITY WROUGHT 


New York, long...........+. $9.00 to 9.50 
BUSHELING 

Bufiale, War. Bxigae s tc woes $9.00 to 10.00 
SE EL Be dadecescccens 8.50 to 9.00 
TE. ilk cnc be ced 7.50 to 8.00 
Cimetemetl.. Mig) Bu. ccc weecss> 8.50 to 9.50 
Cleveland, No, ESTECTL Sd ET OO 8.00 to 8.50 
Cleveland, No, 2.....+.-+ss+: 5.50 to 6.00 

tern Pennsylvania, No. 1.. 12.50 to 13.00 
PORE 05009686 bdebse oan 11.50 to 12.00 
Be, Bi, BOO. Decdccccscecs + 10.00 to 10.50 

MACHINE SHOP owe 
Birmingham ......-.+sseesess $5.00 to 6.00 
Boston (dealers) ........+«+. 2.00 to 2.50 
Dt” kuobdceddétaaneaneakss 5.00 to 6.00 
Dt ainecceehs 060000004 3.00 to 4.00 
DD . .edtedgiueantes ts 2.00 to 2.50 
DT cin serkines cegesda ns 6.00 to 7.00 
Detroit (dealers) .........- 2.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 8.00 to 8.50 
New York (dealers).......... 3.00 to 3.50 
Pittsburgh ....-+seceeeeseees 7.00 to 7.50 
DM 665606062400d4000%0 4.00 to 4.50 
Valleys ......- Scvdssedsoe «+» 6.50to 7.00 
CAST IRON BORINGS 

Birmingham ..........eesee+: $5.00 to 6.00 
Boston (chemical) .........- 3.50 to 4.00 
Boston (dealers) ........++++ 2.50 to 3.00 
ED | Ph ddkinc db cose sbes ct 5.00 to 6.00 
COED . coe seed canned ne0de de 4.50 to 5.00 
Dt Cant ocaesdees 000 60 3.00 to 3.50 
Eee 6.00 to 7,00 
Detroit (dealers) .......... 3.00 

tern Pennsylvania ........ 9.00 to 9.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania (chem.). 10.00 to 11.00 
New York (dealers’ price).... 4.00to 4.50 
DEN Wag Wavedawscecevecé 7.00 to 7.50 
Pn or. une dp odigwvee douse 5.50 to 6.00 
nn Suduns alee Oise oceess 10.00 to 10.50 


MIXED BORINGS AND TURNINGS 
(For blast furnace use) 


Boston (dealers) ......++.+++ $2.00 to 2. 50 
PT, .< pth dene uve OGnnes 6.00 to 7.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 7.50 to 8.00 
IRON AXLES 
DD <cccotabvavsiecse $19.00 to 20.00 
Dis o¢.0tinangnececanene 26.00 
BEE Saeccrenvescoeseees 18.00 to 18.50 
DE” os dee0066 600e0eass 17.00 to 17.50 
CT ccsccccceecs cocase 19.50 to 20.50 
pe errr 0 06aee 23.00 to 24.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 25.00 to 26.00 
New York (dealers).......... 18.00 to 19.00 
PEE «=. patel Wvid.aieg 6 < ae 18.00 to 19.00 
Be, LOUD 0 - cowetccessseorcce 17.00 to 17.50 
IRON RAILS 
PD <<. necededeosedn wieder $21.00 to 22.00 
EE occcecabsccsacecscéme 15.00 to 15.50 
Pe cet ee 13.00 to 14.00 
Clewetaed cccccccccccccessese 12.50 to 13.00 
PIPES AND FLUES 
ED cuvsceneccecsccebeces $7.00 to 7.50 
DL. -.ccheachbdceoetcs 5.00 to 5.50 
COUEENE, conccccccgacccresss 7.00 to 7.50 
oe eae eee" 6.00 
Be, EGU cc decveticctdddevs 6.00 to 6.50 
RAILRCAD GRATE BARS 
TOEOED ./.m « onb bded bebe check 6 00 to 10.00 
Ty + os neds eco es ceegec 10.75 to 11.25 
CeemOOd. Soccccccacecscucces 13.50 to 14.00 
SENOS §L.ddwebhe o ce bt cc cbbis 9.50 to 10.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 13.90 to 13.59 
New York (dealers)......... 9.00to 9.50 
Se. Lee ccccccccccccccosece 7.50 to 8.00 
FORGE FLASHINGS 
Boston (dealers) .....++++++ $4.50 to 5.00 
Chicago, small .......++++++- 7.00 to 7.50 
Cleveland, small ........++++. 7.25to 7.75 
Cleveland, large ....... eseeee 7.50t0 8.00 
Detroit (dealers) ........++. 4.00 
FORGE SCRAP 
BDesteR { esveccccses MER cccees + $4.50 to 5.00 
ee res Se 9.50 to 10.00 


Eastern Pennsylvania, No. 1.. 10.00 to 10.50 


_ ARCH BARS AND TRANSOMS 
15.50 to 16,00 
c veevecesoeboregece 12.50 to 13.00 


ANGLE BARS—IRON 
iS tlanatinndndiiadets $13.50 to 14.00 


10.50 to 11,00 


GROSS TONS DELIVERED TO CONSUMER 


Iron and Steel Works Scrap 
AXLE TURNINGS 
Boston (dealers) 


GE I eer 8.00 to 9.00 
Dt ividen bedévece ceseue 6.50 to 7.00 
DE Sedneesdes 660006060 8.50 to 9.50 
DE ‘atdeciehansddveeeen 5.50 to 6.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 9.50 to 10.00 
DE. sebtbut o6soosbane 9.50 to 10.00 
SPEED. daukeitindceuncéectses 5.00 to 5.50 
STEEL CAR AXLES 
EDs idgscketcoesee 14.00 to 15.00 
OT eS 12.00 to 13.00 
MED ccc ccccccccccccccccse 20.00 to 21,00 
Eh atkadcaeks cubis ox bban 13.00 to 13.50 
DE wskradeeeedesoodéece 18.50 to 19.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 17.00 to 18.00 
New York (dealers) ........ 11.50 to 12.00 
Pittsburgh catbepewencnececas 13.50 to 14.00 
ak SEE abocensessesescneve 13.00 to 13.50 
SHAFTING 

Boston (dealers) ............ $12.00 to 13.00 
OE OE ae 19.50 to 20.50 
tern Pennsylvania ........ 19.00 to 20.00 
New York (dealers).......... 12.00 to 13.00 
PUGIDEEBR oc ccccccccccccoses 13.00 to 14.00 
Be, WEED idiide Fe dwdi 60 cd des 12.00 to 12.50 


Iron Foundry Scrap 
CAR WHEELS 


Birmingham, iron ........... $11.50 to 12.50 
Birmingham, tram car........ 11.00 to 12.00 
Boston (consumers) ......... 17.50 to 18.00 
| Or See ae 13.00 to 14.00 
Chicago, iron .......+++eeees 12.50 to 13.00 
EE” 4. tks on nthn'e ue ei 11.00 to 12.00 
SCG, ERED cacocececcoses 35.00 to 36.50 
NED 6 Ktatiie tenn ce box 12.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania, iron.... 16.00 to 17.00 
New York, iron........s000+ 13.00 to 13.50 
Tn, C0 «csccccocsee 13.00 to 13.50 
eNO a 12.50 to 13.00 
ee fe See 11.00 to 11.50 

NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 
Birmingham cupola ......... $15.00 to 16.00 
Boston (consumers) ......... 16.50 to 17.00 
tn hued dibs dees oso e'uaee 15.00 to 16.00 
I, . ER ie a teas 13.00 to 13.50 
Cincinnati, No. 1, machinery, 

4 a re 12.00 to 13.00 
Cleveland, cupola ............ 17.50 to 18.00 
Eastern P ennsylvania, 2. 16.50 to 17.50 
New York cupola (dealers). 13.50 to 14.00 
Pittsburgh, cupola ........... 14.50 to 15.50 
it i tnescacccesees 20.00 to 21.00 
St. Louis, agricultural........ 12.00 to 12.50 
St. Louis, railroad.........+. 12.00 to 12.50 
WED. adbedhc cescedoccccece 18.00 to 19.00 

HEAVY CAST 
Boston (consumers) ......... $12.00 to 13.00 
EEE Eke GEN bc cSks0 bec ocse 16.00 to 16.50 
Pn | pebcéendbesocoeebes 12.00 to 12.50 
New York (dealers)....... 13.00 to 13.50 
DE acahawetccsceeeeee 13.50 to 14.00 

MALLEABLE 
Boston, railroad ..... doneped $14.50 to 15.00 
buffalo bbbcs wtlebs eb Gun taesee 11.50 to 12.50 
Chicago, railroad ............ 13.00 to 13.50 
Chicago, agricultural ........ 13.00 to 13.50 
Cincinnati, agricultural ...... 8.50 to 9.00 
Cincinnati, railroad .......... 8.50 to 9.00 
Cleveland, agricultural ..... 10.00 
Cleveland, EE | tak ed wae 13.00 
DGUEEE accancadence d 00000 ch 9.09 to 9.50 


Eastern Pennsylvania, railroad 15.00 to 16.00 
Pittsburgh, railfoad ......... 11.50 to 12.00 


Pittsburgh, agricultural ...... 9.00 to 10.00 
St. Louis, agricultural........ 8.50to 9.00 
St. Louis, railroad........... 9.00 to 9.50 


Miscellaneous Scrap 
REROLLING RAILS 


and over 
ED. oii cage hubeu ee $11.50 to 12.50 
Boston (dealers) ........+«++ 8.00 to 9.00 
CD. caseecve cseacqesees 11.75 to 12.25 
CRT eck ccccccccseoccecs 14.50 to 15. - 
Detroit (dealers) .......... 9.0 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 15.00 to 16. 00 
New York (dealers)......... 13.50 to 14.50 
Pittsburgh district .......... 14.50 to 15.00 
ED 46.00 cling sagcceece 10.00 to 10.50 
LOCOMOTIVE TIRES 
See. «.can00tsdee bheeen bos $11.00 to 11.50 
t. ME Sabdnbekp 0cschveees 8.50 to 9.00 
LOW PHOSPHORUS PUNCHINGS 
eecceececcesececesess$la-50 to 13,00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ....... 15.00 to 16.00 
Pitt@burgh ......0-seeceeeees 12.50 to 13.00 


ee 
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SCOOP ATTACHMENT—Pawling & Harn- 
ischfeger Co., Milwaukee, is circulating a 4-page 
illustrated folder in which a scoop attachment 
for excavator cranes is described and illustrated. 
This attachment is said to be useful in road grad- 
irg, tearing up of roads, shovel excavating, 
backfilling, material handling, pile driving, etc. 


WELDING AND CUTTING—The Bastian- 
Blessing Co., Chicago, has published a 40-page 
illdstrated booklet in which welding and cutting 
apparatus is described and _ illustrated. Full 
descriptions and specifications are given of 
torches, both welding and cutting, manifolds, 
regulators, and general welding and cutting 
apparatus accessories. 


INSULATION—A small folder has been 
published by the Armstrong Cork & Insulation 
Co., Pittsburgh, in which the advantages of 
proper heating insulations are pointed out. The 
folder is illustrated, and the insulation material 
described is, according to the booklet, especially 
suited for use on vulcanizers, cookers and similar 
equipment whose insulation is frequently sub- 
jected to excessive -juantities of ste»m or water. 


AIR COMPRESSORS—tThe Bury Compres- 
sor Co., Erie, Pa., is circulating a 20-page illus- 
trated booklet in which its line of air com- 
pressor is described and illustrated. These com- 
pressors are adapted for mounting a synchronous 
motor on the shaft between the bearings and 
the two main frames. These compressors 
are built in sizes ranging from 300 
cubic feet to 10,000 cubic feet capacity. Some 





New Trade Publications 


of the features of design as pointed out in the 
booklet are: Direot connected ‘synchronous 
motor mounted on shaft, round sectional main 


bearings, sectional intercooler, same ratio of 
compression at all loads, no undue heat at any 
load and patented pyramid box plate inlet and 
discharge valves. 

MACHINE ATTACH MENTS—tThe Pearson- 
Scott Co., Indianapolis, has published a 16-page 
illustrated booklet in which an automatic at- 
tachment for hand screw machines and turret 
lathes is described and illustrated. According 
to the booklet this attachment can be used 
with a hand screw machine or turret lathe 
and make it work full automatic on either bar 
or chuck work. The attachment is described in 
detail. 

HEATER—The American Blower Co., Detroit, 
has published a 4-page illustrated folder in which 
a direct-fired unit heater is described and illus- 
trated. This heater consists of a cast iron 
heat generator installed in a steel insulated cas- 
ing. An electric motor-driven fan forces air 
over the warmed surfaces of the heat generator 
and this heated air is then discharged into 
the room, or through galvanized ducts to various 
parts of the building. The heater is described in 
detail. 

HOIST—The Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, 
has published a 4-page illustrated leaflet in 
which a small air hoist is described and illus- 
trated. According to the leaflet, this hoist may 
be mounted on a cross bar or column in a shaft, 
winze or raise, for handling drills, steel or 
timber; it may be bolted to a timber or girder 








or to a wall or floor for pulling cars, piling lumber 
and various odd jobs of hauling and hoisting. lt 
has a capacity of 1500 pounds dead load lifted 
vertically at 100 feet per minute under 80 
pound air pressure. Other details are given. 
PRESSED STEEL—An §8-page illustrated 
booklet has been published by the Sharon 
Pressed Steel Co., Sharon, Pa., in which, the 
company’s plant policy and facilities as well 
as products are described and illustrated. The 


illustrations include those of a number of ma 


‘chines operated at the company’s works. This 


plant’s equipment ranges from large 4000 
ton presses to small lathes and drill presses, 
each machine said to be selected because of 
its fitness for its particular line of work. Modern 
cranes and hoists aid in production by the han- 
dling of raw materials, etc., thus lowering the 
costs of the finished products 

PUMPS—Dry vacuum pumps, single cylinder, 
steam and belt driven are described and illus 
trated in a 12-page illustrated booklet recently 
published by the Sullivan Machinery Co., Chi 
cago. These pumps are built in capacities rang 
ing from 300 to 1600 cubic feet displacement per 
minute. According to the booklet these pumps 
are of the center crank pattern with main 
bearings, crankshaft and fly wheels at one end 
of the machine, and the vacuum, or the steam 
and vacuum cylinders at the rear end. The 
frame is of rugged construction. The crank- 
shaft is supported in removable, die-cast bab 
bitt bearings which are carried by seats in the 
frame. Other parts of the machine are described 
and specifications are given. 





A. KEITHLEY, Rialto build- 

ing, San Francisco, represent- 

ing the Central Foundry Co., 
the Essex Foundry Co., the Milwau- 
kee Brass Mfg. Co., H. O. Canfield 
Co., G. M. Davis Regulator Co. 
and the Pittsburgh Valve, Foundry 
& Construction Co., has opened 
offices in the Alaska building, 
Seattle. E. L. Keithley has been 
placed int charge of the office. 


* * * 


John L. Key, Call building, 
San Francisco, has been appointed 
Pacific Coast representative for 
the Forges de La _ Providence, 
Marchienne-au-pont, Belgium, and 
will handle the full line of steel 
products manufactured by that 
company. 
+ x * 

The Pharo Mfg. Co:, maker 
of governors, has moved from De- 
troit to Bethlehem, Pa. 

. . * 

Atkinson & Utech, Inc., 111 

Broadway, New York, and Theo- 


Industrial Business Changes Recently Announced 


dore L. Dodd & Co., 80 East 
Jackson boulevard, Chicago, have 
been appointed selling agents for 
the Commercial Drop Forge Co., 
Warren, Pa. 


* * * 


The Daynite Furniture Mfg. Co., 
manufacturer of furniture and 
store fixtures, has moved its office 
from Cape Girardeau, Mo., to 
room 213 Choteau Trust building, 
St. Louis. 

. . * 

The Hydraulic Hoist Mfg. Co., 
Detroit, has moved to larger quar- 
ters at 5730 Michigan avenue. It 
formerly was located at 954 East 
Milwaukee avenue, that city. 

* * + 


Branch offices have been opened 
at 53 State street, Boston, room 
613, by the C. H. Wheeler Co., 
Philadelphia, manufacturer of con- 
densers, pumps, etc. 


* * « 


The Atlantic Welding Works 
has changed its name to the At- 


lantic Welded Products Co. and 
moved its offices to 1725-27 North 
Howard street, Philadelphia. 

. * * 

Branch offices have been opened 
in the E. C. Smith building § in 
Seattle, by the Andrew Carrigan 
Co., Rialto building, San Francisco. 
N. C. Vestal, formerly of the 
Northwest Trading Co., has been 
placed in charge of the new 
offices. 

* o * 

Offices have been opened in the 
Riggs building, Washington, by 
the Miller Train Control Corp., 
Danville, Ill. 

* * * 

Offices of the W. S. Wetenhall 
Co., San Francisco, recently were 
moved from 440 Irwin street to 
701 Atlas building. 

* a * 

John A. Conboy Co., contrac- 
tors, railroad, mine and _ industrial 
machinery and supplies, has opened 
offices in Philadelphia. The com- 
pany was recently organized. 
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